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Dear  Lady, 

I  pray  your  acceptance  of  this  small 
volume  of  papers,  selected  from  the  writings 
of  my  late  friend,  Brown.  They  claim  your 
notice  simply  as  being,  for  the  most  part, 
faithful  and  homely  —  too  much  so?  —  pic- 
tures of  the  village  life  of  New  England  — 
a  land  with  neither  peasantry  nor  nobility  — 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Child  and  Mrs.  Stowe, 
of  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  of  Emerson 
and  Hawthorne,  of  Sparks,  Prescott  and 
Motley;  the  other  sketches  being  reflections 
of  your  own  German  life  from  the  mirror 
of  a  New  England  mind. 

When  I  first  sent  a  specimen  or  two 
of  these  papers  to  be  printed  in  Dwight's 
Journal  of  Music,  it  was  with  much  hesi- 
tation and  many  misgivings ;  for,  how  natu- 
rally, through  partiality  for  their  author, 
might  I  have  mistaken  their  real  value 
and  have  rated  them  too   high. 
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Perhaps  the  kind  applause,  extended  to 
those  first  selections  by  no  one  person,  had 
more  influence  in  inducing  me  to  add  to 
their  number,  than  yours.  Nor,  I  am  sure, 
if  my  friend  were  still  living,  would  any 
mark  of  favor  bestowed  upon  his  simple 
tales  and  sketches  have  given  him  more 
delight  than  the  beautiful  compliment  im- 
plied in  your  long  walk  over  the  mountain 
from  Harzburg,  just  to  visit  the  scene  of 
his  fantasy  piece  in  the  vale  of  the  Ecker. 
Hence,  and  also  because  of  the  important 
part,  that  art,  which  you  have  so  zeal- 
ously and  happily  cultivated,  Music,  plays 
in  these  papers,  I  know  no  one  whose 
name  may  so  fittingly  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  introductory  note.  I  am  but 
too  well  aware,  that  it  may  be  considered 
a  doubtful  compliment  to  the  venerated 
name,  Grimm,  to  prefix  it  to  a  volume  of 

so  little  significance ;  but  then what 

a  compliment  to  the  book. 

The  Editor. 


Sigiior  Masoni. 

Are  other  people  as  much  troubled  as  I  am  by 
the  sight  of  faces,  which  they  think  they  ought  to 
know,  but  cannot  by  any  effort  tell  why?  cannot 
recall  when  or  where  thev  have  seen  them  before? 
I  suppose,  phrenologically  speaking,  the  extent  of 
this  annoyance  in  my  case  is  owing  to  a  very  great 
development  of  the  perceptive  over  the  other  mental 
faculties.  A  face  catches  my  eye,  at  church  or  in 
a  concert.  It  disturbs  me  until  the  exercises  are 
over,  for  my  thoughts  will  dwell  upon  it,  and  yet 
the  chances  are,  that  the  person  is  one  with  whom 
on  some  occasion  I  have  ridden  a  few  miles  upon 
the  rail-road;  perhaps  I  have  met  him  recently  in 
society — and  just  as  likely,  I  may  have  known 
him  years  ago  familiarly.  When  I  first  went  to 
Leipzig,  I  met  such  a  person,  as  I  was  crossing 
the  open  place  between  the  University  and  the  Post- 
office.  He  was  a  young  man,  singularly  beautiful, 
but  of  a  manly,  noble  beauty,  a  little  above  middle 
size,  elegantly  though  not  richly  dressed,  and  one 
whose  dark  hair  and  eyes  spoke  of  Italy.  His 
prepossessing  appearance  first  caught  my  eye,  and 
then  came  the  feeling  that  I  either  had  known  him 
or  seen  him  under  circumstances  fitted  to  impress 
the  memory  strongly  of  him  upon  me.  Each  time  I  met 
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him,  whether  in  the  street,  at  the  opera,  or  in  the 
concert  room,  the  impression  was  strengthened, 
until  I  quite  disliked  to  meet    him. 

One  day  during  the  Christmas  holidays  a  party 
of  the  American,  with  a  few  German  and  English 
musical  students,  too  far  from  home  to  assemble 
round  the  Christmas  tree,  were  taking  coffee  at 
Eelsche's  after  dinner,  when  the  conversation  na- 
turally turned  upon  home ,  the  festivities  of  the 
season,  and  the  different  regard  in  which  the  Amer- 
icans ,  to  whom  it  is  no  national  festival ,  hold 
Christmas,  from  the  English  and  Germans. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Smith,  the  Englishman,  "I 
had  rather  be  at  home  two  days  now  than  a  month 
at  any  other  season." 

"Ach !  how  much  I  should  like  to  be  in  Konigs- 
berg,"  interrupted  his  German  namesake,    Schmidt. 

"We  descendants  of  the  Puritans  in  America," 
said  I,  "have  none  of  these  feelings  about  Christ- 
mas, but  oh!  I  would  give  a  year's  life  to  recall 
my  family  from  their  graves,  and  sit  with  father 
and  mother,  with  brother  and  sister,  once  more 
at  the  abundant  table  of  a  New  England  Thanks- 
giving !" 

"What  is  that?"  asked  several  voices. 
"It  is  simply  an  annual  festival  of  the  North- 
eastern American  States,  lasting  one  day,  with  re- 
ligious services  expressive  of  the  public  gratitude 
for  the  bounties  of  harvest,  and  closing  with  a  fa- 
mily feast  and  merry-making.  The  custom  is  now 
more  than  two  hundred  years  old,  and  thoroughly 
incorporated  into  our  New  England  life." 

"There  goes  a  poor  fellow  over  the  way/'  said 
Wenzler,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  German  students, 
"who  always  wears  a  funeral  face  at  Christmas. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  it  means." 

It  was  the  man  whose  face  had  so  haunted 
me.     "Who  is  that?"  asked  I  eagerly. 


"He?  Signor  Masoni,  the  violinist,"  said 
Wilkins.  "I  wish,  Brown,  you  could  hear  him  play. 
It  is  astonishing!  But  he  is  a  queer  fellow.  He 
comes  up  into  my  room  sometimes  and  plays  so 
that  I  cannot  get  over  the  effect  for  a  week.  How 
he  does  it  —  what  there  is  in  his  playing,  which 
takes  such  hold  of  me,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell 
But  so  it  is." 

"But  can  you  tell  me  nothing  about  him?  His 
face  has  haunted  me  for  a  month  past.  I  am  sure 
I  must  have  known  him  somewhere;  and  yet  per- 
haps not.  I  met  a  man  once  at  an  out-of-the-way 
place  on  our  great  Lake  Superior,  who  was  sure 
he  had  known  me  before,  and  I  was  equally  sure 
that  he  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine;  but  we 
could  not  make  out  that  we  had  ever  been  within 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  each  other!" 

"Ask  Wenzler  ;  he  knows  more  about  him  than 
any  other  one  of  us,"  said  Wilkins. 

"It  is  now  about  five  years,"  said  Wenzler, 
"since  Father  G-utmann,  an  old  German  music 
teacher,  came  here  from  Paris,  after  long  wander- 
ings in  Italy,  France,  England,  America,  and  no- 
body knows  where  all,  bringing  the  young  man 
with  him.  Some  said  he  was  his  son,  though  the 
old  man  was  never  married  —  others  that  he  had 
found  him  in  very  poor  cirumstances,  and  was  so 
struck  with  the  young  fellow's  genius  as  to  adopt 
him  and  finally  bring  him  to  Leipzig  to  put  him 
under  Mendelssohn,  having  first  taught  him  all  he 
knew  of  music.  His  genius  and  talents  are  truly 
marvellous  —  particularly  as  a  violinist.  There  is 
nothing  which  he  cannot  play.  The  most  difficult 
violin  sonatas  of  Bach,  his  chaconnes  and  violin 
fugues,  he  plays  with  just  as  much  ease  as  the  fan- 
tasias and  romances  of  Be  Beriot  and  Mayseder. 
The  only  violinist  that  can  compare  with  him  is 
young  Joachim." 
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"Is  he  a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory?" 

"No ;  Mendelssohn,  after  giving  him  a  thorough 
examination,  advised  Father  G-utmann  to  employ 
the  very  best  instructors  possible,  and  have  him 
taught  under  his  own  eye.  Nobody  ever  worked 
so  hard;  not  in  music  alone,  but  in  all  sorts  of 
studies,  to  make  up  for  a  deficient  early  education. 
The  old  man  was  obliged  to  force  him  to  take  the 
necessary  exercise  and  relaxation" 

"But  why  do  you  call  him  Signor?" 

"0,  the  title  gradually  fixed  itself  upon  him,  I 
suppose  owing  to  the  cast  of  his  features,  and  as' 
we  gradually  became  familiar  with  him,  we  came 
to  calling  him  so  to  his  face.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  he  never  talks  about  himself,  never  refers  to 
his  early  life.  He  is  one  of  the  best-hearted  fel- 
lows in  the  world, —  there  is  but  one  thing  that 
ever  starts  him  off  his  balance,  and  that  is  saying 
a  word  against  Father  Grutmann.  He  will  never 
hear  a  word  even  against  the  old  man's  Art  —  and 
Heaven  knows,  Grutmann's  music  is  odd  enough! 
They  say  he  lived  a  long  time  in  an  American 
log  house  in  the  forest  all  alone,  that  he  might 
hear  no  music  but  that  of  nature,  and  write  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  a  fact,  though,  that  some  of  his 
music,  when  Masoni  plays  it,  has  a  most  singularly 
powerful  effect  of  some  kind.  Whether  the  old  man 
brought  him  from  that  log  house,    nobody  knows." 

"Strange,  strange  that  his  face  is  so  familiar  to 
me,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  ever  to  have 
seen  him !  He  bears  probably  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  some  long  forgotten  acquaintance  of  acad- 
emy or  college  days.     But  go  on." 

"Smith  and  Wilkins  both  think  English  is  his 
mother  tongue,  though  he  has  some  peculiarities  of 
speech." 

"Yes,"  said  Smith,  "slight  peculiarities,   which 


are  neither  cockney  nor  provincial  —  I  supposed  them 
American." 

"They  are  not  American ,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes  nor  such  as  I  have  heard  as  prevailing 
at  the  West,"  said  Wilkins.  "But  he  has  greatly 
changed  since  Father  Grutmann  died." 

"When  did  he  die?" 

"A  little  more  than  a  year  since;  but  that 
event  did  not  cut  off  his  kindness  to  Masoni;  for 
having  no  kith  or  kin,  he  made  him  by  will  heir 
to  his  little  property  of  four  or  five  thousand  tha- 
lers.  Down  to  that  time  Masoni  had  lived  but  to 
work  i  but  the  death  —  rather  sudden  —  of  his  guar- 
dian, father,  parent  by  adoption,  or  whatever  he 
was,  almost  killed  him,  and  he  has  never  taken 
to  study  again  as  before.  After  Mendelssohn  died 
there  was  no  longer  any  one  here  to  whom  he 
really  looked  up  as  to  a  great  artist,  and  the  loss 
of  Father  Grutmann  seems  to  have  left  him  with 
no  spur  to  exertion.  He  no  longer  mingles  in  our 
society  as  much  as  formerly,  and  when  he  is  with 
us  he  is  quite  another  man.  He  seems  to  be  ever 
brooding  over  something;  to  be  out  of  his  element; 
to  need  some  one  to  lean  upon  and  look  up  to. 
In  fact  none  of  us  can  quite  make  him  out." 

"It  is  an  odd  story,"  returned  I.  "So  you 
don't  see  much  of  him?" 

"Not  much.  Smith  called  upon  him  the  other 
day."  "Yes,"  said  Smith,  "and  he  played  for  half 
an  hour  like  a  young  devil.  He  puzzles  me  as 
much  as  he  does  all  the  rest.  Sometimes  he  is  as 
proud  as  a  lord,  then  again  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world  and  occasionally  as  humble  as  a  slave." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  must  make  his  acquaintance, 
if  I  can,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  free  myself 
from  being  so  haunted  by  his  face." 

"There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  that,"  said 
Smith,  and  the  conversation  turned. 
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I  soon  made  the  desired  acquaintance,  and  as 
I  took  care  not  to  press  upon  any  tender  spot, 
never  sought  to  intrude  upon  any  secret  he  might 
haye,  and  moreover  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  im- 
part various  information,  which  he  eagerly  acquired, 
Masoni  quite  attached  himself  to  me. 

Something  evidently  weighed  upon  his  mind. 
It  showed  itself,  however,  mainly  in  a  want  of 
self-confidence  and  reliance  upon  the  result  of  his 
own  observations  and  reflections;  as  though  he 
distrusted  his  own  judgment,  or  was  fearful  of  ex- 
posing ignorance  even  upon  topics  with  which  in 
fact  he  was  familiar.  He  seemed  generally  to  shrink 
from  observation,  but  when  excited  and  led  to 
rely  upon  his  own  strength,  he  often  astonished  us 
by  the  depth  and  clearness  of  his  thoughts.  At 
times  I  was  reminded  of  men  who  have  begun 
late  to  study,  and  whose  college  course  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  fully  ground  them  in  that  wide- 
spread range  of  scientific  and  literary  knowledge 
necessary  to  the  finished  scholar.  This  however 
was  to  be  expected  after  what  I  had  been  told  of 
his  history.  Beside  this,  I  could  see  in  him  that 
peculiarity  of  demeanor  which  belongs  to  very  sen- 
sitive persons,  who  do  not  feel  sure  of  their  social 
position ;  as  if  they  were  inclosed  by  a  thin  stratum 
of  a  repellant  atmosphere,  with  which  they  invo- 
luntarily surround  themselves  and  which  is  to 
them  a  source  of  real  misery  in  itself,  as  well  as 
because  it  prevents  a  free  and  hearty  intercourse 
with  others.  As  I  became  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  him  the  conviction  that  I  had  seen  him  be- 
fore strengthened.  But  all  efforts  to  solve  the 
mystery  proving  futile,  I  contented  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  time  would  wear  away  the  feel- 
ing   or  that  some  accident  would  reveal  the  secret. 

Of  his   violin    playing    I    had    not    heard     toox 
much.     It   was   truly    extraordinary,    and    this    not 


so  much  because  of  the  remarkable  degree  of  per- 
fection which  he  had  reached  in  the  technics  of 
the  art,  as  on  account  of  the  soul  which  he  infused 
into  it.  Sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  half  a 
dozen  of  us  were  together,  (for  he  now  was  again 
much  in  our  society,)  and  the  conversation  nagged, 
we  would  ask  him  to  play;  turning  the  lamps 
down  to  a  half  twilight,  he  would  give  us  an 
hour's  music,  frequently  of  a  most  heterogeneous 
succession  of  pieces,  but  invariably  leaving  us  in 
a  singularly  pensive  mood,  so  that  we  would 
quietly  take  our  hats  the  moment  he  ended ,  and 
with  a  simple  "good  night,"  go  away. 

I  encouraged  him  to  begin  again  in  earnest 
to  work,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind, 
and  gave  him  three  or  four  hours  a  week  of  in- 
struction in  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he 
was  deficient;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  in  reducing 
what  he  had  evidently  learned  in  haste  —  "crammed," 
as  the  college  phrase  is  —  to  order  and  method.  It 
was  a  curious  study  to  me  to  mark  what  a  mass 
of  undigested  book  learning  he  had  collected  and 
stowed  away  in  his  memory,  and  this  soon  led  me 
to  set  him  to  reading  some  of  the  better  works  of 
fiction  of  the  day,  requiring  him  to  note  allusions 
to  other  books,  as  well  as  to  scientific  and  histori- 
cal facts,  for  discussion  and  explanation  at  'our 
hours  of  study.  We  found  Dickens  almost  valueless 
in  this  respect,  for  one  seems  to  have  all  his 
library  at  command  after  reading  "Mother  Goose's 
Melodies,"  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  "Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,"  and  a  few  other  works  of  like  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bulwer  proved  eminently  ser- 
viceable. I  know  no  author  whose  romances  pre- 
suppose so  extensive  a  knowledge  of  literature  on 
the  part  of  the  reader.  "The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii," "Eugene  Aram,"  "Maltravers"  and  "Alice" 
gave    us    topics    of    conversation    for    many    weeks. 
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I  put  him  also  into  Shakspeare,  and  though  he  was 
rather  hard  reading  for  him  at  first,  he  soon  be- 
came deeply  interested ,  and  before  we  parted  in 
the  Spring"  he  had  formed  quite  a  little  library  of 
works ,  which  would  enable  him  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  Great  Poet  with  advantage.  Four 
months  wrought  wonders  with  Masoni. 

There  were  moments  when  he  seemed  on  the 
point  of  telling  me  his  history,  and  yet  whenever 
this  was  the  case  he  would  suddenly  shrink  back, 
as  if  afraid  of  the  effect  of  what  he  might  say  upon 
me.  I  would  not  have  it  thought  I  had  systema- 
tically cultivated  his  acquaintance  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing  him  of  his  secret.  Grod  forbid!  I  had 
come  to  cherish  a  deep  affection  for  him;  an  affec- 
tion deeply  and  gratefully  returned. 

"What  is  it,  -Masoni?  What  troubles  you 
so?"  said  I  once  to  him  with  a  smile,  as  a  certain 
expression,  now  familiar  to  me,  passed  over  his 
features.  He  gave  me  a  half-frightened  look,  and 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  answered,  "nothing." 

Before  leaving  Leipzig  I  talked  with  him  se- 
riously about  his  prospects  and  the  necessity  of 
his  doing  something.  In  closing  a  conversation,  I 
asked:  "Why  do  you  not  appear  in  public?  With 
your  genius  and  acquirements  you  could  at  once 
win  fame." 

"I  cannot!  I  cannot!"  said  he,  "I  tried  it  once. 
I  had  long  and  carefully  prepared  myself,  but  when 
I  came  forward  and  saw  the  crowd  of  upturned 
faces,  and  all  eyes  directed  to  me,  I  was  seized 
with  what  the  actors  call  "stage  fright"  and  almost 
fainted.  I  suppose  I  must  have  played  decidedly 
well,  but  it  was  all  a  hideous  nightmare  to  me, 
and  I  remember  nothing  of  it  at  all,  except  that 
crowd  of  faces  seeming  to  spread  out  into  infinity, 
and  at  last  a  burst  of  applause,  as  I  fled.     I  never 
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think  of  appearing  in  public  as  a  virtuoso  without 
a,  shudder!" 

"I  know  Jhat  horrible  feeling-,  too,  Masoni;  I 
was  once  engaged  to  speak  in  public,  and  wrought 
myself  into  a  state  of  such  nervous  excitement  in 
preparation,  that  I  became  dumb  before  my  audi- 
ence ;  and  since  that ,  fever  can  appal  me  in  its 
delirium  by  no  other  such  horrible  picture  as  when 
it  recalls  that  scene.  I  sympathize  with  you  too 
much  to  urge  you  to  any  such  step  at  present. 
But  you  must  do  something,  and  not  use  up  the  small 
legacy  left  you  by  Father  G-utmann.  You  are  no 
longer  a  student,  but  a  man,  a  master.  Enter  some 
orchestra;  give  lessons;  compose;  go  into  society; 
improve  all  your  spare  moments  in  cultivating  your 
mind,  and  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  within  you." 

A  day  or  two  after,  at  the  railroad  station,  he 
referred  to  our  conversation. 

"Brown,  I  have  been  thinking  much  of  your 
advice." 

"And  you  will  follow  it?" 

"I  will!" 

He  gave  me  his  hand  upon  it.  "Adieu!  adieu! 
God  bless  you!"  and  I  was  away  for  Vienna. 


II. 

I  reached  Berlin,  where  I  spent  the  next 
winter,  in  October.  The  day  after  my  arrival,  I 
saw  the  announcement  of  a  "Sinfonie  concert  at 
Hennig's  Garden,  with  grand  orchestra  by  C.  Liebig." 
With  T.  and  J.,  and  other  music-loving  Americans 
then  in  the  city,  I  went  out.  My  first  glance  at 
the  orchestra  showed  me  the  fine  face  of  Masoni. 
I  did  not  seek  him  out  immediately,  choosing  to 
observe  him  a  little,  for  the  strong  impression  which 
his  features  had  made  upon  me  had  in  some  degree 
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been  lessened  during  eight  month's  absence,  and  I 
was  curious  to  know  if  it  would  be  renewed  to 
the  old  extent.  It  was.  I  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  I  had  met  him  long*  before.  Who 
can  he  be  ?  was  the  ever-recurring  thought  throughout 
the  concert.  His  manly  beauty  had,  if  possible, 
become  more  striking,  and  the  eyes  of  many  a 
Fraulein  wandered  thither  unconsciously.  Still  I 
fancied  that  I  could  detect  evidence  in  his  looks 
that  all  was  not  yet  right  within. 

He  played  with  no  great  animation,  rather 
mechanically,  through  the  overtures  and  symphony 
of  Weber,  Gluck  and  Haydn,  which  were  on 
the  programme,  but  when  the  Marci'a  funebre  of 
the  Sinfonia  Eroica,  which  formed  the  third  part 
of  the  concert,  came,  his  whole  countenance  changed., 
and  the  full,  ringing  tones  of  Father  Grutmann's- 
Cremona  proved  that  Masoni  was  IMasoni  still.  All 
eyes  sought  out  that  first  violin,  and  no  small 
share  of  the  applause,  which  followed  the  tomb-like 
silence  during  the  movement,  was  in  fact  directed 
thitherward. 

Masoni  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  me  again, 
and  the  intercourse  of  the  pi*eceding  winter  was 
at  once  renewed  with  profit  and  pleasure  on  both 
sides.  I  found  him  greatly  improved  in  mind  and 
manners,  but  was  sorry  to  see  that  he  was  often 
a  victim  to  a  morbid  melancholy  and  quite  without 
ambition;  or  rather,  I  may  say,  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  vain  for  him  to  cherish 
that  feeling.  He  seemed  to  have  become  weary 
of  music.  As  I  had  already  noticed,  and  as  others 
told  me,  nothing  but  the  Adagios  and  Andantes  of 
Beethoven's  Symphonies  really  arousel  him;  these 
never  failed  to  do  this ;  but  when  the  symphony 
in  C  minor  was  given,  he  would  become  nervously 
excited  and  in  the  mighty  triumphant  tones  of  the 
march  in  the  finale  his  instrument  moved   on  with 
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a  dignity  and  power,  which  seemed  to  sweep  all 
before  it.  Besides  playing"  in  the  orchestra  he  had 
a  few  pupils,  and  occasionally  some  small  compo- 
sition from  his  pen  appeared;  but  upon  the  whole 
his  great  talents  lay  buried  in  a  napkin.  His  in- 
tellectual progress  was  marked,  and  I  felt  very 
soon  that  after  a  little  intercourse  in  good  society 
few  young  men  would  be  fitted  to  take  so  high  a 
place  as  he.  I  introduced  him  to  the  American 
students,  who,  during  that  winter  (1849-50)  formed 
so  refined  a  circle  at  the  house  of  the  American 
Charge  des  Affaires.  In  their  society  —  young  men 
who  did  the  American  name  honor  abroad,  as  many 
of  them  are  already  doing  at  home  —  he  seemed  to 
know  and  appreciate  himself  better,  and  the  cloud, 
whatsoever  it  was,  began  to  have  its  "silver  lining" 
and  show  signs  of  clearing  away  altogether. 

Liebig,  as  Musikdirektor  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander regiment,  furnishes,  with  such  members  of 
his  orchestra  as  belong  to  the  band,  the  music  at 
the  grand  dinners  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  on 
which  occasions  his  concerts  are  necessarily  defer- 
red until  evening,  at  seven  o'clock.  One  of  these 
dinners  was  given  a  few  days  before  Christmas, 
but  the  concert  was  announced  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Garden  —  they  having  an  eye  to  the  profits 
of  their  kitchen  —  at.  six.  As  the  audience  comes 
early  to  secure  favorable  seats,  long  before  seven 
there  were  manifest  signs  of  impatience,  notwith- 
standing the  general,  good  humor  of  the  Germansr 
as  they  sit  in  little  groups  around  the  tables,  with 
their  coffee,  chocolate,  beer,  "butter-brod,"  and  what 
not  before  them,  and  cigars  in  their  mouths. 
Some  became  weary  and  went  home,  claiming  and 
receiving  their  tickets  at  the  door.  Most  remain- 
ed and  the  fun  grew  so  fast  and  furious  that  I 
began  to  look  round  for  the  Argus  eyes  of  the  po- 
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lice,  whose  vigilance  at  that  time  was  redoubled  by 
the  recollection  of  the  then  recent  events  of  '48. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  general  hush!  hush! 
I  looked  up  and  Masoni  was  standing  alone  upon 
the  stage  as  firm,  calm  and  collected  as  if  he  had 
played  the  virtuoso  all  his  life.  Not  belonging  to 
the  regimental  band,  he  was  here,  as  ignorant  as 
others  of  the  cause  of  the  delay.  The  impatience 
of  the  audience  was  rising  to  such  a  height,  that, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  he  had  been  persuaded 
by  some  who  knew  his  powers  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
violin  upon  the  crowd.  Once  before  them,  all  trepida- 
tion, all  want  of  confidence  disappeared.  The  audienc 
in  general  knew  nothing  of  him  as  a  soloist,  but 
his  well  known  playing  in  Beethoven's  symphonies 
was  remembered,  and  then  his  personal  appearance, 
as  he  stood  there  in  all  his  beauty,  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  so  collected,  so  self-relying,  strongly 
prepossessed  every  one  in  his  favor.  This  prepos- 
session increased  with  every  note  of  "The  Last  Bose 
of  Summer,"  which  he  played  as  he  alone  could 
play  it,  and  which  had  just  been  made  the  popular 
air  of  all  Germany  by  its  introduction  into  Flotow'S 
"Martha."  The  applause  which  followed  called  him 
out  again  and  it  was  clear  that  the  song  had  been 
but  a  test  to  try  the  temper  of  the  audience. 

Now  he  began  with  a  prelude,  which  riveted 
the  attention  of  every  artist  in  the  house,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  one  of  those  immensely  difficult 
fugues  for  the  violin,  which  no  one  save  Bach  ever 
composed,  and  with  which  but  two  or  three  artists 
in  a  century  venture  to  grapple ;  for  although  many 
may  conquer  the  merely  technical  difficulties,  it  is 
quite  another  thing  to  add  that  soul  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  without  which  they  are  but  lifeless 
bodies  of  musical  notes.  The  applause  which  fol- 
lowed, I  need  not  say,  was  general  and  loud,  for 
the  perfection  of  the  performance  was  clear  to  every 
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mind.  With  hardly  a  pause,  a  short  prelude  now 
led  into  a  slow,  measured,  solemn  melody,  unknown 
to  most  of  the  Germans,  although  familiar  to  every 
American,  the  "Dead  March"  from  Saul!  An  odd 
selection  indeed ;  but  the  effect,  as  he  sang-  it  upon 
his  instrument,  with  bells  tolling  from  the  lower 
strings,  now  giving  it  the  sadness  and  sorrow  of  a 
desolate  heart,  and  now  filling  the  simple  chords 
with  the  pomp  of  a  king's  burial,  was  indescriba- 
ble and  thrilled  every  nerve  of  every  auditor.  Is 
there  in  all  music  an  example  of  so  much  accom- 
plished in  so  few  notes  ?  Truly  Mozart  and  Beeth- 
oven were  right  in  the  lofty  homage  they  paid 
to  the  genius  and  majesty  of  Handel! 

Secure  of  his  audience,  he  began  to  extempo- 
rize, as  none  even  of  his  most  intimate  friends  had 
ever  heard  him  before.  As  a  skilful  converser 
watches  the  expression  in  the  faces  of  his  compa- 
nions and  guides  himself  in  some  measure  thereby, 
touching  some  points  lightly  and  laying  greater 
stress  upon  others,  so  Masoni  in  his  extemporaneous 
efforts  was  in  the  habit  of  closely  watching  the 
effect  produced  upon  his  auditors.  I  doubt  not  that 
this  heightened  the  magical  influence  of  his  playing 
upon  those  before  him. 

His  magnificent  eyes  had,  in  general,  a  power 
of  fascination  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  case; 
but  now  they  were  lighted  up  with  intense  excite- 
ment, and  when  they  rested  for  a  moment  upon 
this  face  or  upon  that,  whoever  caught  their  glance 
felt  as  if  the  player  was  laying  bare  some  secret 
of  his  heart  for  him  alone.  The  spell  upon  the 
audience  had  extended  even  to  the  waiters,  who 
stood  here  and  there ,  with  their  white  napkins  in 
their  hands,  motionless  as  statues,  and  for  once  the 
incessant  jingle  and  rattling  of  dishes  and  glasses 
at  the  distant  counter  ceased.  Strains  the  saddest 
and   most    touching   interchanged    with    others     of 
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startling  joyousness  and  wild  gaiety;  passages  most 
intricate  and  of  unheard  difficulty,  with  melodies 
simple  as  a  child's  song.  I  can  now  believe  all 
I  have  heard  of  the  effects  of  Paganini's  perform- 
ances. He  allowed  no  opportunity  to  his  hearers 
to  vent  their  feelings  in  applause. 

At  moments  when  it  seemed  impossible  to 
restrain  a  general  burst  of  admiration,  some  turn 
in  the  music  would  be  so  skilfully  and  happily  in- 
troduced as  again  to  secure  unbroken  silence.  For 
instance,  just  before  he  closed,  he  had  reached  a 
climax  of  the  wildest,  almost  diabolical  glee,  in 
which  his  instrument  spoke,  as  if  possessed  by  a 
demon.  "Bravo !  bravo !"  was  heard  lightly  spoken, 
and  every  one  was  but  waiting  for  the  closing 
chord  to  give  loud  utterance  to  his  hearty  delight; 
but  instead  of  the  expected  close,  every  hand  was 
arrested,  every  voice  silenced  by  an  instantaneous 
change  in  the  entire  character  of  the  music,  which 
fell  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  into  a  plain,  homely, 
but  the  saddest  of  all  American  Negro  melodies ! 

My  own  feelings  during  all  this  may  be  judg- 
ed by  what  I  have  written.  It  was  a  new  experi- 
ence, a  new  revelation  to  me  in  music.  Moreover 
the  old  feeling  that  I  had  formerly  seen  Masoni, 
and  that  I  ought  to  know  him  had  grown  stronger 
with  every  note,  until  it  was  absolutely  painful. 
And  now  as  those  sad,  rude  sounds  from  home  met 
my  ear,  memory  was  illumined  as  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  I  was  carried  back  a  dozen  years,  the 
whole  history  was  before  me,  and  I  involuntarily 
uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  which  called  forth  a 
volley  of  hisses  from  my  neighbors. 

With  this  melody,  which  he  gave  in  all  sorts 
of  wonderful  forms,  he  closed.  Prom  the  more 
thoughtless  of  the  audience  a  storm  of  applause 
followed ;  the  truly  artistic  portion  arose  in  silence, 
took  their  cloaks  and  hats,  and  quietly  departed — 
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they  wished  for  no  more  music  that  evening!  I 
hurried  to  Masoni.  Several  persons  surrounded 
him,  and  were  congratulating  him  upon  his  success. 
He  listened  as  in  a  dream,  hardly  hearing  what 
was  said. 

"Come,  Masoni,"  said  I,  "you  are  too  much 
excited  to  stay,  I  dare  not  leave  you  here.  There 
comes  Liebig;  excuse  yourself  and  go  home 
with  me." 

Liebig  gave  his  consent;  I  packed  up  the  Cre- 
mona, threw  his  cloak  over  his  shoulders/  took  him 
out,  aud  finding  how  much  he  was  exhausted  by 
the  unwonted  excitement,  called  a  droschky,-  and 
ordered  the  man  to  drive  us  to  my  room  in  Marien 
St  Masoni. sank  into  a  corner  of  the  vehicle,  and 
we  rode  through  Invalid  en  St.  and  the  New  Gate 
in  silence.  As  we  passed  down  Louisen  St.,  I 
called  his  attention  to  the  numberless  Christmas 
trees,  which  the  people,  old  and  young,  rich  and 
poor,  were  carrying,  or  having  conveyed  to  their 
homes.  Receiving  no  answer,  I  looked  round  and" 
found  him  with  his  face  buried  in  his  cloak,  his 
overtasked  nervous  system  quite  given  way,  and 
wreeping  like  a  child. 

Madam  Bosenhagen  made  us  a  pot  of  strong, 
fragrant  tea,  of  which  I  forced  him  to  drink  freely, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  he  gradually 
cheered  up,  and  recovered  his  equanimity.  We  sat 
an  hour  or  two,  discoursing  upon  books  and  in- 
different matters,  until  he  had  fully  recovered  him- 
self; and  then,  turning  partly  away  from  him,  as 
he  reclined  upon  the  sofa,  I  began:  — 

"Masoni,  I  have  a  story  to  tell  you." 

"Go  on." 

"Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  being,  like  most 
very  young  men  in  America,  a  very  great  politician, 
I  went  to  Washington,  to  be  present  at  the  ope- 
ning of  Congress,  and  make  a  personal  inspection  of 
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the  "assembled  wisdom".  When  the  Christmas  va- 
cation came,  I  went  down  into  Virginia,  and  sought 
out  an  old  college  acquaintance  or  two.  A  near 
neighbor  of  one  of  them  was  a  "§reat  corn  and  to- 
bacco planter,  a  Mr.  Mason,  who,  though  not  at 
all  connected  in  blood  with  the  many  Virginia 
politicians  and  public  men  of  that  name,  was  a 
descendant  and  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  "Ancient  Dominion".  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  kept  up  many 
old  customs  upon  his  plantation.  Among  them  was 
the  observance  of  Christmas.  The  holidays  were  a 
time  of  general  festivity,  as  well  for  his  numerous 
slaves,  as  for  his  family  and  the  many  friends  who 
collected  there.  A  large  out-building  was  cleared 
of  its  contents,  trimmed  with  pines  and  other  ever- 
greens, and  devoted  to  the  meery-makings  of  his 
people,  where  they  could  snjoy  themselves  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  without  let  or  hindrance.  My 
friend  took  me  over  one  evening  to  witness  their 
proceedings  at  a  ball.  I  found  the  affair  amusing, 
and  could  not  help  heartily  sympathizing  with  the 
dancers  in  their  enjoyement.  It  would  however 
have  made  little  impression  upon  my  memory,  had 
I  not  been  so  much  struck  with  the  performance 
of  the  young  slave,  who  officiated  as  fiddler  upon 
the  occasion.  He  was  so  perfectly  free  from  all 
marks  of  an  African  origin,  that  I  did  not  dream 
of  his  being  a  slave,  until  in  reply  to  my  question,, 
"who  is  the  violinist?"  my  Mend  said:  "He  is  one 
of  Mason's  boys,  and  is  thought  a  great  musical 
genius  in  these  parts."  I  took  him  to  be  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  but  young  as  he  was,  his 
mastery  of  the  instrument,  a  poor  old  plantation 
fiddle,  struck  me  as  beyond  anything  I  had  then  ever 
heard.  Fond  as  the  negroes  are  of  dancing,  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  playing  even  more.  And  after 
each  dance,  he  must  give  them  a   tune    or   two    for 
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the  sake  of  the  music,  to  which  they  listened  with 
a  silence  and  attention  seldom  to  be  found  in  au- 
diences of  greater  pretentions  to  refinement  and 
musical  culture.  The  well-known  impressibility  of 
the  African  race  to  the  effects  of  music  was  here 
exhibited  in  a  high  degree;  but,  for  that  matter, 
the  whites,  who  were  there  as  spectators,  were  not 
unmoved.  I  should  not  like  to  risk  in  a  romance 
a  description  of  the  power  of  music,  as  I  saw  it 
exerted  that  evening,  upon  those  poor  untutored 
beings.  Old  songs,  Methodist  camp-meeting  tunes, 
negro  ditties  and  simple  plantation  melodies  were 
the  groundwork  of  his  music,  but  they  became 
transmuted  into  sterling  gold  under  his  bow.  It 
was  a  mystery  to  me  how  it  could  escape  the  no- 
tice of  masters  and  overseers  that  in  these  simple 
forms  the  player  was  pouring  out  his  whole  soul, 
and  discoursing  of  oppression  and  sorrow,  of  free- 
dom and  happiness,  of  affections  crushed  and  hearts 
desolate,  of  longings  infinite  for  home,  family,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  humanity  inborn.  ]Sow  his 
violin  wailed  in  anguish,  and  then  it  would  burst 
out  into  indignant  tones,  the  Marseillaise  of  the 
slaves.  Every  change  in  the  mood  of  the  player 
was  reflected  in  the  faces  of  his  auditors,  which 
were  as  mirrors,  throwing  back  each  passing 
emotion  as  the  stream  of  music  went  on.  In 
one  of  his  bursts  of  indignant  —  perhaps  I  may 
say,  insurrectionary  feeling,  some  of  the  young, 
strong  and  more  untamed  of  the  field  hands  began 
to  breath  hard;  a  fierce  expression  lit  up  their 
dark  eyes,  and  a  boding  restlessness  was  obser- 
vable. 

"'Quit  that,'  said  a  harsh  voice,  'and  play 
something  lively.' 

"The  current  changed  to  a  lively  measure,  and 
in  a  moment  the  floor  was  covered  with  dancers. 

"Masoni,  that  evening  has  come  back  to  mem- 
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ory  as  distinctly  as  if  it  was  an  event  of  yes- 
terday. What  became  of  that  young  man,  of 
course  I  never  knew  —  but"  — 

I  turned  suddenly  round,  and  saw  Masoni  sit- 
ting upright,  his  face  deadly  pale,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  mine  with  an  expression  —  shall  I  say, 
of  horror?  —  "this  evening  I  have  found  him. 
You  — " 

"Are  that  slave!"  he  gasped,  rather  than  said. 
"Brown,  I  am  that  slave,"  he  continued,  after  a 
moment's  struggle  with  himself,  and  bowing  his 
head  as  if  my  knowledge  of  the  fact  (had  reduced 
him  again  in  reality  to  that  condition  — "  I  am 
that  slave.  And  it  is  the  crushing  consciousness 
that  I  am  an  American  slave,  the  personal  chattel 
of  a  man,  liable  to  be  caught,  imprisoned,  flogged, 
sold,  any  day,  should  I  ever  see  home  again,  that 
is  crushing  out  all  the  manhood  within  me.  This 
damning  consciousness  is  killing  me.  Since  the 
death  of  "Father  Grutmann,  this  thought  has  been 
gaining  ever  increased  power  over  me,  and  I  now 
bear  it  about  with  me  continually,  an  incubus 
weighing  me  down,  ponderous  as  a  world.  When 
I  made  my  unlucky  appearance  in  Leipzig^,  I  was 
full  of  hope  and  ambition,  and  went  forward  with 
all  confidence ;  but  as  I  raised  my  bow  for  the  first 
touch,  the  sickening  thought  came  over  me,  like 
a  sneer  from  a  demon :  'Ho !  ho !  pretty  well  for 
a  Virginia  slave!'  Prom  that  moment  the  thought 
has  fastened  itself  upon  me,  and  seldom,  except 
with  you,  is  its  crushing  weight  lifted.  There  are 
those,  who  as  soon  as  they  are  free  become  men! 
It  elevates  and  ennobles  them  to  breathe  free  air. 
My  temperament  is  different.  TSo  woman  can  be 
more  sensitive,  and  when  in  social  circles  I  find 
myself  honored  and  treated  as  I  feel  I  do  in  fact 
deserve  to  be  treated,  my  happiness  is  blasted  by 
the   grinning  devil's:     'Oh    ho!    pretty    well    for    a 
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Yirginia  slave ! '  Christmas  —  and  you  now  know 
why  —  is  to  me  a  period  of  strange  sorrow,  re- 
gret, indeed  of  an  infinite  conflict  of  emotions.  This 
evening  I  forgot  myself  entirely.  As  I  stood  be- 
fore the  audience,  I  was  again  on  the  old  planta- 
tion, the  people  lost  their  identity,  and  I  was 
playing  to  the  poor  beings  among  whom  I  was 
born,  and  over  whom  I  had  so  often  exerted  my 
power.  But  I  say ,  Brown,"  said  he  suddenly, 
while  a  triumphant  look  gleamed  from  his  eyes, 
"the  Cremona  has  as  much  power  as  the  old  fiddle 
had,  though!" 

"Yes,  Masoni,  it  was  the  most  wonderful  thing 
I  ever  witnessed  —  but  that  old  plantation  melody 
revealed  you.  Ever  since  I  first  saw  you  in  Leipzig, 
as  I  was  going  to  the  Post-office,  your  face  has 
been  a  mystery  to  me.  But  now,  my  good  fellow, 
I  know  your  secret ;  you  will  find  it  easier  to  bear, 
now  that  it  is  one  no  longer.  You  are  no  slave  to 
me,  and  here  is  my  hand  in  token  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  as  I  welcome  you  as  an  equal  — 
musically  a  thousand  times  my  superior  —  among 
'free  white  folks.'  Go  home  now  and  sleep,  and 
come  to-morrow  and  tell  me  your  history." 

With  a  look  of  gratitude  and  affection,  Masoni 
left  me. 


in. 

Upon  reflection  I  clearly  saw  that  the  cause 
of  Masoni's  unhappiness  lay  in  the  false  step  of 
concealing  his  origin.  Had  he  come  into  society 
as  a  rescued  slave,  this  fact  alone  would  have  won 
him  notice,  and  his  noble  and  beautiful  mind  and 
character,  leaving  out  of  view  his  great  artistic 
powers,  would  have  done  the  rest  in  securing  for 
him  all  of  happiness  that  falls  usually  to  the  lot  of 

2* 
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man.  I  had  afterwards  a  long-  and  serious  con- 
versation with  him  upon  the  subject,  and  advised 
him  to  let  his  history  be  made  known ,  and  thus 
drive  the  "devil,"  as  he  expressed  it,  from  his 
imagination.  For  him,  however,  this  was  a  step 
of  almost  unconquerable  difficulty.  The  trace  of 
African  blood  in  his  veins,  which,  however,  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  the  most  experienced  over- 
seer or  negro-trader  to  detect,  had  during  the  years 
that  he  had  passed  on  equal  terms  with  the  stu- 
dents at  Leipzig,  and  other  places,  become  a  bug- 
bear of  portentous  size.  As  the  idea  became  fami- 
liarized to  his  mind,  it  lost  in  some  degree  its 
terrors,  and  I  think  success  would  have  crowned 
my  efforts,  had  not  opposing  circumstances  inter- 
vened.' But  I  must  give  the  outline  of  Masoni's 
story.  He  was  born  on  the  plantation  where  I 
had  first  seen  him  —  was  the  pet  plaything  in  the 
family  until  he  was  five  or  six  years  old  —  was 
then  turned  out  among  the  other  children  until  he 
had  grown  up  a  pretty  boy,  when  he  came  again 
into  the  house  for  a  few  years,  and  was  thence 
transferred  to  the  stables.  His  master  always  trea- 
ded him,  kindly,  and  he  still  cherished  some  degree 
of  affectionate  remembrance  of  him.  His  turn  for 
music  was  remarked  while  he  was  still  very  young, 
and  time  and  opportunity  were  given  him  to  prac- 
tice the  fiddle  with  superannuated  old  Pompey,  and 
to  fit  himself  to  succeed  him  as  plantation  fiddler  — 
then  the  height  of  his  ambition  —  when  the  old 
man  should  "hang  up  the  fiddle  and  the  bow," 
which  event  happened  when  Masoni  was  still  but 
a  boy.  Pompey's  course  of  instruction  was  hardly 
one  which  would  be  admitted  into  an  European  con- 
servatory; —  hence  the  great  excellence,  the  pupil 
attained  was  owing  to  a  never-tiring  industry  and 
perseverance,  in  seeking  the  means  of  expressing 
upon  his  instrument  the  tones   which,    sleeping   or 
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waking- ,  were  always  ringing-  in  his  inward  ear 
No  one  —  and  he  a  slave  —  could  be  more  happily 
situated  than  he;  yet  something  within  refused  to 
be  contented  with  his  lot,  and  ideas  of  freedom, 
vague  and  uncertain  —  whence  they  came,  how 
begotten ,  he  knew  not  —  began  to  mingle  in  his 
dreams  and  musings,  and  make  him  miserable. 
Upon  such  topics  he  could  not  speak,  but  his 
thoughts  and  feelings  began  gradually  to  find  utter- 
ance in  strange  tones  and  peculiar  effects  of  his 
instrument. 

The  discovery  of  his  power  over  those  who 
heard  him  play,  drew  him  on  to  new  efforts.  He 
gave  himself  so  entirely  to  this  one  object  of  his 
existence,  as  to  bring  him  into  difficulty  with  his 
master. 

And  for  a  time  his  fiddle  was  taken  away.  — 
"What  I  suffered  then!  what  I  suffered  then!" 
exclaimed  he;  "I  believe  no  tophet  could  be  fuller 
of  torment."  The  loss  of  his  instrument  affected 
his  health  seriously,  and  at  last  his  goodnatured 
master,  partly  on  his  own  account,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  the  other  slaves,  whom  he  would  not  deprive 
of  this  small  enjoyment,  ordered  it  to  be  returned, 
cautioning  him  to  beware  how  he  allowed  it  to 
spoil  him  for  his  daily  tasks. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  good-natured,  easy  man, 
proud  of  his  descent,  proud  of  his  fine  plantation, 
of  his  horses,  his  dogs,  his  social  position,  and  of 
his  well-fed,  contented  slaves,  because  nature,  be}^ond 
a  very  handsome  personal  appearance  in  his  youth 
and  early  manhood,  had  given  him  nothing  else  to 
be  proud  of.  His  wife  and  children  were  all,  like 
him,  very  moderately  endowed  with  mental  advan- 
tages —  good,  respectable,  fashionable  people  — 
save  the  second  daughter,  Miss  Sarah.  Masoni, 
speaking  both  from  recollection  and  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  Father  Giitmann,  pictured  her  as  pos- 
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sessing  all  the  intellectual  gifts  denied  to  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  as  being-  proud,  headstrong,  and 
domineering  in  like  proportion.  While  still  a  little 
girl  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  she  was  more 
feared  and  disliked  by  the  people,  than  all  the  rest 
together.  It  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of 
plantation  life,  that  unless  the  mother  is  able  to 
understand,  appreciate  and  guide  the  development 
of  a  rich  and  productive  intellect,  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  left  to  its  own  resources,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  unfavorable  influences,  the 
chances  are  many  to  one  that  the  results  will  be 
in  a  high  degree  unfavorable.  Miss  Sarah  was  a 
source  of  infinite  perplexity  to  both  father  and 
mother.  She  tyrannized  over  them,  and  over  her 
brothers  and  sisters  —  how  much  more,  then,  over 
the  poor  people  of  the  plantation.  Her  teachers 
could  do  nothing  with  her,  and  yet  she  by  the  mere 
force  of  her  talents  far  outstripped  the  other  children 
in  her  acquirements.  She  had  one  passion  — 
Music.  Tired  of  the  shallowness  and  pretensions  of 
the  successive  teachers  she  had  had,  and  whom  she 
had  one  after  the  other  fairly  driven  from  the  place, 
the  winter  when  I  was  at  the  Christmas  festival 
before  described,  she  was  spending  in  Philadelphia, 
that  she  might  at  length  find  some  one  able  to 
afford  her  such  instruction  as  she  felt  she  needed. 
There  she  found  Father  Grutmann.  He  saw  at  once 
her  capacities,  and  won  her  respect  by  introducing 
her  immediately  to  the  best  pianoforte  music  of 
his  "Fatherland."  She  soon  found  in  him  a  man 
who  was  disposed  to  treat  her  airs  and  domineering 
tone  with  a  cool  contempt,  which  at  the  same  time 
incensed  and  attracted  her.  She  found  it  was  a 
matter  of  entire  indifference  to  him  whether  a  girl 
of  fifteen  was  disposed  to  continue  her  lessons  or 
not,  and  after  one  scene,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  was  forced  to  humble  herself  to    him,    or   lose 
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the  delights  of  the  new  world  into  which  he  had 
brought  her,  she  treated  him  with  perfect  respect. 
When  Spring  came,  she  would  take  no  denial  from 
her  father  or  from  Grutmann  —  he  should  go  with 
her  to  Virginia,  and  continue  his  instructions  until 
the  usual  period  when  the  family  feft  home  for  the 
summer  tour.  Thus  it  came  that  Father  Grutmann 
became  acquainted  with  Masoni,  and  discovered  his 
genius. 

"My  highest  delight,"  said  Masoni,  "at  that  time, 
was  to  leave  the  stables  after  my  work  was  done,  and 
listen  under  the  window  to  the  (to  me)  wonderful 
music  of  the  piano -forte  and  Father  Griitmann's 
violin.  The  new  world  was  thus  opened  to  me 
also,  and  when  I  had  a  leisure  moment  for  my  own 
practice,  oh  how  I  labored  to  reproduce  the  musical 
thoughts  I  had  heard!  The  old  man  took  no  notice 
of  me,  as  I  then  supposed,  nor  could  I  in  my  po- 
sition as  slave  presume  to  speak  with  him  upon  a 
subject  which  filled  my  thoughts  night  and  day.  He 
did,  however,  observe  me,  and  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  most  carefully,  and  would  gladly  have  set 
me  free,  had  it  been  by  any  possible  means  in  his 
power.  The  time  came  for  Grutmann  to  depart.  He 
had  made  himself  respected  and  liked  by  every 
member  of  the  family,  who  could  not  in  their  hearts 
thank  him  enough  for  his  restraining  influence  upon 
the  daughter  and  sister,  whom  they  could  not  com- 
prehend, and  who  lorded  it  so  haughtily  over  them 
all.  His  request  therefore,  that  Dick  might  drive 
him  to  the  stage  office  was  at  once  allowed,  and 
to  my  joy  I  first  found  myself  alone  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  with  the  good  old  man.  For  some 
time  little  was  said  as  we  drove  along.  But  just 
before  reaching  the  office  he  began:  — 

"So,  Dick,  you  are  the  musician  there,  it 
seems." 
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"Yes,  massa." 

"And  you  are  quite  a  famous  player,  they  say." 

"Oh!  massa." 

"Dick,  I  have  heard  more  of  your  music  than 
you  think.  If  you  were  only  free,  I  would  make 
a  man  of  you.  Let's  see :  1  say,  Dick,"  and  here  he 
fixed  his  eyes  full  upon  mine,  "if  —  if  you  should 
ever  find  your  way  to  Philadelphia,  go  to  the  first 
shop  in  whose  windows  you  should  see  a  collection 
of  musical  instruments,  present  this  letter,  which 
is  directed  to  me,  and  you  will  hear  where  I  am. 
Mind,  I  say  nothing  of  running  away,  and  follow- 
ing the  North  star  into  Pennsylvania;  I  only  tell 
you  that  should  you  happen  to  be  in  Philadelphia, 
don't  forget,  I'll  make  a  man  of  you.  Let  no 
living  soul  see  the  letter,  except  the  man  in  the 
music  store,  or  it  may  be  the  worse  for  you  and 
for  me."  Nothing  farther  was  said,  and  Father 
Gutmann  bade  me  good  bye  in  the  presence  of  the 
stage-office  people  as  unconcernedly  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  me  before. 

I  had  been  so  happy  in  the  possession  of  my 
fiddle  again,  as  to  be  quite  content  with  my  lot, 
and  this  encounter  with  Miss  Sarah's  musicteacher, 
strange  as  it  was  to  me,  was  soon  almost  forgot- 
ten. But  after  the  return  of  the  family  from  their 
tour,  things  were  changed.  Miss  Sarah  was  proud- 
er, haughtier,  less  amiable,  if  that  was  possible, 
than  ever.  The  monetary  crisis  of  1837  in  the 
commercial  world  had  at  length  reached  in  its  in- 
fluence many  of  the  Virginia  planters;  my  master 
among  the  rest.  Cabin  after  cabin  began  to  lose 
a  tenant,  sold  away.  My  situation  became  less  easy. 
My  leisure  hours  became  fewer.  The  order  to  stop 
that  eternal  fiddling  was  issued.  And  so  the  idea 
of  being  "made  a  man  of"  and  of  seeking  out  Fa- 
ther Gutmann,  became  more  and  more  prominent 
in  my  mind.     Still  this  idea  would    probably   have 
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led  to  nothing-,  had  not  an  accident  happened  to 
Miss  Sarah's  horse,  for  which  I  ivas  in  truth  not 
to  blame,  but  for  which,  with  eyes  flashing  and 
face  flushed  with  rage,  she  demanded  that  I  should 
be  flogged.  There  could  be  no  peace  in  the  house 
until  this  was  done,  and  so  for  the  first  time  since 
I  was  a  small  child,  I  was  stripped,  tied  up  and 
flogged.  Yes,"  continued  Masoni  after  a  pause,  in 
a  husky  voice,  "flogged  until  the  blood  ran  in 
streams.  The  scars  are  there  now,  and"  with  his 
eyes  gleaming  with  a  fierceness  which  I  had  never 
seen  in  them  before,  he  added,  "I  would  give  my 
life  willingly  for  revenge ! "  "According  to  the 
reckoning  of  old  mammy,  —  of  my  own  mother  I 
know  nothing  —  I  was  then  about  nineteen  years, 
and  felt  as  much  like  a  man  as  a  slave  can,  and 
the  injustice  done  me  at  the  instance  of  that  young 
girl  quite  changed  my  nature.  I  began  to  brood 
over  the  words  of  Father  G-utmann,  and  at  last  — 
I  did  run  away!  Night  after  night  as  so  many 
others  have  done,  I  followed  the  North  star,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  Pennsylvania  in  safety. 
But  I  was  far  from  Philadelphia.  Luckily  I  was 
so  white  as  to  avoid  suspicion,  and  as  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  my  old  instrument,  I  fiddled 
my  way  to  the  great  city.  My  letter  was  safe, 
and  I  presented  it  at  several  shops  where  musical 
instruments  were  displayed,  and  at  last  found  one 
where  the  address  was  known.  Father  G-utmann 
was  in  New  York ! 

"I  Addled  my  way  to  New  York,  and  after  re- 
peated efforts,  learned  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  old  musician  was  somewhere  near  Boston.  I 
fiddled,  my  way  to  Boston,  but  there  I  sought  him 
in  vain.     He  was  not  known  there." 

In  Boston  Masoni  made  his  case  known  to 
some  of  the  anti-slavery  people,  who  procured  a 
place  for   him   in    a  stable  at  the  North    End,    the 
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owner  ef  which  was  a  kind-hearted  man  and  gave 
him  time  to  earn  many  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  as 
the  musician  of  the  poorer  people.  It  was  in  the 
winter  of  1840—41  that  a  distinguished  German 
violinist  came  to  Boston  and  announced  a  series 
of  concerts,  (I  think  this  must  have  been  Herwig.) 
Masoni  had  been  long  enough  in  the  free  states  to 
feel  in  some  degree  a  free  man,  and  to  find  that 
no  one  suspected  his  faint  trace  of  African  blood. 
He  heard  the  new  artist  spoken  of  by  his  masters's 
customers,  and  an  irresistible  longing  seized  him  to 
hear  him  play.  With  a  trembling  heart  he  asked 
permission  to  attend  the  concert.  The  request  was 
received  with  a  laugh,  but  granted.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  hear  him  describe  the  feelings  with  which 
he  joined  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  Melodeon, 
and  by  slow  degrees  made  his  way  to  the  ticket 
box,  half  afraid,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  well, 
nay,  handsomely  dressed,  and  looked  quite  the  gen- 
tleman, of  a  repulse,  with  the  rough  question, 
"What  the  nigger  was  there  for. "  But  no,  as  he 
laid  down  his  dollar  a  ticket  was  handed  him,  and 
he  passed  in,  taking  a  programme  at  the  door, 
which  he  only  knew  was  right  end  up  by  noti- 
cing that  other  people  had  the  large  letters  at 
the  top. 

"The  happiness  and  misery  of  that  evening 
are  not  to  be  described  - —  happiness  at  hearing 
the  real  powers  of  the  violin,  and  seeing  what  it 
was  to  be  "made  a  man  of"  —  misery  at  the  idea 
of  having  lost  Father  Grutmann  forever.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  was  enchanted.  The  vocal  pieces, 
indeed  every  thing  but  the  tones  of  the  master  fell 
upon  deaf  ears  —  for  them  I  was  all  ear.  I  trem- 
bled, laughed,  cried,  and  the  people  near  me  in  my 
distant  corner  looked  upon  me  doubtless  as  a  crazy 
man  or  a  fool.  And  now  my  only  thought  was  of 
the  old  music  teacher;  where  to  seek  him;  how  to 
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find  him ;  I  repeated  my  visits  to  every  music  store 
in  the  city  —  the  same  old  answer  —  the  name 
upon  that  letter,  now  becoming  well  worn,  though 
kept  as  my  greatest  treasure,  was  unknown  to 
them. 

I  heard  that  the  last  concert  of  the  artist  was 
announced.  I  could  not  withstand  the  temptation, 
and  went ;  but  not  a  note  of  the  music  did  I  really 
hear;  violin,  voices,  pianoforte  appealed  to  senses 
too  much  preoccupied,  for  as  I  cast  my  eyes  upon 
the  audience  below,  from  my  seat  at  the  end  of  the 
gallery,  they  fell  upon  the  serene  features  of  Fa- 
ther Gutmann,  who  sat  in  a  chair  directly  in  front 
of  the  stage.  Heart  in  mouth,  every  nerve  qui- 
vering, the  last  note  had  hardly  ceased  to  sound, 
when  I  hastened  down,  pushed  my  way  through 
the  retiring  audience,  regardless  of  the  black  looks 
of  the  people  whom  I  crowded  anything  but  gently, 
and  reached  the  space  in  front  of  the  stage  only 
to  see  the  good  old  man  pass  the  door  of  the  pri- 
vate room,  whither  the  virtuoso  and  his  country- 
man had  retired.  For  a  moment  I  hesitated.  But 
I  could  not  lose  him  now  —  it  would  kill  me.  I 
rushed  after  him,  he  was  talking  with  the  great 
man  in  German,  but  turned  at  the  noise  I  made 
in  entering,  and  recognized  me  at  once. 

"Oh  Massa  Grutmann !  Massa  Gutmann ! "  was 
all  I  could  say.  He  laid  his  hand  so  gently  and 
kindly  upon  my  head.  "So  Dick,  my  boy,  you 
are  here  at  last.  You  want  to  be  made  a  man 
of,  then?" 

"Oh,  Massa  Gutmann!" 

"Well,  Dick,  tell  me  where  you  are  to  be 
found.     I  will  see  you  to-morrow." 

I  told  him. 

"Go  home  now,  I  wish  to  talk  with  this  gentle- 
man.    I  will  certainly  see  you  to-morrow. 

"Do  you  think,  Brown,  that  I  slept  that  night  ?" 
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The  next  day  the  North  End  stable  keeper  lost 
his  musical  servant.  Mr.  Gutmann  took  him  to 
the  small  country  town  where  he  was  then  Hy- 
ing, placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  village,  by  whom  he  was  instructed,  and 
whom  he  repaid  by  his  labor  as  boy  and  man  of 
all  work.  Mr.  Bigelow's  family  was  small,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  women,  except  the  head,  and 
as  is,  or  was,  common  with  New  England  country 
clergymen,  no  distinction  of  rank  between  master 
and  servant  was  made ,  and  Dick's  great  industry 
and  engaging  qualities  sOon  made  him  more  like 
a  son  than  a  servant. 

After  my  return  to  America  I  sought  out  Mr, 
Bigelow,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  in 
relation  to  his  former  pupil. 

Father  Gutmann  had  confided  to  him  the  histo- 
ry of  the  young  man,  but,  though  at  that  time  the 
notorious  fugutive  slave  bill  had  not  been  passed, 
it  was  judged  the  safer  course  to  keep  that  history 
secret.  The  name  Masoni  grew  naturally  out  of 
Gutmann's  German  pronunciation  of  Mason.  Mr. 
B.  described  Dick's  progress  in  learning  as  the 
greatest  phenomenon  he  had  met  during  a  long 
life,  in  Avhich  since  his  academy  days  he  had  sel- 
dom if  ever  been  without  pupils.  It  was  but  nat- 
ural that  such  rich  soil  so  long  fallow  should  pro- 
duce abundantly.  Eor  three  years  (the  happiest  of 
my  life!  said  Masoni),  he  had  his  daily  lesson  in 
literature  from  Mr.  Bigelow  or  his  daughters,  in 
the  German  language  and  in  music  from  his  pro- 
tector. And  then  when  Father  Gutmann  felt  that 
his  pupil  had  reached  the  limits  of  his  powers  of 
instruction,  he  took  him  from  the  quiet  routine  of 
his  New  England  village  life,  brought  him  to  Paris 
for  a  few  months  to  give  him  rest  and  relaxation, 
to  show  him  somewhat  of  the  great  world's  life, 
and  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  study    of  the 
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French  language.  Thence  they  came  to  Leipzig, 
to  Mendelssohn,  as  before  recorded. 

"But  why  was  your  history  still  kept  a  secret?" 

"I  don't  know  whether  Father  G-utniann  had 
any  special  reason  for  it.  In  fact  the  matter  had 
rather  passed  from  our  memories,  so  occupied  were 
we  both  with  other  absorbing  topics  of  thought.  It 
may  be  that  the  old  gentleman,  who  hated  the 
system  of  slavery  beyond  description,  had  some 
vague  idea  of  proving  through  me,  that,  had  we 
the  same  advantages  as  our  masters,  we  should  not 
fall  behind  them  in  other  accomplishments,  and 
only  in  case  I  took  the  high  position  he  hoped, 
did  he  intend  to  lay  bare  the  secret.  But  his  plans 
now  lie  buried  with  the  old  man  in  the  Gottesacher 
at  Leipzig.  While  he  lived  the  evil  spirit  kept  at 
bay,  but  his  death  changed  everything  to  me.  You 
cannot  conceive  what  it  is  for  one,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  spent  either  in  the  condition  of  a 
slave  or  under  the  care  of  such  a  parent  or  protector 
as  I  had ,  to  be  thrown  at  once  upon  himself  and 
his  own  resources.  My  grief  at  my  loss  had  hardly 
in  some  degree  subsided,  when  the  feeling  that  I 
&m  but  a  runaway  slave  began  to  gain  possession 
of  me.  I  cannot  conquer  the  weakness.  I  want 
some  one  to  lean  upon;  oh,  if  I  could  be  always 
with  you!" 

"You  would  find  me  but  a  poor  support!"  said 
I.  "I  am  alone  in  the  world,  and  this  evil  in  my 
lungs  is  already  warning  me  to  look  forward  with 
calmness  and  resignation  to  the  day  when  I  shall 
lie  down,  I  hope  to  pleasant  dreams,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Browns,  in  the  little  churchyard  at  Hildale. 
A  poor  support  I !  But  you  must  not  give  way  thus. 
Get  Satan  behind  thee  —  get  out  of  your  false 
position,  and  you  will  find  no  need  of  support." 

"Perhaps!" 

After     some    minutes      silence    he    continued: 
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"To.  confess  the  truth,  I  have  been  growing  bitter, 
since  we  parted  last  Spring.  Whenever  the  de- 
mon gets  possession  of  me,  the  smart  of  that  flog- 
ging seems  to  return,  and  a  terrible  desire  for 
revenge  is  strengthening  itself  gradually.  Every 
time  the  idea  that  a  great  gulf  does  in  fact  sepa- 
rate me  from  those  with  whom  I  associate,  though 
they  know  nothing  of  it,  comes  up,  this  craving 
for  revenge  is  sure  to  accompany  it.  I  have  in 
fact  been  brooding  over  this  thought  for  many  weeks 
past,  and  your  presence  is  a  blessing  from  heaven, 
as  it  relieves  me  from  that  idle  torment.  That  I 
have  labored  hard  to  improve  myself  you  know  — 
you  see  the  fruits  of  these  labors  —  and  yet  the 
motives  to  them  have  been  continually  becoming 
weaker.  ,1  am  a  fool,  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact  does  not  help  me." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  foolish  idea  which 
had  possessed  him ,  Masoni  had  sunk  quite  into  a 
state  of  despondency.  There  was  in  him  a  consti- 
tutional want  of  energy;  or  rather,  a  tendency 
when  the  critical  moment  came,  to  fail,  through 
a  latent  suspicion  of  his  own  powers,  a  suspicion 
which  only  at  such  moments  exerted  any  actual 
influence.  He  could  push  through  any  and  all  dif- 
ficulties in  search  of  the  golden  apple,  but  when 
it  hung  directly  over  his  head  he  hesitated  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand  to  pluck  it,  from  fear  that  it  was 
beyond  his  reach.  I  have  known  such  men  in  literary 
walks;  conscious  of  their  own  powers,  yet  gaining 
no  credit  for  them,  because  they  needed  the  recog- 
nition of  them  to  give  the  strength  to  prove  their 
existence.  Like  Masoni,  they  need  some  one  to 
lean  upon,  some  one  to  encourage  them.  Are  they 
not  the  Churchills  of  Longfellow's  recent  tale  ?  Masoni's 
affection  for  Pather  Gutmann  had  made  him  super- 
naturally  strong  and  enabled  him  to  press  onward 
with  a  steadiness  and  perseverance,    which  neither 
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ambition  nor  his   love    of  music    might    haye    given 
him.     Just   now   some   new   motive   was   necessary 
to  elevate  him   from    the    state   into  which    he  had 
sunk,  and  push  him  onward  in  his  career. 
That  motive  came. 


IV. 

Two  or  three  weeks  after  the  conversation 
above  sketched,  I  found  Masoni,  on  returning  to 
my  room  from  "a  winter  walk  at  noon"  in  the 
Thiergarten,  in  one  of  his  fierce  paroxysms  of  excite- 
ment —  face  livid,  eyes  distended  and  filled  with 
the  old  expression  of  half  fear,  half  horror  —  pa- 
cing the  floor  in  restless  agitation. 

"What  is  the  matter  now,  Masoni? 

"I  have  seen  them.  They  are  at  the  Hotel 
du  Nord." 

"Seen  whom?" 

"Old  Massa  and  the  young  Misses!" 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that  he  could  never  break 
himself  of  the  plantation  pronunciation  of  those 
words  when  much  excited. 

"It  may  be,"  returned  I,  "but  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  so  agitated  about  it.  It  is  perfectly 
ridiculous.  Be  a  man.  You  are  as  safe  from  them 
as  the  king  himself.  Have  you  no  idea  of  the 
changes  wrought  in  your  looks  in  a  dozen  years? 
Besides,  here  you  are  in  Europe,  and  I  am  the 
only  man  this  side  the  ocean  who  has  the  remotest 
suspicion  that  you  were  ever  a  slave.  Pshaw! 
you  are  as  safe  as  I  am." 

I  soon  calmed  him,  and  he  felt  ashamed  of 
the  foolish  terror  he  had  exhibited.  The  constitu- 
tional weakness  which  was  its  cause,  was  Masoni's 
misfortune.  ; 
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I  found,  upon  examining-  the  strangers'  list, 
that  he  was  probably  right,  in  taking  the  strangers, 
whom  he  had  seen  passing  from  a  carriage  into  the 
hotel,  for  his  old  master  and  his  daughters;  for  I 
read:  u  Mason,  rentier  y  aus  Washington,  und  zwei 
Frdulein  Mason." 

Subsequent  events  have  recalled  forcibly  to 
my  memory  the  extraordinary  fascination  Bulwer's 
"Lady  of  Lyons"  had  for  him.  I  believe  he  knew 
the  whole  by  heart,  I  have  still  a  copy  which  he 
accidentally  left  one  day  upon  my  table;  a  copy 
quite  worn  out  by  repeated  perusals.  But  not  to 
anticipate.  The  Masons,  as  we  learned  at  the  Em- 
bassy's, left  Berlin  after  a  few  days'  visit,  for  Paris, 
where  they  were  to  remain  several  months. 

Some  vague,  indefinite  thought  began  to  rule 
Masoni,  in  consequence  of  which  he  renewed  his 
studies  and  practice  with  every  energy  of  his  soul. 
He  hardly  allowed  himself  time  to  eat  and  sleep, 
and  at  last  gave  up  his  place  in  Liebig's  orchestra, 
as  he  said,  to  save  the  time  of  the  rehearsals.  I 
doubt  if  he  had  any  definite  plan  before  him ;  if  he 
had,  he  said  nothing  to  me  about  it.  At  the  end 
of  January,  as  I  find  by  referring  to  my  daily  me- 
moranda of  that  period,  Masoni  came  up  one  mor- 
ning, as  he  said,  to  thank  me  for  all  my  kindness 
to  him  and  to  bid  me  good  bye! 

"What!  are  you  going  away?" 

"Yes,  to  Paris." 

"To  Paris?" 

"Yes,  I  am  resolved  to  do  something  and  be 
a  man!  I  have  lost  too  much  time  already,  and 
if  I  succeed,  we  keep  the  secret  no  longer.  You 
will  guard  it  still  for  a  short  space?" 

„Thank  Grod!  Masoni,  that  you  will  no  longer 
let  your  talents  rust.  I  know  you  will  succeed, 
and  oh,  how  proud   I   shall  be  to   say,   the   great 
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violinist,  Masoni,  is  my  friend  and  was  once  a 
slave !" 

We  spent  the  day  together,  and  he  was  all  I 
could  wish.  His  arrangements  to  draw  his  money 
from  Leipzig,  in  case  of  need,  were  all  success- 
fully made,  and  as  he  left  me  in  the  ten  o'clock 
evening  train  for  Cologne  —  for  I  went  with  him 
down  to  the  station  —  he  gave  me  a  joyous,  part- 
ing look,  full  of  confidence  and  of  high  spirits, 
with  the  closing  remark:  "You  shall  hear  of 
me  yet ! " 

And  so  I  did. 

Prom  his  letters  and  those  of  other  friends,  I 
learned  that  Signor  Masoni,  the  elegant  and  accom- 
plished violinist  and  man,  introduced  by  most  fa- 
vorable certificates  from  the  best  musicians  in  Leip- 
zig, had  had  no  difficulty  in  making  his  way  into 
the  salons  of  the  great  town  of  Vanity.  I  heard 
of  him  as  the  most  popular  artist  in  high  circles; 
the  petted  favorite;  the  master  without  whom  no 
private  soiree  was  complete;  of  the  competition 
among  wealthy  amateurs  to  be  numbered  with  his 
pupils ;  of  his  haugthy  refusals  to  appear  before  the 
common  public,  but  of  his  willingness  to  lend  his 
aid  to  every  charity.  One  had  heard  of  the  as- 
tonishment he  had  excited  in  this  salon,  another  of 
his  great  performance  at  that;  and  about  a  month 
after  his  departure  a  friend  gave  me  some  notice 
of  his  movements  and  added  :  "The  beautiful  Miss 
Mason  is  said  to  be  quite  in  love  with  the  hand- 
some Signor;  she  is  a  very  fine  musician,,  thanks 
to  an  old  German,  her  teacher  when  she  was  a 
girl  —  and  their  performance  of  the  violin  and 
piano  sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  is  said  to 
be  superb.     They  play  together  almost  daily." 

Masoni  wrote  me  often  and  most  affectionately, 
and  spoke  of  his  great  success  in  modest  but  warm 
language.     Here  is  a  passage  from  a  letter,   dated 
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April  29th,  1850,  a  letter,  to  me  of  special  interest, 
as  it  was  the  last  I  received  from  him: 

"You  ask  me  about  my  old  master's  family, 
and  the  particulars  of  my  introduction  into  it.  The 
first  question  is  easily  answered;  the  other  I  will 
answer  when  we  mett  again.  The  oldest  daughter  is 
married  in  Virginia;  the  sons  are  there  also;  and  the 
household  here  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason,  Miss 
Sarah,  and  a  much  younger  daughter,  Julia.  Old 
Peter ,  now  with  head  like  the  snow ,  who  was, 
ever  since  I  can  remember ,  Major  Domo ,  is  here 
with  them.  Of  the  intellectual  capacities  of  them 
all  you  have  heard  enough.  I  sometimes  smile 
when  I  think  of  the  effect  a  certain  piece  of  infor- 
mation by  and  by  will  make  upon  the  weak  and 
proud  heads  of  the  family. 

"Miss  Sarah  is  a  magnificent  woman!  Beauti- 
ful as  the  day,  a  beauty  to  which  her  pride  lends  a 
noble  dignity  and  a  fascinating  charm.  She  plays 
like  an  angel  and  surpasses  any  woman  I  have  ever 
heard  in  throwing  soul  into  her  performances. 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  thing  it  is,  after  all,  to 
be  an  artist,  such,  as  I  may  say  to  a  friend  like 
you,  I  am,  or  have  tried  to  be,  —  at  all  events  have 
the  reputation  of  being  —  which  certainly  will 
read  more  modestly.  Beautiful,  because  it  opens 
the  doors  of  the  most  refined,  cultivated  and  intel- 
lectual, and  brings  you  into  circles,  where  every 
word  spoken,  every  idea  conveyed,  purifies,  enobles 
and  adorns  your  inner  life.  Think  what  a  heaven 
upon  earth  I  am  enjoying  in  the  societ}^  of  the 
noble,  cultivated  and  beautiful  women,  whom  I 
daily  meet!  I,  whose  companions  until  I  reached 
manhood  were  but  little  better  than  the  beasts  that 
perish,  whose  female  society  then  for  three  years 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  the  dear,  but  anti- 
quated daughters  of  Mr.  Bigelow,  and  who  since 
leaving  America  have  had  no  female  society,  owing 
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to  the  non-intercourse  between  the  sexes,  except  in 
case  of  special  introduction,  which  is  the  social  law 
of  Germany.  And  how  exquisitely  beautiful  are 
the  freedom,  the  mutual  regard  and  hearty  politeness, 
the  brother-and-sister-like  confidence,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  American  society,  so  far  as  I  can 
see  it  here,  in  the  social  laws  which  rule  the  inter- 
course of  the  young-  men  and  women.  I  labor  hard, 
but  it  is  delightful  labor.  The  devil  seems  to  have 
left  me.     Have  I  not  reason  to  be  happy?" 

My  reply  to  this  letter  remained  unanswered; 
and  as  week  after  week  passed  away  and  I  heard 
nothing  from  Masoni,  I  became  exceedingly  anx- 
ious concerning  him.  As  Wilkins  paid  me  a  parting 
visit  in  June,  coming  to  Berlin,  on  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  thence  home,  I  urged  him  to  seek  out 
Masoni  and  write  me  the  reason  of  his  incompre- 
hensible silence.  Wilkins  wrote  me  June  30th,  and 
from  his  letter  I  quote  the  following: 

"As  to  Masoni,  he  has  disappeared.  The  Ma- 
sons have  left  for  Italy,  and  there  is  a  story  afloat 
among  the  Americans  that  Miss  Sarah  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  disappearance.  They  also  say, 
that  there  was  a  grand  scene  at  the  Masons'  hotel, 
in  which  Masoni  was  a  principal  actor,  but  no 
particulars  are  known.  This  is  every  word  I  can 
learn  about  him." 


v. 

„Herr  Brown,  der  Masoni  war  hi'er  keitt  und 
wilnschte  Sie  sehr  zu  sprechen.  Ach,  Heir  Jel  Er 
sielit  sehr  sclilecht  aus  /"  (Mr.  Brown ,  Masoni  was 
here  to-day  and  wished  greatly  to  speak  with  you. 
Oh,  Heavens,  he  looks  miserably!)  said  good  Frau 
Rosenhagen  to  me  about  a  week  after  the  receipt 
of  Wilkins's  letter. 

3* 
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"Where  is  he  to  be  found?" 

"He  gave  no  address,  but  said  he  would  come 
again  in  the  morning." 

Sure  enough,  he  did  look  wretchedly  as  he  en- 
tered my  room  the  next  day.  A  more  miserable 
being  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen.  Pale,  haggard, 
wild  and  disordered  in  his  dress  —  the  victim  of 
a  mental,  perhaps  moral,  struggle,  which  had  almost 
killed  him. 

"What  under  heaven,  Masoni"  —  I  could  go 
no  farther. 

"Ah,  Brown,"  said  he  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
which  I  sometimes  dream  of  to  this  day,  "I  have 
had  my  revenge!    But  —  it  has  killed  me." 

I  was  too  much  overcome  with  his  appearance 
to  speak,  and  after  a  time  he  continued:  "I  am  at 
times  fully  persuaded  that  the  old  plantation  super- 
stitions of  the  devil  getting  actual  possession  of  a 
man  are  not  mere  imaginations;  and  that  there  is 
a  demon  of  some  sort  within  me,  whose  object  now 
is  attained  —  my  ruin,  soul  and  body." 

In  this  strain  he  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  thought  best  to  let  him  talk  himself  out,  inco- 
herent as  was  much  that  he  said. 

Several  days  passed  before  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  clear  conception  of  what  had  occurred,  the 
substance  of  which  was  this : 

The  only  definite  idea  he  had  in  bis  mind  when 
he  went  to  Paris,  was  to  play  the  part  of  a  great 
artist,  to  secure  the  friendship  and  respect  of  his 
old  master  and  family,  to  secure  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  through  a  third  person,  the  recognition 
of  his  freedom,  and  at  length  cover  them  all  with 
confusion  by  the  announcement  that  the  favored 
and  flattered  Masoni  was  none  other  than  the  run- 
away Dick.  But  a  vague  and  indistinct  vision  of 
something  beyond  —  drawn  evidently  from  the 
'Lady  of  Lyons"  —  floated    formless,    but  always 
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there,  before  his  imagination.  Fortunately  (or  the 
reverse?)  for  him,  American  musical  students  had 
carried  his  fame  to  our  countrymen  in  Paris,  and 
as  two  or  three  of  these  students  were  still  there, 
old  acquaintances  of  his,  he  was  soon  included  in 
all  invitations  extended  to  them.  But  he  instinct- 
ively felt  that  to  secure  the  social  position  among 
the  American  residents,  for  which  he  was  anxious, 
his  admittance  into  their  society  must  have  some 
other  basis,  than  that  of  mere  virtuosity.  The  eleg- 
ant and  refined  Signor  Masoni  —  he  whose  fame 
echoed  from  the  salons  of  the  most  exclusive  circles 
of  the  French  capital  —  for  there  were  in  1850 
few  traces  of  Liberie ',  Egalite  et  Fratemite  left  — 
—  was  too  marked  an  ornament  to  every  social 
gathering  in  which  he  deigned  to  appeary  to  be 
shut  out  because  he  made  it  an  indispensable  pro- 
viso that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  exhibit 
his  powers  upon  the  violin  in  mixed  companies. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  perform  his  share  in  accomp- 
anying upon  the  pianoforte  any  lady  who  favored 
her  friends  with  a  song  —  which  he  did  remarka- 
bly well  —  and  never  refused  to  take  his  turn  at 
that  instrument  when  dancing  was  made  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  evening.  On  several  occasions,  when 
the  Masons  were  not  present,  and  the  social  circle 
was  small  and  composed  of  such  persons  as  would 
appreciate  him,  he  sent  for  his  Cremona  and  ex- 
hibited his  art  —  the  effect  of  his  music  being  now 
as  joyous  as  it  had  formerly  been  melancholy. 

Within  a  month  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  he 
had  met  his  old  master  and  the  family  several 
times,  and  had  passed  one  or  two  evenings  at  their 
hotel.  One  evening  —  the  date  he  remembered 
as  being  associated  Avith  the  events  of  1848,  it  was 
Feb.  28th  —  he  met  the  Masons  at  an  evening 
party,  to  which  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  only 
upon  the  usual  terms.     He  had  had    more   conver- 
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sation  than  on  any  former  occasion  with  Miss  Sarah, 
during  which  something  in  her  manner  told  him 
that  under  all  her  politeness  was  still  a  feeling  of 
superiority  to  one  whose  extraction  and  preyious 
life  were  so  veiled  in  mystery. 

While  carrying  on  a  lively  chat  with  another 
young  lady,  who  was  evidently  proud  of  her  companion, 
his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  this,  and  a  feeling 
of  mortification  disturbed  him. 

"I  do  wish  you  would  ask  him  to  play,"  said 
a  young  lady's  voice  at  a  little  distance. 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  "the  Signor  is  invited  here  as  a  friend,  not 
as  an  artist.  You  know  his  aversion  to  playing 
in  mixed  companies,  and  it  would  be  an  outrage 
on  delicacy  for  me  to  request  him  to  pay  for  his 
evening's  entertainment,  in  music !  You  must  in- 
deed excuse  me." 

"But  Bell  Hastings  has  been  telling  us  how 
splendidly  he  played  at  their  house,  Wednesday 
evening,  and  I  am  dying  to  hear  him,"  returned 
the  young  lady. 

"That  is  a  mere  American  exaggeration,"  said 
Mr.  B. ,  "for  I  certainly  never  saw  you  look  so 
charmingly.  Happy  for  me  that  I  am  a  grave  and 
reverend  Signior!" 

"Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  "  said  the  voice ;  ''what  a 
provoking  man  you  are,  with  your  delicacy !  I  say, 
Miss  Mason,  Miss  Sarah  Mason,  I  mean,"  continued 
the  young  lady  after  a  moment's  pause,  "you  ask 
him.  I  knoio  he  can't  refuse  you,  with  your  great, 
grand,  winning  way." 

"We  will  see  as  to  that,  thought  I,"  said  Ma- 
soni,  as  he  described  the  scene.  "I  closed  the  con- 
versation with  my  chatty  neighbor,  by  some  com- 
monplace gallantry,  and  sauntered  away  to  the  piano- 
forte in  the  next  room,  where  some  of  the  more 
musical  were  collected,  and  accepted  the  invitation 
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to  play  a  Polonaise  by  Chopin.  When  I  closed, 
Miss  Mason  was  standing-  near  me;  oh,  how  beau- 
tiful she  looked,  with  her  noble  face  showing"  her 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  music!" 

"  'If  Signor  Masoni  can  play  the  difficult  music 
of  Chopin  so  exquisitely,  how  superb  must  be  that 
violin  playing*  which  renders  his  accomplishments 
upon  the  piano -forte  quite  forgotten  and  unnoticed,' 
said  she." 

"I  bowed  my  thanks  for  the  compliment." 

"Could  not  the  Signor  be  induced  to  break 
through  his  rule,  and  gratify  his  numerous  friends 
who  have  never  heard  him,  by  giving  them  the 
means  of  judging  for  themselves  how  much  he  ex- 
cels our  other  famous  virtuosos?"  continued  she. 

"May  I  adopt  what  I  am  told  is  an  American 
habit,  though  why  I  do  not  know,  and  reply  to 
Miss  Mason's  question  by  asking  another?  I  am 
told  that  Miss  Mason  is  a  remarkable  performer 
upon  this  instrument.  Please  cast  your  eye  upon 
the  company  in  this  suite  of  rooms,  and  say  wheth- 
er you  would  like  to  make  an  exhibition  of  your 
art  in  this  promiscuous  assembly?" 

"But  you  are  an  artist."  Instantly  sensible  that 
she  had  made  a  false  step,  she  added,  "you  are 
a  man." 

"True;  and  because  I  am  a  man,  and,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  an  artist  from  my  inmost  soul,  and 
because  the  tones  of  my  violin  are  the  language 
of  that  soul,  I  shrink  from  holding  up  any  acquire- 
ments I  may  have  made,  as  a  mere  subject  of 
wonder  and  astonishment  to  people  who  cannot 
comprehend  the  language  in  which  I   thus    speak." 

"But  I  hear  of  your  splaying  in  the  large  and 
frivolous  assemblies  of  the  great  salons." 

"True  again,  I  do  so.  I  do  it,  too,  for  money. 
But  those  are  circles  in  which  I  neither  have,  nor 
wish  to  have,  a  social  position.     I  go  thither,  per- 
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form  my  part  in  the  programme,  and  seek  in  other 
society  that  intellectual  enjoyment  which  the  man 
and  not  the  virtuoso  craves." 

"But  — " 

"Excuse  me  a  moment  longer,  Miss  Mason.  I 
fear  you  do  not  view  this  matter  in  its  true  light. 
I  am  a  devout  admirer  of  the  noble  literature  of 
your  country,  and  some  of  its  greatest  names  in 
science  and  letters  are  familiar  to  me.  I  find  that 
they,  almost  without  exception,  are  in  the  habit  of 
lecturing  in  seminaries  of  learning,  or  in  public 
promiscuous  assemblies,  for  money.  But  could  you, 
on  this  account,  in  such  an  assembly  as  this,  re- 
quest Longfellow  the  Poet,  Emerson  the  Essayist, 
or  Whitney  the  Geologist,  to  mount  a  temporary 
rostrum,  and  give  us  a  specimen  of  their  powers?" 

"Certainly  not."  And  with  a  cold,  distant, 
and  queen-like  bow  she  left  me. 

"The  next  week  I  received  an  invitation  to  a 
house,  whose  head  was  a  man  of  fine  musical  taste, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  few  where  I  had  con- 
sented to  break  through  my  rule.  My  instinct  told 
me  that  she  had  had  the  selection  of  the  company, 
for  there  was  not  an  unmusical  person  in  the  room, 
and  that  it  was  in  fact  her  party  collected  at  Mr. 
W.'s  house,  in  order  to  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
invite  me  to  play,  which  she  could  not  do  at 
home,  without  a  decided  breach  of  good  manners. 

"After  a  delightful  hour  of  general  social  in- 
tercourse in  the  small  and  select  circle  present, 
Miss  Mason  came  to  me  as  I  was  conversing  with 
Mr.  W.,  and  at  the  first  pause  addressed  me: 

" 'Signor  Masoni,  I  wish  in  the  presence  of  our 
host  to  ask  your  pardon  for  the  undervaluation  of 
you  as  a  man,  and  as  an  artist,  implied  in  my  re- 
quest the  other  evening  for  you  to  play;  I  have 
thought  much  of  what  you  said,  and  feel  fully  how 
strong  in  the  right   you    were.     You    see   who    the 
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people  here  this  evening"  are,  and  I  think  yon 
cannot  refuse  to  join  me,  in  the  endeavor  to  afford 
them  a  pleasure,  which  I  hope  they  may  not  soon 
be  able  to  forget.' 

"Oh,  Brown,  with  what  a  smile  was  that  said! 
I  was  recognized  by  her  as  her  equal  to  the  fullest 
extent." 

"Why,  Masoni,"  said  I;  "Talleyrand  or  Van 
Buren  could  not  have  shown  greater  tact!" 

"I  know  nothing  as  to  that,  my  demeanor  to- 
wards her  was  instinctive. 

"Indeed,  Miss  Mason,  before  a  company  in 
which  you  are  willing  to  exhibit  your  talents  and 
genius,  I  certainly  can  have  no  scruples. 

"The  servant  was  despatched  for  my  instru- 
ment, and  in  the  meantime  she  selected  from  the 
heap  of  music  a  work  which  she  handed  me  for 
my  approval. 

"It  was  Beethoven's  'Kreutzer  Sonata.' 

"We  played  it.  She  did  play  like  an  angel. 
I  never  played  that  piece  so  before." 

The  long  story  of  Masoni' s  gradually  growing 
intimacy  with  the  young  lady  I  pass  over.  It  is 
the  old  tale.  He  had  never  intimately  known  any 
young,  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  and  he 
soon  began  to  live  only  during  the  hours  when  he 
was  by  her  piano-forte.  His  incognito  was  perfect. 
Old  Peter,  from  whom  he  feared  recognition,  if  from 
any  one,  was  as  humble  and  obsequious  to  the  great 
Signor,  the  violinist  who  made  his  pockets  richer 
by  many  a  franc,  as  to  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
visited  at  the  house.  His  passion  increased  almost 
to  delirium.  He  forgot  me,  he  forgot  everything  else. 

Did  she  in  any  degree  return  his  feelings?  He 
felt  that  he  possessed  a  strong  influence  over  her. 
She  certainly  loved  the  artist,  —  did  she  care  foi 
the  man? 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  ever  dared  to 
speak,  or  in  any  manner  hint,  to  Miss  Mason,  of 
the  fire  which  was  consuming  him.  There  was  that 
in  her  manner  —  ever  cordial,  kind,  polite  as  it 
was  to  him,  haugthy,  proud,  and  even  arrogant  as 
he  saw  her  to  others,  the  plantation  girl  still  — 
which  prevented  this.  He  believed  himself  becom- 
ing as  necessary  to  her  as  she  was  to  him.  He 
fancied  he  could  read  all  he  wished  in  the  expres- 
sion of  her  eyes  and  in  the  effect  of  his  playing 
upon  her,  and  yet  there  was  a  certain  coldness  in 
the  tones  of  her  voice  when  conversing  with  him, 
a  certain  repelling  element  strangely  infused  into 
her  cordiality  and  politeness,  which  crushed  every 
hope. 

Hope!  What  did  he  hope?  He  could  not  say. 
He  did  not  know.  He  thought  only  of  the  present 
moment.  The  future  was  a  thick  darkness,  at  which 
he  shuddered,  but  into  which  he  did  not  seek  to 
penetrate. 

Summer  came  on  apace,  and  the  Masons  began 
to  talk  of  a  tour  in  Scotland.  Why,  as  the  time 
approached  for  their  departure,  did  such  a  change 
take  place  in  Miss  Sarah?  Whence  that  increasing 
air  of  constraint  in  her  intercourse  with  Masoni? 
Whence  that  occasional  uncertainty  in  her  perform- 
ance? that  growing  preference  for  the  darker  and 
more  sad  productions  of  Beethoven  ?  Whence  that 
half  melancholy,  dreamy  mood  in  which  she  would 
sit  listening  to  Masoni's  extemporizations  ?  She  con- 
versed with  him  less  and  less,  but  when  she  did 
speak,  the  tones  of  her  voice  were  tenderer,  and 
the  repelling  influence  grew  ever  weaker.  Still  he 
dared  not  speak  —  she  gave  no  hint  upon  which 
he  might  speak. 

"Three  weeks  ago,"  Masoni  went  on,  "I  was 
preparing  to  go  out  in  the  forenoon  as  usual,  when 
a  carriage  stopped    before   the   house.     It  was   the 
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Masons'  coach,  and  a  moment  after  old  Peter  came 
stumbling"  up  to  my  door. 

"  'Massa  and  Misses'  compliments  to  the  Signor, 
and  would  be  berry  happy  to  know  if  he  has  any 
engagement  dis  forenoon. 

"'No,  Peter,  why?' 

"  'In  dat  case,  here  is  a  note  for  Massa  Signor.' 

"Here  is  the  note,  Brown: 

"Miss  Mason's  compliments  to  Signor  Masoni.  The 
rest  of  the  family  have  gone  out  for  a  few  hours'  ride, 
and  she  would  be  happy  to  continue  her  musical  studies 
with  the  Signor  in  the  meantime,  if  it  be  consistent  with 
his  other  engagements. 

Paris,  June  20t/i.v 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  that  look,  Brown,  — 
there  is  nothing  uncommon  in  the  note  —  she  chose 
to  practise  when  the  house  was  still,  and  her  pa- 
rents and  sister  chose  to  take  their  drives  without 
her,  so  that  such  notes  came  every  week.  I  have 
saved  this  as  a  relic,  for  it  was  the  last. 

"Our  music  would  not  go.  We  turned  from 
Mozart  to  Beethoven  —  from  the  sonatas  to  the 
romances,  in  vain.  Even  of  the  'Kreutzer  Sonata'  we 
could  make  nothing  Her  fingers  at  length  left  the 
keys  —  mine  did  but  mechanically  rest  upon  the 
strings.  We  sat  long  without  a  word.  A  flood  of 
joy,  an  ocean  of  happiness,  too  great  for  speech, 
overwhelmed  me.  I  felt  that  all  I  could  ask  was 
mine.  All  thought  of,  every  consideration  in  regard 
to  the  difference  in  our  positions  had  been  for  weeks 
obliterated.  It  was  as  if  the  world  contained  but 
two  beings,  and  we  made  for  each  other.  And  now 
at  this  moment,  when  the  gate  of  Paradise  was 
opened,  it  was  the  horrible  face  of  my  bosom  dem- 
on that  looked  upon  me.  Ho !  ho !  pretty  well  for 
a  nigger! 

"I  seemed  actually  to  hear  the  old  mockery.  I 
started    and    turned    round    to   see    if  any    one  was 
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there  who  had  uttered  the  words.  I  was,  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  crushed  to  the 
earth.  Without  the  warning  of  this  imaginary  (real  ?) 
voice,  I  really  believe  that  in  the  delirium  of  my 
joy  I  should  have  broken  the  silence  by  speaking 
of  the  whirlwind  of  passion  which  was  sweeping 
me  before  it  —  and  —  and  that  it  would  have 
been  well  received.  But  now  I  saw  in  all  its  fear- 
ful extent  the  awful  gulf  that  separated  us.  Did 
I  read  her  heart  aright,  she  could  never  join  her 
fate  to  mine  until  the  mystery  which  surrounded 
me  was  cleared  up,  —  and  what  hope  had  I  if 
that  secret  was  disclosed! 

"If  I  had  spoken! 

"Yet,  I  fully  believe  she  awaited  and  expected 
it.  I  could  see  the  effort  it  cost  her,  at  length, 
still  without  turning  to  me  —  for  she  had  sat  all 
this  time,  at  the  piano  —  to  say  scarce  audibly: 
•'Play,  Signor,  I  shall  not  hear  you  many  times  more!' 

"It  was  almost  impossible,  but  I  obeyed.  My 
feelings  soon  began  to  find  expression  in  the  tones 
of  my  instrument,  in  all  their  horror  and  despair. 
I  never  played  so  before  —  I  never  shall  again. 
/  did  not  play  —  it  was  the  demon,  and  the  drops 
stood  upon  my  cold  forehead  as  I  heard  the  tones. 
That  proud,  strong  nature  at  length  gave  way  en- 
tirely, and,  bowing  her  head,  she  wept  like  a  child. 
I  paused.  With  an  effort  that  agitated  her  whole 
frame,  she  recovered  her  dignity  and  composure 
and  made  some  slight  remark,  which  told  me  in 
its  tones  that  the  crisis  was  past,  and  had  passed 
unimproved  —  that,  were  I  other  than  I  was,  the 
shock  to  her  haughty  nature  was  one  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten.  After  some  minutes  again  of  silence, 
during  which  she  fully  resumed  her  self-composure, 
she  turned  towards  me ,  and  said  in  a  calm  voice 
—  it  is  all  engraved  upon  my  memory  'as  with  an 
iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  forever'  —  'There  is 
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something-  m  your  music  to-day,  which  reminds  me 
of  a  —  a  violinist  whom  I  used  to  hear  when  I 
was  a  girl.' 

"I  bowed.     I  could  not  speak. 

"'Oh  ho!'  whispered  the  demon,  'give  her  the 
old  plantation  music,  and  see  if  she  will  recognize  it.' 

"Let  the  psychologist  explain  why  and  how 
that  allusion  to  my  boyhood  for  the  moment  changed 
the  whole  current  of  my  feelings  —  converted  for 
the  instant  all  my  love,  my  despair,  into  some 
demoniac  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  beautiful  and 
injured  being  before  me.  I  saw  in  her  only  the 
young  girl  who  had  crushed  me,  like  a  nauseous 
insect,  years  before  —  and  I  did  play  the  old 
plantation  music.  I  had  played  but  a  few  moments 
with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  hers  —  I  have  no  doubt 
filled  with  the  lurid  light  of  the  sea  of  fire  within 
me  —  and  her  eyes  fastened  to  mine  as  if  fascin- 
ated by  a  serpent,  when  an  expression  of  scorn, 
mingled  with  humbled  pride,  hopeless  love,  outraged 
womanhood,  each  triumphing  in  turn,  shot  into  every 
feature  of  her  face,  and  filled  all  her  figure  with 
an  indescribable  majesty,  as  she  rose,  and,  white 
as  the  driven  snow,  trembling  in  every  limb,  just 
gasped  out  — 

"'Who  are  you?" 

"Miss  Mason,  tho  scars  of  the  brutal  flogging 
once  given  to  the  violinist,  whom  you  used  to  hear 
when  you  were  a  girl,  are  upon  my  back,  and  they 
smart  yet! 

"Such  a  shriek! 

"The  French  servants,  who  hastened  into  the 
room,  bore  away  their  senseless  mistress,  and  I 
went  home  with  the  pangs  of  Erebus  in  my  bo- 
som, but  my  demon  in  triumph. 

"That  evening  a  note  informed  me  that  the 
visits  of  Signor  Masoni  could  no  longer  be  received 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Mason. 
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"Of  course  not,  and  yet  before  a  week  had 
passed  I  was  ringing-  at  the  door.  I  could  not  re- 
frain. Peter  came.  The  moment  he  saw  me  he 
assumed  all  the  dignity  of  an  old  Roman,  and,  not 
waiting  for  me  to  speak,  said,  —  'Berry  sorry  to 
be  so  imperlite ,  but  Signor  Masoni's  visits  isn't 
agreeable  to  the  family.' 

"But,  Peter,  for  heaven's  sake,  how  is  Miss 
Sarah?" 

« <■  Berry  sorry  to  be  so  imperlite,  I  say,  but  I 
must  not  have  no  sort  of  communication  with  Sig- 
nor Masoni.     Massa's  orders  is  positive.' 

"Oh  Peter,  don't  you  recognize  me?  Have 
you  forgotten  Dick  the  plantation  fiddler  ?  Do  tell 
me  whether  Missis  is  living  or  dead ,  and  I  will 
never  trouble  you  again."  The  truth  flashed  upon 
Peter's  mind  and  my  Medusa  face,  as  it  must  have 
almost  been,  seemed  to  turn  him  into  stone.  Strange 
that  at  that  moment  I  could  feel  the  ridiculous ! 
But  the  oddity  of  his  bewilderment  and  the  comi- 
cality of  its  external  signs,  excited  a  smile  —  the 
feeling  which  caused  it  merely  floating  upon  the 
resistless  torrent  of  my  woe,  like  *a  bubble  upon 
the  mighty  flood  of  Niagara.  His  words,  when  he 
did  speak,  are  ringing  in  my  ears  yet. 

"'Young  Missis  is  dying,'  and  then,  after  a 
long  look  at  me,  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself: 
'Looks  just  like  his  father  did. 

"My  father!  my  father!  —  who  was  he?" 

"'Old  Massa!'" 


Thus  closes  the  manuscript  of  my  late  friend. 
In  looking  over  his  daily  records  of  personal  events, 
however,  I  have  found  the  following  entries  in  re- 
lation to  the  two  principal  persons  of  this  history. 

June  20th  y  1851.  —  In  the  Parisian  corre- 
spondence (June  2)  of  the  New  York ,  a  paper 
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which  owes  its  circulation  mainly  to  the  scandal- 
ous matter  with  which  it  fills  its  columns,  I  find 
to-day  the  following"  execrable  paragraph:  —  "Among 

the  Americans  here  are  Mr.  M and  family,  on 

their  way  home  from  Italy.  The  proud  and  beau- 
tiful daughter,  who  created  such  a  sensation  here 
last  winter,  is  but  the  wreck  of  what  she  was.  There 
is  a  story  hinted  about  of  some  strange  affair  with 
one  of  her  father's  niggers." 

By  heavens !  If  Masoni  sees  that,  I  would  not 
give  a  dime  for  the  lives  of  either  that  rascally 
correspondent,  or  the  scoundrelly  editor. 


Aug.  6th,  1852.  —  Oh  why  am  I  chained  here 
to  this  bed  of  sickness!  For  among  my  letters  to- 
day is  one  from  Wilkins,  now  in  New  York,  in 
which  this  passage  occurs: 

"Think  of  it;  Masoni  has  turned  up  in  this 
city !  But  he  has  sunk  down,  down,  down,  until  he 
is  just  keeping  soul  and  body  together  playing  the 
violin,  and  drowning  memory  with  liquors  in  the 
lowest  dance  houses!     Poor  fellow!" 

Poor  fellow!  Poor  fellow! 


An  Evening  in  the  Hartz. 

Among  the  persons  whom  I  met  while  making 
the  usual  foot  journey  through  the  Hartz,  was  a 
gentleman  who  joined  our  party,  after  leaving 
Blankenburg  on  our  way  through  the  valley  of  the 
Bode,  and  the  villages  Elend  and  Schirke,  to  the 
Brock  en.  On  such  journeys  we  easily  make  ac- 
quaintances; sympathy  in  tastes  and  in  the  objects 
of  our  travel  leading  to  great  freedom  of  inter- 
course, and  making,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
strangers  quite  intimate  companions.  I  was  sitting 
under  the  piazza  of  the  little  house  for  refreshment 
upon  the  top  of  the  Ziegenkopf,  a  lofty  height  back  of 
Blankenburg,  looking  down  upon  the  remains  of 
the  old  robber-den  of  Beinstein,  and  the  beautiful 
open  country  spreading  away  far  as  vision  could 
reach.  Giving  loose  rein  to  the  imagination,  I  was 
endeavoring  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  time,  when 
the  people  of  Quedlinburg,  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
insolence  of  the  Lord  of  Beinstein,  came  together, 
traders  and  mechanics  as  they  were  —  and,  don- 
ning the  array  of  war,  stormed  the  robber  chief 
in  his  lofty  den  on  that  huge  mass  of  sandstone 
and  actually  prevailed  —  right  for  once  overcoming 
might.  This  was  in  1336.  The  rascal  was  shut 
up  in  the  large  oaken  cage,    which   you    may    still 
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see  in  the  town  hall  of  Quedlinburg,  and  kept  there 
nearly  two  years,  till  he  purchased  his  freedom  for 
3000  thalers,  —  a  large  sum  then. 

It  was  there  that  the  stranger  joined  me,  and 
together  we  drew  many  a  fantastic  picture  of  those 
old  times.  In  the  course  of  the  conversations  we 
had  during  the  two  or  three  days  which  we  em- 
ployed in  following  the  path  of  Faust  to  the 
Brocken,  he  learned  that  I  was  an  American,  and 
informed  me  that  he  had  known  several  of  my  coun- 
trymen, and  indeed  esteemed  them  very  highly. 
His  acquaintance  I  marked,  was  confined  mostly 
to  our  authors ,  though  one  or  two  painters  and 
sculptors  were  not  wholly  unknown  to  him.  He 
spoke  of  the  author  of  "Arthur  Mervyn,"  of  Irving, 
and  Cooper,  of  the  author  of  "Evangeline,"  and 
especially  of  Hawthorne,  whom  he  gave  the  high- 
est place  in  the  rank  of  our  imaginative  writers. 
Drake,  author  of  the  "Culprit  Fay,"  he  had  well 
known,  and  he  mentioned  several  American  authors 
who  had  done  him  the  honor  to  seek  his  acquain- 
tance, but  with  whom  he  could  from  no  intimacy. 
L  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  of 
men  who  seem  to  me  to  have  lived  a  whole  age 
since  —  such  as  Joel  Barlow  of  the  "Columbiad" 
and  Dwight,  who  labored  so  hard  to  make  an  Epic 
of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  He  expressed  no  great 
friendship  for  these  gentlemen,  though  he  did  them 
all  due  justice,  the  one  as  a  diplomat,  the  other 
as  the  head  of  a  learned  institution.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  felt  a  little  suspicious  that  all  was  not 
right  with  him,  gentlemanly  as  he  seemed,  and  at 
length  ventured  to  ask  him  who  he  was.  He  smiled, 
and  replied,  as  he  gave  me  his  card,  "I  think  I  am 
not  unknown  to  you  by  reputation,  though  you  do 
not  recognize  my  person.  Your  remarkable  coun- 
tryman, Hawthorne,  has  done  me  the  honor  to  im- 
mortalize me  in  one  of  his  sketches." 
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His  card  was  this: 


£()£  ittan  of  -fancg. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  a  more  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  journey  through  the  scenes  of  so  much 
poetry  and  legend  as  the  Hartz,  could  not  be  found, 
and  during  my  intercourse  with  him  my  imagination 
was  kept  upon  the  stretch.  We  parted  at  the 
Brocken,  where  he  had  proved  an  invaluable  ac- 
quaintance, pointing  out  demons  and  witches  and 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  creations  in  the  clouds,  among 
the  boulders  and  granite  blocks  about  the  Brocken 
house,  in  the  valleys  below,  and  in  the  woods  of 
the  neighboring  lesser  heights.  My  course  from 
the  celebrated  scene  of  the  Walpurgis  night  orgies 
was  to  the  unromantic  region  of  the  mines,  Groslar, 
Clausthal,  and  that  section  of  the  country;  but 
some  days  later,  on  reaching  Ilsenburg,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  romantic  and  legendary  valley  of  the 
Use,  I  found  a  note  left  for  me  inviting  me  to  be 
present  at  a  meeting,  where  I  should  see  many  cel- 
ebrated characters  —  a  meeting  in  which  he  had 
a  part  to  perform,  and  to  which  he  would  willingly 
take  me,  if  I  would  call  for  him  at  such  an  inn 
on  such  an  evening. 

One  of  the  pleasant  routes  for  a  day's  ramble 
in  the  Hartz  is  from  Ilsenburg  over  the  mountains 
to  Harzburg,  a  way  not  much  travelled,  since  most 
pleasure-seekers  go  from  the  Brocken  down  through 
the  valley  of  the  Use,  and  thence  by  way  of  the 
fine  post-road  to  the  above-named  place.  Fortu- 
nately I  reached  Ilsenburg  at  the  right  time ,  and 
after  rest  and  refreshment  I  called  upon  The  Man 
of  Fancy.  It  was  a  warm  August  evening,  but  the 
heat  was  tempered  by  a  cool  breeze  from  the 
Brocken,    while    the    lustre    of  the    full    moon    lent 
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magic  to  the  evening  view  of  the  little  town,  which 
lies  wedged  in  among  the  low,  forest-covered  moun- 
tains, to  borrow  a  figure  from  Longfellow,  as  in  the 
mouth  of  a  trumpet. 

"Will  you  give  this  night  to  me?"  asked  the 
Man  of  Fancy. 

"Willingly." 

"Then  we  will  at  once  start  for  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  on  the  way  I  can  explain  what  you 
need  to  know." 

I  can  never  forget  that  walk!  All  that  I  had 
ever  read  of  the  Hartz  seemed  to  become  real  as 
history.  The  bright  moonbeams  piercing  the  forest, 
and  lying  here  and  there  upon  our  road  in  broad 
patches  of  white  light;  the  lofty  tower-like  cliffs  of 
the  Ilsenstein  with  its  iron  cross,  whence  the  wit- 
ches in  Faust  came  to  the  Brocken,  illumined 
against  the  dark  background  of  firs ;  the  Use  rush- 
ing merrily  down  its  rocky  bed,  and  telling  queer 
tales  of  the  doings  up  on  the  mountains,  to  all  such 
as  understand  the  language  of  running  waters ;  the 
mysterious  mountains  themselves ,  in  their  dark 
robes  —  almost  funereal  in  the  night-,  the  mills 
with  their  silent  wheels,  which  stand  along  the 
little  river  after  you  leave  the  town;  and  finally 
the  solemn  silence  which  brooded  over  all  as  we 
wended  our  way  up  the  valley :  —  all  these  things 
are  a  living  picture  to  me  yet. 

By  and  by  we  turned  away  from  the  valley  of 
the  Use  and  followed  the  little  brook,  which  comes 
brawling  down  from  the  Scharfenstein ,  and  which 
led  us  into  the  dense  woods  and  to  the  top  of  a 
high  ridge.  Here  we  emerged  into  a  broad  open 
space,  which  the  charcoal  burners,  those  real  as 
well  as  legendary  characters  of  the  Hartz,  had  laid 
bare  of  its  leafy  dress. 

A  valley  falls  away  to  the  right  —  deep,  and 
in   the   moonlight,    obscure;    but  we    avoided    this, 
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following"  the  track  of  the  coal  waggons  to  the 
forest,  which  crowned  the  next  ridge,  through  whose 
glades  we  passed  and  descended  into  the  valley  of 
the  Ecker. 

Those  who  go  this  route  by  day  to  Harzburg, 
or  come  up  from  that  place  to  drink  milk  at  the 
Molken  house,  a  mile  beyond,  and  thence  make  the 
little  excursion  hither,  see  indeed  a  most  lovelv 
nook  in  the  mountains,  which  a  thick  overshadow- 
ing wood,  and  a  broad  singing  brook  tumbling 
over  the  rocks  in  mimic  cataracts,  render  a  deli- 
cious spot  for  rest,  after  the  heat  of  the  walk. 
Still  it  is  but  a  recess  in  the  mountains;  the  very 
place  for  the  melancholy  Jacques  to  lie  by  the  water 
and  ruminate  upon  the  sorrows  of  the  wounded 
stag;  all  apart  and  separate  from  the  great  world 
without. 

But  I,  have  not  yet  stated  the  object  of  our 
walk  as  explained  by  The  Man  of  Fancy. 

We  were  speaking  of  literature  and  literary 
men,  especially  of  imaginative  writers,  when  we 
emerged  from  the  forest  into  the  open  space  above 
mentioned.  Above  us,  high  up  the  slope,  in  the 
edge  of  the  woods  the  fires  of  the  charcoal  bur- 
ners were  gleaming,  and  the  wreaths  of  smoke  sail- 
ed slowly  away,  half  illumined  by  the  moon,  like 
the  spectres  of  Ossian. 

"Did  we  not  know  by  experience,"  said  my 
companion,  "how  light  and  fragile  are  those  smoke 
wreaths,  the  eye  could  certainly  never  distinguish 
them  from  solid  and  tangible  bodies,  as  they  glide 
away  from  us  into  the  recesses  of  the  woods.  And 
indeed,  did  we  not  know  that  the  brilliant  clouds 
piled  up  behind  the  mountains  of  a  summer  after- 
noon are  but  masses  of  mist  and  fog  glorified  by 
the  sun's  transforming  touch,  how  could  the  eye 
learn  to  distinguish  them  from  the  snow-crowned 
peaks    of  the   Alps,  glowing    or   blushing   in   their 
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eternal  solitudes,  as  the  day-god  pours  his  midday 
splendor  upon  them,  or  just  kisses  them  by  way 
of  morning  greeting  or  evening  good  night?  One 
is  just  as  real  to  the  eye,  is  as  much  a  feature  in 
the  landscape,  as  the  other.  So  in  that  world  which 
is  opened  to  us  in  books.  History  gives  us  scenes, 
incidents,  characters  in  ponderous  tomes,  and  we 
exhaust  all  the  resources  of  the  intellect  and  im- 
agination in  our  efforts  to  feel  them  as  real  and 
tangible  existences.  Yet,  scenes,  incidents,  charac- 
ters, which  are  created  and  illumined  by  genius, 
like  mist  wreaths  by  the  sun,  —  which  are  offspring 
of  the  fancy  alone,  —  have  in  our  memories  and 
hearts,  and  that  too  without  effort  of  ours,  as  dis- 
tinct a  recognition,  and  a  place  as  clearly   defined. 

"Is  Henry  the  Fourth  a  more  real  character  to 
you,  Brown,  than  Falstaff?  Bayard,  the  knight 
without  fear  and  without  reproach,  more  real  than 
Don  Quixote?  Dr.  Johnson  than  the  vicar  of 
Wakefield?  Alexander  Selkirk,  chasing  goats  on 
an  island  in  the  Pacific,  than  Crusoe  talking  with 
his  parrot  on  one  of  the  Southern  West  India  islands 
over    against  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Orinoco  ?' 

I  could  not  deny  this. 

"Such  creations,  when  once  genius  has  breathed 
into  them  the  breath  of  life,  are  immortal  —  cer- 
tainly undying  so  long  as  letters  remain  and  hu- 
man nature  is  unchanged.  The  realms  of  the  imag- 
ination are  peopled  with  them ,  their  maxims  are 
quoted  in  everyday  life  and  their  wisdom  becomes 
a  part  of  the  common  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
They  form  a  Republic  free  to  all  nations,  and 
tongues,  and  confessions,  —  a  republic,  however, 
to  which  not  every  pretender  can  be  admitted,  and 
now-a-days  the  enormous  increase  of  candidates  for 
admission  has  forced  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  receiving  new  members  to  the  privilege 
of  their    immortality.     And   this    brings   us   to    the 
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object  before  us.  At  proper  intervals,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  half  a  century,  or  thereabouts,  a 
proclamation  goes  forth  for  all,  who  have  sought 
the  distinctions  of  genius,  to  bring  the  offspring  of 
their  imaginations  and  present  them  for  admission 
into  the  Society  of  the  Immortals.  On  these  occa- 
sions a  sort  of  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the 
republic  is  held,  a  tribunal  is  erected,  and  such  as 
pass  the  examination  of  Truth  and  Nature  are 
admitted  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
community.  The  rest  you  will  soon  see  for  your- 
self, for  we  are  drawing  near  the  place  of  our 
meeting." 

We  passed  rapidly  down  the  winding  way, 
which  led  abruptly  through  the  forest  into  the  Ecker 
valley. 

At  the  base  of  the  steep  descent  I  was  sur- 
prized to'  find  a  broad  smooth  way  covered  with 
short  thick  grass,  which  led  up  the  valley  and  was 
lost  behind  a  veil  of  gloom  impenetrable  to  the 
sight,  which  like  a  lofty  curtain  shut  us  out  from 
the  mountain  nook,  the  scene  of  the  coming  cere- 
mony. The  Man  of  Fancy  held  me  back  within  the 
cover  of  the  woods,  and  motioned  me  to  hold  my 
peace.  I  was  however  too  much  absorbed  in  what 
I  saw  to  talk,  for  the  road  was  alive  with  men  and 
women  on  foot,  on  horseback  or  in  coaches,  in  the 
costumes  of  various  nations  and  eras,  all  moving  tow- 
ard the  veil,  behind  which  they  successively  disap- 
peared, as  the  traveler  is  lost  behind  the  cloud 
upon  the  mountain's  brow.  Though  in  some  degree 
prepared  by  my  companion  for  what  I  saw,  still  I 
could  hardly  believe  that  anght  but  a  masquerade 
was  passing  before  my  eyes.  As  my  vision  adapted 
itself  to  the  peculiar  light,  I  began  to  note  indi- 
viduals of  the  crowd  and  to  recognize  forms  long 
since  familiar  to  my  imagination.  Now  passed  an 
old  fashioned   family  coach  drawn  by  two  fat,  lazy 
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horses,  in  which  sat  two  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England;  the  one  held  a  package  of  controversial 
tracts  in  his  hand;  the  other  a  Latin  classic;  the 
former  was  evidently  the  incumbent  of  a  fat  living ; 
the  latter  a  picture  of  simplicity  and  poverty:  the 
former  was  deep  in  an  argument  to  which  his 
wealth  and  social  position  gave  weight,  and  I  caught 
the  word  "Monogamy"  twice  as  they  passed;  the 
latter  listened  with  that  deference  due  from  one  so 
inferior.  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  Parson 
Adams!"  burst  involuntarily  from  my  lips.  The 
Man  of  Fancy  smiled.  Soon  there  followed  a  man 
clad  in  an  old,  rusty,  suit  of  knight's  armor,  amb- 
ling along,  mounted  upon  the  shabbiest  of  beasts. 
His  haggard  face,  lantern  jaws,  thin  spare  figure 
only  saved  from  being  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
by  a  certain  noble  and  wrapt  expression  of  counte- 
nance would  have  marked  him  sufficiently  as  Don 
Quixote,  had  he  not  been  followed  closely  by  a 
short  thick  boor,  with  face  of  mingled  stupidity  and 
cunning,  upon  a  dapple-grey  ass.  —  An  immense 
man  in  hose  and  doublet  with  sword  by  his  side,  on 
foot,  "larding  the  lean  earth  along,"  I  recognized 
instantly  as  Sir  John  Falstaff,  even  before  I  heard 
his  question,  "Prithee,  Poins,  is  ever  a  good  sheris 
Sack  to  be  had  in  this  out-o'-the-way  place?"  A 
traveler  footsore  and  weary ,  on  his  back  a  heavy 
burden,  his  eyes  intent  upon  a  scroll  upon  which 
was  inscribed,  "Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come!"  made 
my  very  heart  leap;  —  Christian,  the  Pilgrim! 
But  perhaps  no  one  aroused  such  a  thrill  of  pleasur- 
able emotion  as  he  who  came  up  the  road  dressed 
in  a  coat  of  skins,  on  one  shoulder  a  fowling  piece, 
on  the  other  a  parrot.  "Poor  Robin  Crusoe,  where 
are  you?  Where  have  you  been ?"  said  the  bird.  My 
childhood's  dream  had  become  real.  I  looked  uponhim 
who  had  made  a  more  vivid  and  lasting  impression 
upon  my  youthful  imagination  than  any  other.  My  im- 
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pulse  was  to  rush  forward  and  address  him.  My 
companion  checked  me,  or  haply  I  might  have 
been  unceremoniously  sent  about  my  business. 

Another  of  the  carriages  had  two  elderly  gen- 
tlemen; one  a  noble  specimen  of  the  simple,  unaf- 
fected, kindly  old  English  gentry;  the  other  a  lame 
man  in  military  undress ;  and  behind  the  coach  was 
perched  the  stiffest  of  all  footmen  —  who  but  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly,  Capt.  Tobias  Shandy  —  known 
as  Uncle  Toby  —  and  corporal  Trim! 

But  I  must  not  dwell  here.  Most  of  the  company 
had  assembled  before  our  arrival  in  the  valley  and 
the  road  was  soon  unenlivened  even  by  a  solitary 
wanderer.     And  now  we,  too,  advanced. 

At  a  touch  from  the  Man  of  Fancy,  the  veil 
opened,  and  the  most  enchanting  sight  met  my  as- 
tonished vision.  Whole  armies  of  the  subjects  of 
Oberon  and  Titania,  with  Ariel,  the  Genies  of  Eastern 
romance,  and  the  Elves  of  Tieck,  had  been  employed 
in  preparing  for  the  meeting.  The  Ecker,  as  it 
flowed  over  its  rocky  barriers,  was  hardly  recogni- 
zable as  the  stream  I  had  formerly  seen  by  day,  so 
transparent  were  its  waters,  so  bright  and  sparkling, 
and  so  lovingly  kissing  mossy  banks,  adorned  with  all 
the  flowers  and  sweetscented  herbs  of  fairy  land. 
The  valley  was  spread  out  with  a  delicate  carpet 
of  soft  grass,  from  which  all  disagreeable  intruders, 
spotted  snakes,  thorny  hedgehogs,  newts  and  blind- 
worms  and  the  like,  had  been  excluded  by  the 
Fairies  as  from  the  bowers  of  Titania  in  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream."  The  trees  seemed  grander  and 
more  stately.  The  roughnesses  of  the  soil  had  be- 
come thymy  banks  of  earth  and  seats  of  moss  and 
turf;  the  shrubs  and  tangling  briars  were  now 
bowers  of  roses  and  eglantine,  or  formed  canopies 
for  such  as  would  repose  upon  beds  of  roses  — 
canopies  of  all  that  is  beautiful  or  fragrant.  The 
moonbeams  as  they  penetrated   the   recesses  of  the 
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valley  were  charged,  so  that  over  the  whole  space, 
that  delicious  light  which  illumines  the  lands  of  the 
imagination,  soft,  mellow,  golden,  roseate,  rendered 
every  object  distinct  to  the  vision  as  in  the  bright 
beams  of  mid-day. 

As  I  glanced  upward  to  the  treetops  my  eyes 
were  blinded  by  the  splendor.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  precious  stones  ever  dreamed  of  by  oriental 
imagination  had  been  brought  hither  from  subter- 
anean  cave  and  hall  of  Genie  and  strewn  broadcast 
upon  the  foliage.  It  proved  however  to  be  the 
work  of  the  wood  nymphs,  who,  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  had  taken  advantage  of  a  passing  shower, 
to  fasten  a  raindrop  to  every  leaf  of  the  forest. 

These  things  I  noted  at  a  glance,  for  my  at- 
tention was  immediately  absorbed  by  the  multitude 
there  assembled,  and  by  a  beautiful  temple  —  a 
sort  of  Walhalla,  upon  a  gentle  rise  of  ground  in 
the  centre  of  the  valley.  In  this  edifice,  a  tempor- 
ary structure  for  the  occasion,  were  many  statues 
of  such  men  of  lofty  genius  as  have  peopled  the 
realms  of  the  imagination  with  living  and  enduring 
inhabitants.  I  saw  there  the  thin  face  of  Cervantes,  the 
oriental  visage  of  the  Author  of  the  "Arabian  Nights," 
the  serene  and  noble  features  of  Dante,  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  Ben  Johnson,  Lope,  Moliere  and  their  like. 
Honest  tinker  Bunyan  had  his  place,  Goldsmith, 
Mackenzie,  and  even  Macpherson  theirs.  Macpherson, 
for,  think  as  we  will  of  his  poetic  powers,  in 
some  moment  of  the  inspiration  of  genius  he  added 
to  the  creations  of  fancy.  I  saw  also  with  some 
surprize  the  well  known  bust  of  the  little  man 
Mozart.  The  Man  of  Fancy  understood  the  ex- 
pression of  my  face,  and  remarked,  that  although 
the  heroes  and  heroines,  for  whose  creation  Mozart  is 
deemed  worthy  a  place  in  this  Temple,  belong  origi- 
nally to  Da  Ponte,  or  Beaumarchais ,  or  whoever  it 
might  be,  they  would  long  since  have  been  forgotten  but 
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for  the  life  and  soul  which  he  gave  them.  But  the 
high  place  in  the  temple  was  filled  by  the  statue 
of  him,  who  so  surpassed  all  that  have  lived  and 
wrought  in  the  lands  of  fancy,  as  to  have  no  second. 
Above  all,  crowned  with  ever-living  laurel,  peerless 
in  dignity  and  calm  majesty  of  visage,  with  brow  se- 
rene, the  very  throne  c.f  intellect,  stood  Shakspe ARE. 
The  great  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  all  antiquity, 
like  those  of  modern  ages,  stood  indeed  below  him 
—  the  greatest  creative  genius  that  has  done  honor 
to  mankind.  Of  all  the  creatures  of  the  imagination 
here  in  such  numbers  collected,  no  one  could  claim 
so  many  as  his  children  as  the  immortal  Englishman. 
There  stood  Prospero  with  his  magic  wand  and 
garment,  and  by  his  side  the  sweet  innocence  of  Miran- 
da. In  a  little  group  by  themselves  were  the  noble 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  his  friend,  Portia  and  Ne- 
rissa,  Lorenzo  and  his  Jessica.  Shylock  stood  a  lit- 
tle apart  eyeing  them  evilly  askance. 

Lear  oppressed  with  mighty  grief,  Hamlet  with 
a  gloom  unearthly,  Macbeth  and  his  wife  gnawed  by 
awful  remorse,  Timon  the  Manhater  —  all  were 
there,  and  what  a  group  of  women  —  the  holy 
Isabella,  the  arch  Rosalind,  the  witty  Beatrice,  the 
lorn  Ophelia,  the  timid  Viola,  the  noble  Helena, 
the  constant  Imogene.  In  every  quarter  I  saw  the 
children  of  Shakspere's  genius.  At  the  foot  of  an 
oak  by  the  brook  lay  Jacques;  at  a  small  table 
served  by  FalstafFs  page  sat  the  fat  knight  and  Sir 
Toby  Belch  pledging  each  other  in  copious  draughts. 
Some  excitement  was  caused  by  a  disturbance  which 
arose  among  a  group  a  short  distance  from  the  place 
where  I  was  standing.  It  proved  to  he  a  wordy  war 
between  Parolles,  ancient  Pistol  and  Capt.  Bobadil;  but 
was  quelled  instantly  by  the  appearance  of  the  majesty  of 
the  law  in  the  persons  of  officers  Dogberry  and  Verges. 

I  need  not  say  that  of  the  great  number  of  people 
of  all  nations,  tongues,  languages,  epochs  and  eras,  thus 
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collected  together,  comparatively  few  were  known 
to  me.  But  that  mattered  little.  Those  whom  I  did 
know  were  numerous  enough  to  give  my  eyes  and 
my  imagination  full  employment.  On  every  side 
I  met  forms  and  faces  the  sight  of  which  recalled 
instantly  and  renewed  the  delight  of  years. 

But  now  I  heard  the  voice  of  a  herald,  who  had 
come  with  one  of  the  kings  of  Shakspere  and  the 
Man  of  Fancy  led  me  back  to  the  entrance  of  the 
charmed  valley.  The  proclamation  was  to  the  effect 
that  half  a  century  had  passed  away  since  the  last 
general  meeting  for  the  naturalization  of  citizens  in 
the  Republic  of  the  Immortals  and  they  had 
now  come  together  again  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing and  deciding  on  applications  by  men  of  genius 
for  the  reception  of  their  creations  into  the  Republic, 
there  to  have  and  to  hold,  to  receive  and  to  enjoy, 
all  and  several,  its  rights  and  honors  and  privileg  es 
"And  now,"  ended  he,  "let  all  such  as  during  the 
past  half  century  claim  to  have  created  beings 
worthy  to  live  and  have  their  being  in  the  endur- 
ing realm  of  the  Imagination  appear,  and  present 
their  offspring  at  the  tribunal.  The  Representative 
of  Posterity  sits  there  as  judge,  and  Truth  and 
Nature  as  his  assistants." 

The  Tribunal  was  just  outside  the  barrier  and 
had  escaped  my  notice  as  I  entered  —  probably 
owing  to  the  effect  first  of  the  gloom  I  had  encountered, 
and  then  of  the  absorbing  character  of  the  view  which 
met  my  eyes  upon  entering  the  enchanted  circle. 

To  tell  of  the  crowd  of  beings  which  suddenly 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  valley,  as  if  raised  by  magic, 
would  be  utterly  impossible.  Representatives  of  all 
civilized  nations  and  tongues  were  there,  bringing 
up  to  the  Judge  such  as  they  hoped  would  pass 
the  ordeal  and  keep  their  names  alive  in  the  field 
of  literary  fame.  A  crowd  of  bustling  Frenchmen 
came   first.     There   were  Sue,    and  Paul    de  Kock, 
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and  George  Sand,  and  nobody  knows  how  many 
more.  At  most  of  the  creatures  presented  by  them, 
the  Representative  of  Posterity  smiled  or  frowned 
and  at  the  touch  of  the  wands  of  Truth  and  Nature, 
they  fell  into  ashes  or  disappeared  entirely.  Corinne 
and  Consuelo  stood  the  test,  and  a  few  others  of 
both  sexes,  but  the  number  was  small  in  compar- 
ison with  the  crowd  who  vanished  like  a  morning 
mist.  I  was  amused  at  a  plea  made  to  the  judge 
by  the  Man  of  Fancy  in  behalf  of  two  or  three 
personages,  whom  that  functionary  seemed  inclined 
to  condemn  as  untrue  to  nature. 

"They  are  true,  your  honor,  to  Frenchmen's 
nature,"  said  he,  "and  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people 
to  make  a  world."  The  judge  smiled,  and  it  was 
found  that  they  did  pass  the  ordeal. 

When  Fouque  appeared  with  Undine,  a  curious 
question  arose,  whether  she  was  to  be  considered 
as  human  or  still  a  nymph  of  the  waters.  It  was 
left  to  her  to  decide,  and  the  beautiful  creature 
chose  the  former.  As  human,  though  she  had  suf- 
fered beyond  the  power  of  humanity  to  bear,  still 
as  human  had  she  tasted  of  love  and  happiness. 
Both  Truth  and  Nature  dropped  a  tear  as  she  pas- 
sed through  the  portal,  where  she  was  greeted  with 
all  a  sister's  affection   by  Ophelia    and  Desdeniona. 

Hoffmann  came  with  Kapellmeister  Kreisler, 
and  Master  Martin,  and  a  sweet  Grerman  girl  with 
deep,    loving  blue  eyes  —  they  passed  in  at  once. 

It  was  very  remarkable  that  from  Italy,  Austria, 
and  other  countries,  cursed  with  the  censorship  of 
bigoted  priestcraft  and  despotism,  very  few  came  to 
present  their  creations.  There  are  many  men  of 
Grenius  there,  said  the  Man  of  Fancy,  but  all  traits 
and  sentiments,  which  give  life  and  reality  to  their 
creations  are  crushed  out,  and  the  noblest  souls 
are  allowed  to  present  the  world  little  more  than 
the  outward   forms    and  masks    of  humanity.     Had 
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Zschokke  lived  South  of  the  Alps  his  Alamontade 
would  never  have  passed  the  Tribunal  as  he  now 
does. 

A  complete  report  of  all  that  took  place  on 
this  remarkable  occasion  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question,  by  any  force  less  than  a  full  corps  of  Tribune 
reporters.     I  can  give  a  few  incidents  only. 

Picciola,  in  innocent  and  child-like  beauty,  pas- 
sed in,  the  touch  of  the  wand  of  Truth  but  adding 
to  the  charm  of  her  ingenuous  countenance. 

The  most  successful  of  all  who  appeared  at 
the  Tribunal  in  the  number  of  his  creations  which 
stood  the  tests,  was  Scott.  Yet  many  of  his  finest 
conceptions  were  excluded  as  being  historical  figures, 
clothed  indeed,  but  not  created  by  him.  Waverly, 
Ivanhoe,  Baillie  Jarvie,  and  several  others,  whom  I 
did  not  happen  to  know  —  not  being  much  of  a 
reader  of  Scott,  — with  Die  Vernon  and  Rebecca,  pas- 
sed in.  I  saw,  too,  old  Isaac,  of  York,  and  thought 
to  nryself,  a  companion  for  Shylock  at  last,  but 
Isaac  would  have  no  intercourse  with  him.  The 
Judge  had  hardly  finished  the  creations  of  Scott, 
when  two  horsemen  were  seen  in  the  distance 
coming  leisurely  along  the  ridge  from  Harzburg,  fol- 
lowed by  an  immense  multitude  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 

"Heavens!"  said  I,  "If  all  that  crowd  find  ad- 
mittance, there  will  not  be  room  enough  in  the 
whole  valley  for  a  man  to  turn  himself." 

,, Never  fear,"  said  my  friend,  „they  all  have  to 
pass  the  wands  of  Truth  and  Nature." 

With  immense  parade  and  ceremony,  the  motley 
crew  were  brought  before  the  judge.  The  most  cas- 
ual observer  could  not  fail  to  note  the  close  family 
resemblance,  somewhat  disguised  by  paint,  costume, 
and  theatrical  secrets.  They  paled  and  vanished 
one  by  one,  until  but  a  type  or  two  of  them  all 
were  left,  and  these  the  wand  of  Nature  reduced 
by  a  touch  to  a  few  pieces  of  buckram  and  a  small 
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quantity  of  shreds,  patches,  paint  and  spangles. 
The  originator  of  the  "two  horsemen"  seemed  at 
first  a  little  surprised  and  indignant  at  his  recep- 
tion by  the  Representative  of  Posterity,  but  soon 
recovered  his  good  humor,  and  collected  the  remains 
of  the  crowd  in  his  handkerchief,  with  the  remark 
to  Cooper,  who  stood  near,  that  here  was  material 
enough  for  as  many  more,  who  would  do  well 
enough  for  the  present  generation  —  and  as  to 
Posterity,  what  has  it  done  for  me  that  I  should 
care  for  it? 

Cooper  came  forward  with  a  very  confident  air 
and  intimated  to  the  Judge  and  his  assistants,  that  if 
they  destroyed  Jus  creations  in  this  wise,  he  should 
sue  for  damages.  The  Judge  said  that  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  description  and  the  marvellous- 
talent  for'  incident,  which  all  the  world  gave  him. 
credit  for,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  his  men  and 
women  long  in  remembrance,  but  only  on  condition 
of  their  passing  the  ordeal,  could  they  hope  to  join 
the  band  of  the  Immortals. 

It  was  indeed  curious  to  see  how  creatures  on 
which  he  had  labored  with  all  the  powers  Grod  had 
given  him  —  beings  whom  he  seemed  to  cherish 
with  more  than  parental  fondness,  fell  away  and 
crumbled  into  dust  at  the  touch  of  the  wand.  One 
old  hunter,  who  cast  wistful  glances  at  the  forest 
around  us .  stood  the  test,  as  did  also  a  creation 
in  a  red  skin.  In  relation  to  the  latter,  a  singular 
question  arose,  as  to  whether  it  belonged  to  human- 
ity, or  should  go  with  the  supernatural  beings,  which 
dwell  in  another  part  of  the  realm  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  Man  of  Fancy  argued  that  it  was  a 
splendid  creation  and  had  found  its  place  already 
in  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  whole  literary 
world;  he  admitted  that  it  was  as  purely  a  being-; 
of  the  fantasy  as  the  water  and  air  spirits,  but  it 
had  human  affections  and  feelings,  which  could  only 
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find  play  in  the  company  of  the  old  hunter  who 
had  just  passed  in. 

This  view  of  the  case  prevailed,  and  the  Indian 
and  Leatherstocking  were  soon  in  deep  converse 
upon  some  topic  of  natural  religion. 

Lyron  was  another  who  brought  forward  a 
large  number  of  candidates  of  both  sexes,  and  seemed 
not  a  little  enraged,  when  a  touch  of  the  wands 
showed  them  to  be  but  canvass-covered  frames  on 
which  he  had  painted  himself  more  or  less  black, 
or  daubed  the  features  of  his  lascivious  companions. 
I  have  always  hated  that  man's  writings,  and  rejoice 
exceedingly  at  the  fate  of  his  puppet  Byrons  and 
mistresses. 

What  a  contrast!  for  a  mild,  modest,  New 
England  country  clergyman  appeared  with  a  little 
wild  creature,  which  he  had  picked  up  in  an  out- 
of-the  way  hucklebberry  pasture  —  the  most  exquis- 
ite representative  of  a  certain  class  of  American 
children  that  imagination  ever  conceived.  Judd's 
little  Margaret,  you  may  be  certain,  was  not  ex- 
cluded. 

Diedrich  Knickerbocker  begged  the  Judge  to 
pass  him  in  at  once,  if  at  all,  as  he  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  gather  some  valuable  information 
from  the  old  hunter,  who  had  spent  his  early  years 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, no  difficulty  or  hindrance  met  the  little  old 
man  in  his  passage  to  the  Immortals. 

One  or  two  curious  legal  questions  of  possession 
occurred.  A  Spanish  or  gipsey  dancing  girl  was 
presented  by  half  a  dozen  different  persons.  I  think 
Longfellow,  Victor  Hugo,  and  even  Carl  Maria  Von 
Weber  all  claimed  her. 

"If,"  said  the  Judge,  "it  was  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  the  people  within,  or  to  those  whom  1  re- 
present, that  this  question  should  be  decided,  I 
should  certainly  not   give   my  decision   but   in   the 
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presence  of  Cervantes,  for  if  I  do  not  err,  Preciosa 
must  look  as  much  to  him  as  her  creator  as  to 
any  other  of  whatever  genius.  She  has  become  a 
living  reality,  and  as  such  passes  in,  and  whatever 
claims  you  have  to  urge  must  be  brought  before 
some  other  tribunal  than  mine." 

x4.nother  of  these  cases  was  still  more  curious, 
and  of  special  interest  te  me.  Some  one,  I  do  not 
know  who,  had  brought  forward  a  barber  —  a 
prattling,  cunning,  noisy  knave,  who  was  at  once 
claimed  by  Beaumarchais  as  his  property.  It  would 
have  made  little  difference  as  to  the  proprietorship 
in  the  end,  for  the  form  was  without  life,  and  was 
rapidly  fading  away  before  the  wand  of  Truth, 
when  Rossini  stepped  up,  and  by  a  stroke  of  genius 
filled  it  with  vigorous  life.  With  a  leer  at  the 
sober  virgin,  Truth,  and  a  comical  glance  at  the 
Judge,  Figaro,  for  it  was  he,  began  in  stentorian 
voice:  Largo  al  factotum.  He  had  sung  but  a 
few  notes,  when  from  within  was  heard  the  glorious: 
Non  piu  andrai  from  another  Figaro. 

"Stop,  stop,"  cried  the  Judge,  "this  is  no  opera 
house,  nor  Yankee  singing  school,"  but  as  the  two 
Figaros  refused  to  stop,  they  were  put  into  the 
custody  of  the  herald,  for  contempt  of  court.  They 
made  him  no  little  trouble,  each  contended  that  he 
was  the  veritable  Figaro,  and  that  he  alone  was 
the  living  representative  of  Beaumarchais'  original 
Barber.  To  save  time  and  trouble,  and  also  as 
being  in  fact  the  most  just  course  to  pursue,  the 
Man  of  Fancy  argued  that  they  'both  should  be 
admitted  among  the  Immortals,  as  they  both  stood  the 
tests  of  Nature  and  Truth ;  and  that  their  reception 
might  be  considered  as  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  case  of  the  two  Dromios.  The  two 
Figaros  embraced  very  lovingly,  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  them  soon  after  in  a  musical 
entertainment  given  to  Sancho  Panza,  the  Dromios, 
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Launce,  Speed,  Falstaffs  boy,  Corporal  Trim,  and 
several  other  servants  and  footmen  who  are  still  in 
the  service  of  their  masters  among"  the  Immortals. 

Another  case  similar  in  principle,  was  that  of 
a  noble  woman  —  one  of  the  grandest  and  loveliest 
of  creations.  A  Frenchman,  and  two  or  three 
Vienna  men  of  literary  attainments,  if  hardly  to  be 
called  poets,  claimed  her.  She  would  however, 
have  never  passed  the  barrier,  had  not  Beethoven 
come  to  the  rescue  and  endowed  her  with  a  soul 
so  lofty,  a  spiritual  fire  so  heavenly,  as  to  render 
her  worthy  the  society  of  Hermione,  and  Isabella, 
and  Yiola,  those  masterpieces  of  Shakspeare's  all- 
creative  genius.  As  Leonora  or  Fidelio,  she  will 
—  she  must  live  as  long"  as  human  hearts  are 
"touched  with  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds." 

As  to  the  more  recent  creations  of  genius,  not 
much  was  at  this  time  decided.  Several,  who  had 
brought  a  troop  of  candidates,  were  advised  by  the 
Judge  to  wait  until  another  assembly.  A  whole 
crowd  of  fashionable  novelists,  who  persisted  in  pre- 
senting their  heroes  and  heroines,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  the  last  shred  and  patch  disappear 
at  a  single  wave  of  the  wand  of  Nature.  Some  of 
them  were  severely  reproved  by  the  judge  for  their  pre- 
sumption in  bringing  such  hollow  works  into  his 
presence,  and  Lady  Blessington,  I  recollect  in  par- 
ticular, was  told  that  she  could  gain  little  favor 
at  that  tribunal,  for  stealing  an  entire  work  from 
Henry  Mackenzie,  and  tricking  out  his  finely  drawn 
characters  in  the  paint  and  tinsel  of  her  fashion- 
able life. 

Dickens  was  told  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
experiment  for  him  to  present  many  of  his  heroes 
and  heroines,  as  the  touch  of  Truth  and  Nature 
might  not  be  too  well  borne  by  many  of  his  ex- 
aggerated caricatures.  He  was  wise  enough  to 
take   advice    from   the   Man   of    Fancy,    and    only 
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brought  forward  some  half  a  dozen  personages,  of 
whom  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller  of  course 
were  admitted  as  well  as  little  Nell.  Mr.  Pickwick 
went  bowing  and  smiling  in,  and  a  natural  attrac- 
tion brought  him  at  once  into  the  company  of  Uncle 
Toby,  the  Yicar  of  Wakefield,  and  their  club,  while 
Sam,  as  in  duty  bound,  joined  the  soiree  of  footmen. 
I  overheard  him  remark,  as  he  cast  his  eye  upon 
the  stolid  face  of  Sancho  Panza  —  "Well  you  are 
a  rum  'un !"  Little  Eva  coming  up  at  that  moment 
under  the  care  of  Uncle  Tom,  the  touches  of  Truth 
and  Nature  only  adding  to  life  and  reality,  she 
passed  in  with  Nell.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw 
anything  more  perfect,  more  angelic,  than  the  little 
group  soon  after  formed  upon  a  bank,  shaded  with 
orange  trees,  where  they  found  Mignon  —  Eva, 
Nelly  and  Mignon,  with  the  dark  face  of  Uncle 
Tom  turned  toward  them,  radiant  with  satisfaction, 
and  Nelly's  old  grandfather  sitting,  the  picture  of 
aged  happiness,  by  her  side. 

Most  of  Bulwer's  characters  await  a  future 
assembly.  Pelham,  the  fop,  entered,  but  seemed  ill 
at  ease  in  the  company  of  the  fops  of  the  last  cen- 
tury whom  he  found  there. 

One  sweet  creature  I  must  not  forget.  She 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  life  had  been  a  weary 
waste,  a  time  of  sighing  and  tears,  of  hopes  defer- 
red and  expectations  cut  off,  of  affections  blighted 
and  longings  unutterable  never  satisfied,  yet  she 
had  borne  all  so  meekly,  had  borne  her  sad  lot  so 
heroically,  that  Truth  held  not  out  her  wand,  but 
kissed  her  and  dropped  a  tear  upon  her  pale  cheek. 
Need  I  say  that  this  was  Evangeline?  Need  I 
speak  of  her  reception  by  Helena  and  Hermione? 

A  dark  looking  man  approached,  who  might 
have  ventured  to  offer  several  candidates  for  ad- 
mission, but  modestly  presented  but  two  —  a  wo- 
man of  haughty,   noble    beauty,    clouded   with   the 
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weight  of  some  awful  and  secret  sin,  and  her  child, 
than  whom  no  elf  nor  mischievous  fairy  could  have 
presented  a  more  wonderful  and  significant  face. 
That  scarlet  letter  upon  the  breast!  Hester  and 
little  Pearl.  They  passed  in  among  the  immortals. 
Little  Pearl  found  no  companion  at  first,  but  some- 
thing in  Eva  won  her  confidence,  and  a  look  of 
extreme  wonder  overspread  her  face  as  she  felt 
the  strange,  sweet,  new  influence  to  which  she  was 
subjected.  Hester  sought  no  one,  but  there  was 
one  there,  who  knew  what  the  burden  of  sin  is; 
and  he  could  sympathize  with  her  in  her  sorrow 
and  abasement.  He  sought  her  out,  and  she  soon 
found  the  blessedness  of  sincere  sympathy  in  the 
sin-beladen  Christian,  the  Pilgrim.  She  will  find 
another  friend  there,  for  Harley,  the  Man  of  Feeling, 
is  one  of  the  Immortals.  Hester's  lot  is  better  now 
than  in  the  old  Puritan  days  of  Boston.  Becky 
Sharp  passed  without  difficulty ,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  her  reception  by  the  ladies  was  very  gratify- 
ing; she  soon,  however,  found  friends  enough  a- 
mong  the  gentlemen.  I  do  not,  at  this  moment,  rec- 
ollect any  others  of  general  interest  who  were 
admitted  to  the  Republic,  nor  does  it  seem  advi- 
sable to  dwell  upon  the  fate  of  those  who  were 
unsuccessful. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  business  of  the 
occasion  was  transacted  was  a  marked  feature,  and 
hardly  so  much  time  was  employed  in  deciding  the 
cases  of  hundreds  as  I  have  spent  in  recording 
these  few  —  but  then  the  Judge  had  indeed  a 
pair  of  able  assistants. 

Thus,  long  before  I  had  thought  it  possible, 
the  applications  ceased,  and  the  court  took  a  recess. 
Por  an  hour  the  Man  of  Pancy  and  I  wandered 
among  the  various  groups,  who  were  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  new  comers,  and  exhibiting  a 
good    deal    of  curiosity   to   learn    the   character   of 
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modern  society  as  exhibited  in  their  persons  —  for 
are  they  not  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest,  if  I  record  my 
observations  upon  a  few  well-known  personages. 

The  Man  of  Fancy  directed  my  attention  to  a 
gentleman  in  a  Spanish  dress,  rich  and  splendid  in 
the  extreme.  This  gentleman  was  distinguished  by 
a  beauty  and  nobility  of  mien  almost  above  those 
of  earth.  All  that  one  can  conceive  of  fascination 
of  manner  and  elegance  of  address  was  his.  He 
was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  joy  and  delight 
of  woman,  and  had  his  moral  nature  equalled  his 
intellectual  and  physical  in  its  perfection,  the  most 
perfect  of  the  daughters  of  Eve  had  not  been  above 
him  in  worth.  I  needed  not  to  be  told  his  name. 
Don  Juan  stood  before  me. 

He  seemed  not  entirely  at  his  ease  in  the  new 
society  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  indeed  for 
characters  of  his  type,  the  Republic  of  the  Im- 
mortals must  be  little  better  than  a  purgatory.  The 
curious  bond  between  him  and  Leporello  seemed  in 
some  degree  loosed,  for  with  the  change  in  his 
circumstances,  the  excitement  of  his  dare-devil  life 
had  passed  away  and  the  servant  seemed  glad  to 
escape  from  an  existence  now  of  tedious  monotony, 
into  the  society  of  others  of  his  class.  Donna  Anna, 
happily,  spite  of  Qulibicheff,  did  not  die,  but  having 
outlived  the  excitement  of  the  dark  scenes  in  which 
she  had  been  involved,  became  a  sedate  and  noble 
dame,  a  worthy  wife  to  the  very  respectable  Spanish 
grandee,  Don  Ottavio,  and  a  devoted  mother  to  his 
children.  A  burst  of  laughter  falling  upon  my  ear 
I  turned  to  the  group  whence  it  came  and  saw 
to  my  great  delight  the  noble  Gil  Bias  who  was 
recounting  his  visit  to  the  archbishop  to  some  merry 
Frenchmen  Rather  an  exclusive  group,  the  members 
of  which  did  not  seek  any  general   acquaintance  in 
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the  society  of  the  Immortals,  took  its  social  tone  from 
the  courtly  Sir  Charles  Grandison  —  there  seemed 
indeed  a  positive  unwillingness  on  their  part  to 
indulge  in  any  intercourse  with  children  of  the 
genius  of  Henry  Fielding,  Esq. 

Few  groups  afforded  a  more  exquisite  satis- 
faction than  one  occupying  an  arbor  by  themselves; 
—  Dr.  Primrose  and  Parson  Adams  still  deep  in 
the  great  question  of  monogamy;  Uncle  Toby  busy 
in  explaining  certain  operations  of  modern  warfare 
to  the  wondering  Don  Quixote ;  Mr.  Pickwick  plying 
the  good  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  with  questions,  which 
he  seemed  to  find  no  little  difficulty  in  answering. 

Looking  around  for  my  favorite  Crusoe,  I  dis- 
covered him  discoursing  of  voyages  and  perils  of  the 
sea  with  that  famous  traveler  Sinclbad  and  another 
gentleman  who  proved  to  be  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  world-renowned  Gulliver  —  a  gentleman 
to  whom  I  was  very  heartily  glad  to  pay  my  res- 
pects. He  informed  me  that  the  stock,  which  he 
brought  with  him  from  Lilliput,  had  all  died  out, 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  care  and  food  during 
his  subsequent  long  absences  from  home,  and  re- 
marked with  a  sigh,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  people  of  the  truth  of  his  relations, 
though  his  statements  were  hardly  less  probable 
than  those  of  the  worthy  gentlemen  with  whom 
he  was  conversing.  Mr.  Justice  Shallow  passing 
at  the  moment  with  Cousin  Slender,  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  ask  him  if  he  ever  received 
his  money  from  Sir  John  Falstaff? 

"By  Cock  and  P}^e,  sweet  Sir,  not  a  farthing. 
That  thousand  pound  was  the  breaking  of  me.  One 
old  sword  and  one  hose  and  doublet  were  all  I 
ever  recceived  —  but  the  hose  and  doublet  were 
cut    up  into  clothes  for  a  dozen  of  my    servants." 

We  now  visited  also  a  more  distant  part  of 
the  grounds  fitted  up  in  quite  another  style.     Here 
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were  a  host  of  characters,  the  children  of  Eastern 
imagination.  Truly  children,  for  they  are  simple- 
minded,  and  intellectually  undeveloped.  Singularly 
uniform  are  they  in  character  —  humanity  in  its 
sensuous  aspect.  They  live  rather  as  the  necessary 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  realm  of  the  imagination, 
than  as  single  and  individual  children  of  genius. 
Here  I  saw  Ali  Baba  and  Morgiana,  Aladdin  and 
the  princess  —  the  barber,  the  fisherman,  and  all 
those  wondrous  personages  who  were  the  delight 
of  my  childhood  —  and  (must  the  truth  be  told?) 
are  not  unfrequently ,  still.  Praised  be  the  How- 
adji,  that  one  no  longer  fears  to  acknowledge  it. 
Yes,  on  that  memorable  evening  I  saw  them!  I 
need  not  "specify  whom  I  saw,  —  open  the  en- 
chanted book  —  their  names  are  all  there.  Better 
had  I  not  seen  them,  for  it  gave  me  such  a  longing 
for  the  East,  with  its  floods  of  sun,  its  richness  of 
verdure,  its  cafes,  its  bearded  and  turbanecl  people, 
its  mosques,  minarets,  palaces,  gardens  —  its  orient- 
ality  and  its  romance,  that  it  almost  unfitted  me 
for  the  "Western  society  in  the  other  part  of  the 
valley  —  the  sensuous  man  had  really  achieved 
the  victory  over  the  intellectual. 

The  Man  of  Eancy  now  called  me  again  to  the 
tribunal  where  the  supernatural  cases  were  to  be 
decided.  Eouque  brought  forward  a  new  water- 
spirit;  Chamisso,  the  devil,  who  stole  Schlemihrs 
shadow;  Hoffmann,  t\\e  maidens  who  bewitched 
and  bewildered  the  student  Anseimus.  Erederick 
Kind  brought  the  "Wild  Hunter/'  whom  Weber- 
endowed  with  life.  Drake  brought  his  "Culprit 
Eay,"  and  Hawthorne,  a  specimen  of  the  real  old 
New  England  Witch,  of  Puritan  times. 

All  these  passed  the  proper  examinations,  and 
were  declared  to  be  real  inhabitants  of  the  realm 
of  fantasy.  There  may  have  been  two  or  three 
others,  but  their  names  have  escaped  me.  The  place 
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of  meeting  for  these  creatures  was  of  course  the 
Brocken,  and  thither  I  was  taken  by  the  Man  of 
Fancy.  Here  also  Shakspeare  was  still  the  great 
creator,  though  Mephistopheles  and  the  Erl  King 
played  parts  by  no  means  of  very  secondary  con- 
sequence. I  was  amused  to  see  Mephistopheles  in- 
troduce the  New  England  Witch  to  the  witches  of 
Macbeth,  it  was  done  with  so  consummate  an  air 
of  impudence. 

The  company  upon  the  Brocken  was  truly  a 
strange  collection;  representatives  of  all  the  wild 
fantastic  creations,  which  have  in  all  ages  been 
made  to  people  air,  earth  and  sea,  were  to  be 
seen  —  a  pair  of  gorgons  and  chimaeras  dire,  with 
cold,  stony  eyes;  Genii  from  the  East,  goblins,  co- 
bolds,  and  treasure  guarding  dwarfs-,  the  headless 
horseman;  the  giant  of  the  Brocken  of  course  to- 
night at  home ;  witches,  and  all  those  kinds  of  odd 
devils  of  whom  David  Teniers,  senior  and  junior, 
have  preserved  the  portraits.  Asmodeus,  no  longer 
shut  up  in  a  bottle,  hopped  livelily  about  on  his  two 
sticks.  Caliban  was  raging  against  Prospero  — 
and  would  not  be  soothed  by  that  d — ned  witch, 
Sycorax.  But  there  was  a  more  pleasing  picture. 
Ariel,  asleep  in  a  cowslip  ;  the  whole  court  of  Oberon 
and  Titania;  a  thousand  merry  elves,  and  fairies  of 
every  kind  and  degree,  Naiads,  Nymphs,  dwellers 
in  trees,  whose  lives  end  with  the  life  of  their 
dwelling  place;  all  the  sweet  creatures  that  are 
invisible  but  real  to  our  fancies  —  who  are  neither 
human,  nor  partakers  of  humanity,  were  there.  The 
few  moments  I  spent  here  have  left  but  a  confused 
impression  upon  my  memory,  nor  could  I  enter 
into  details  without  perhaps  offending  some. 

On  returning  to  the  valley,  we  found  the  tri- 
bunal removed,  and  the  thick  veil  of  gloom  dropped 
against  mere  mortals  like  myself.  The  Man  of 
Eancy  informed    me  that  he  had  no  power  to  con- 
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duct  me  further  into  the  mysteries  of  the  place, 
and  indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  nothing  but 
my  wish  to  furnish  a  correct  report  would  have 
induced  a  longer  stay  on  my  part,  as  I  was  becom- 
ing" well  nigh  exhausted  in  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  singular  scenes  to  which  I  had  been  admit- 
ted. After  catching  one  more  glance  at  the  beauty 
and  splendor  within,  as  the  Man  of  Fancy  entered, 
I  returned  to  Ilsenburg,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
weary.  Perhaps,  but  for  this  very  weariness,  I  might 
the  next  day  have  viewed  the  whole  as  a  mere 
creation  of  the  Man  of  Fancy. 


Susan  Bedloe. 

Her  face  —  that  is,  in  its  features  —  was 
only  pretty,  not  handsome,  and  yet  it  was  lovely; 
but  then  she  had  the  neatest  little  figure,  the  pret- 
tiest hand  and  arm,  the  most  beautiful  springy  foot 
and  ankle,  that  came  of  a  Sunday  into  any  of  the 
meeting"  houses  in  Hilldale.  Her  father,  the  doc- 
tor, when  she  was  an  infant,  used  to  declare  that- 
little  foot  a  model  of  perfection  in  form;  and  who 
should  judge  rightly  on  this ,  if  the  doctor  could 
not? 

He  did  not  live  to  see  the  promise  of  infancy 
fulfilled,  poor  man!  Eut  little  Susan  grew  up,  the 
hope,  and  pride,  and  joy  of  Widow  Bedloe.  Her 
boys  went  off  into  the  world,  but  her  daughter 
remained,  her  staff  and  comfort. 

How  different  she  was  from  all  the  other  girls 
of  the  place.  John  Hath  incurred  the  resentment 
of  all  the  women  in  the  town  when  he  said  that 
it  was  strange  how  all  the  education,  intelligence 
and  refinement  of  Hilldale  were  confined  to  the 
Bedloes  and  JSTorvals.  This  was  long  before  little 
Susan  was  born,  but  as  she  inherited  all  the  re- 
finement and  grace  of  the  family  before  her,  it 
brought  John  H.'s  unlucky  speech  to  mind. 
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She  was  surrounded  by  such  an  atmosphere 
of  delicacy,  and  had  so  much  of  that  charm  which 
we  express  by  the  term  "lady-like,"  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  every  stranger  who  saw  her  at  school 
or  in  the  singing  meeting.  She  was  always  cheer- 
ful and  merry,  and  yet  the  most  modest  little  crea- 
ture you  could  find  in  a  thousand.  She  never 
put  herself  forward,  never  had  a  thought  of  attract- 
ing admiration,  but  somehow  all  the  best  young 
men  in  the  place  were  sure  to  surround  her  at  the 
village  parties  and  "sings,"  leaving  for  her  the  more 
showy  girls,  who  sought  to  attract  them. 

She  had,  too,  a  quiet  dignity,  which  was  con- 
spicuous through  all  the  ease  and  playfulness  of 
her  manners  —  perhaps  too  much  of  it,  for  the 
young  men  not  only  were  thereby  deterred  from 
any  improper  freedom  in  her  presence,  but  seemed 
to  be  impressed,  with  a  feeling  that  she  did  not 
quite  belong  to  their  sphere,  and  sought  elsewhere, 
among  girls  whom  they  did  not  admire  and  love 
half  as  well,  for  helps,  meet  for  them. 

The  neighbors  thought  farmer  Lendle's  son,, 
over  the  hill,  would  marry  her.  I  think  he  would 
have  proposed  and  been  accepted,  if  he  had  not 
shared  in  that  feeling,  and  felt  a  sort  of  awe  ming- 
led with  his  evident  fancy  (a  Shaksperean  word) 
for  her.  But  I  can  only  judge  from  appearances, 
like  the  other  neighors. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Susan  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
it  was  so  like  Susan. 

Widow  Bedloe's  means  were  small;  so  Susan, 
when  she  was  old  enough,  opened  a  private  school, 
for  the  village  little  ones. 

Speaking  of  schools  reminds  me  of  a  letter 
the  widow  once  received,  which  she  read  and  re- 
read with  tears  of  joy.  She  had  sent  Susan  to  a 
school  for  young  ladies  a  few  miles  from  Boston, 
and  kept  her  there  until  circumstances  forbade  her' 
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longer  stay.  But  at  the  close  of  her  vacation,  after 
Susan's  return  home,  came  a  letter  from  the  prin- 
cipal, offering  to  take  Susan  again,  free  of  cost  to 
the  widow,  because  of  her  excellent  influence  upon 
the  other  pupils.  But  there  were  reasons,  honorable 
to  the  mother,  why  this  offer  must  be  declined. 

So  Susan  opened  her  school,  which  was  of 
course  mostly  composed  of  children  of  special  genius 
for  tormenting  everybody,  and  such  as  belonged 
to  parents  who  neither  could  nor  would  pay  the 
tuition.  This  is  quite  the  general  rule  with  such 
private  schools  in    country  villages,  or  used  to  be. 

Eolks  wondered  how  little  Susan  Bedloe  could 
keep  order,  and  shook  their  heads,  but  sent  their 
young  ones.  But  she  did  keep  order,  and  I  believe 
as  much  because  she  loved  so  to  laugh  with  and 
make  them  happy.     Still  she  had  her  trials. 

]S~ow  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  great,  stout  wonian; 
with  a  face  like  a  November  clay,  and  a  voice  like 
a  November  nor'wester,  who  patronized  the  victim 
to  the  extent  of  two  offshoots  of  the  Smith  family 
tree  —  bullet  -  headed,  snubby-nosed  little  animals, 
always  showing  a  variety  of  bumps  on  their  crania 
gotten  from  their  mother,  though  not  by  way  of 
birth  or  inheritance. 

These  were  sticks  of  a  crooked  sort  quite  past 
being  reduced  to  order  and  symmetry  by  Susan's 
usual  gentle  means;  and  a  length  the  occasion  came, 
when,  with  bitter  tears,  she  applied  what  she  re- 
ally supposed  to  be  corporeal  punishment.  The 
young  ones,  as  in  duty  bound,  exerted  their  nascent 
nor' westers  to  such  extent  as  in  them  lay,  and  next 
day  the  poor  little  misrtress  eceived  a  visit  from 
the  awful  Mrs.  Smith. 

Afterwards  Mrs.  Smith  reported  progress  to 
Miss  Jenkins. 

"I  gin  it  to  her  good,  though,"  says  mighty 
Mrs.  Smith. 
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"Sarved  her  right,  little  stuck-up  thing !"  re- 
marks Miss  Jenkins.  "What  did  she  have  to  say 
for  herself?" 

"Oh,  she  didn't  say  much  —  believe  it  hurt 
her  more  than  it  did  the  children  to  'inflict  the  pun- 
ishment,' as  she  called  giving  'em  the  lickin' ; 
that  she  was  obliged  to  do  it  for  the  good  of  the 
school,  and  all  that.  I  told  her  if  my  children 
needed  any  thing  of  the  sort,  I  wasn't  afraid  nor 
unwilling  to  give  it,  but  that  I  wasn't  going  to 
have  any  little  chit,  to  whom  I  am  paying  my 
money,  slappin'  my  'Dolphus  and  Dorindy.  I  got 
the  steam  well  up,  I  tell  you!  but  when  the 
meechin  little  thing  began  to  cry,  and  never  said  a 
mad  word,  I  declare  I  couldn't  say  nothin'  more, 
only  that  I  shouldn't  send  'Dolphus  and  Dorindy 
any  longer." 

And  so  on  and  so  forth. 

As  for  Susan,  she  went  home ,  and  the  faint 
flush  upon  her  cheek  looked  a  little  as  if  she  was 
provoked.  But  simply  saying  that  she  had  had  a 
scene  with  Mrs.  Smith,  which  rather  roused  the 
good  widow  and  almost  called  out  a  bitter  remark 
or  two,  Susan  went  to  her  own  chamber  ant  sat 
down  to  a  favorite  book,  in  which  she  found  so- 
mething about  a  soft  answer  turning  away  wrath, 
and  other  matters  of  that  sort,  to  be  found  in  said 
book.  Then  she  came  down  again,  with  a  face  as 
smiling  as  a  June  day. 

A  week  afterward,  and  tap,  tap,  tap  on  the 
door  of  Susan's  school-room. 

"Open  the  door,  Johnny." 

Little  Johnny  opened  the  door,  and  Susan's 
heart  sank  within  her  to  see  Mrs.  November  Smith 
enter  with  all  her  might  and  bluster. 

"Arter  Avhat  has  passed  between  us,"  began 
Mrs.  Smith,  "as  I  told  Mr.  Smith  last  night,  I 
ought  to  settle    up  with  you    for   what   time  'Dol- 
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phus  and  Dorindy  did  come.  So  here's  the  money. 
I  guess  you'll  find  it  right." 

"Thank  you,  Mrs.  Smith.  I  wish  you  would 
not  think  hardly  of  me.  I  thought  I  was  doing- 
right  when  I  punished  the  children.  I  don't  think 
I  spoke  an  angry  word  to  them,  and  I  am  sure  I 
did  not  act  in  anger." 

"Well,  I  guess  on  the  whole  you  haven't  done 
no  harm.  I  jest  come  from  your  mother's,  and  she 
tells  me  she  hasn't  seen  you  mad  for  ten  years, 
and  that  you  go  up  stairs  and  read  the  Bible  when 
jou  find  yourself  getting  that  way." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Smith !"  exclaimed  Susan  deprecatingly. 

"Now,  Susan  the  fact  is,  as  I  told  your  mother, 
that  'Dolphus  and  Dorindy  are  crying  to  come  back 
again,  and  so  I  guess  I'll  send  'em  again  to-morrow. 
I  told  your  mother  too  —  she  does  look  poorly,  I  vow ! 
—  that  if  you'd  step  up  this  evenin'  to  my  house 
I'd  send  her  a  couple  of  quarts  of  new  milk  and 
some  eggs;    I  guess  she  needs  that  sort  of  thing." 

And  so  the  Northwester  got  round  and  was 
succeeded  by 

"the  sweet  South, 

That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets." 

Mrs.  Smith  called  in  upon  Miss  Jenkins  on  her 
way  home. 

"What  a  queer  little  bit  of  a  thing  Susan  is !" 
said  the  mighty  lady.  "She  cried  when  I  blowed 
her  up  last  week,  and  she  up  and  cried  again  to- 
day just  because  I  made  all  up  with  her." 

And  so,  soft,  sweet,  gentle  Miss  June  conquered 
hard,  rough,  stormy  Mrs.  November. 

Susan  had  just  such  a  voice  as  one  would  expect 
from  her  — just  that  "excellent  thing  in  woman,"  of 
which  Lear  speaks ;  and  it  was  a  delight  to  hear  her 
talk,  her  gentle  eyes  interpreting  all  she  said ,  now 
earnest,  now  sad,  and  now  brimming  full  of  fun. 
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And  her  voice  in  singing  was  the  same;  not 
powerful,  but  "tuned  to  every  merry  note,"  or 
"bathed  in  tears/'  according  to  occasion  and  matter. 
When  Hobson  taught  the  singing  school,  his  ear 
soon  began  to  distinguish  a  delicate,  sweet  voice, 
generally  "drowned  out"  by  half  a  dozen  other 
rough ,  untutored  ones ,  but  which  did  more  than 
his  violin  to  keep  the  rest  somewhere  nearly  in 
tune,  so  true  and  unfailing  was  it;  and  this  voice 
he  at  length  traced  to  quiet,  unpretending  little 
Susan,  who  sat  quite  in  the  background  and  devoted 
herself  to  making  the  most  of  his  instructions.  Like 
a  Cremona  violin  in  an  orchestra,  such  a  voice  is 
not  conspicuous  at  first,  but  if  you  sit  at  a  distance 
it  soon  makes  itself  felt  through  all  and  above  all 
in  its  quiet  beauty  —  a  golden  thread  in  a  web 
of  ruder  materiel. 

Village  politics  and  petty  quarrels  are  the 
breezes  which  keep  little  country  towns  from  stag- 
nating. They  amount  to  nothing,  and  when  the 
occasion  is  past  all  is  forgotten,  and  the  Smiths, 
Joneses,  Bacons  and  Browns  are  as  friendly  as 
ever.  The  singing  school  and  the  singers'  seats 
in  the  meeting-house  are  almost  invariably  the 
scenes  of  discord  in  more  senses  than  one.  ¥ow, 
what  on  earth  anybody  could  find  against  little 
Susan  that  winter  as  a  means  of  picking  a  quarrel, 
I  declare  I  cannot  imagine;  but  so  it  was. 

Hobson  was  to  close  his  school  by  a  grand 
concert  in  the  meeting-house,  and,  with  the  rest, 
Susan  had  a  song  allotted  to  her.  When  the  others 
were  supplied,  and  her  favorite  piece  was  still  left, 
she  of  course  chose  that  —  something,  I  forget 
what,  that  just  suited  her  voice,  and  to  which  she 
gave  all  the  charm  arising  from  her  native  refine- 
ment of  taste  and  her  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
poetry.     At  the  first  rehearsal   she  sang   so  beauti- 
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fully  that  half  a  dozen    other  girls   were  provoked 
that  they  had  not  selected  the  same  song. 

The  queen  bee  of  the  hive,  after  proper  con- 
sideration, concluded  that  it  was  just  adapted  to 
her  powers,  and  Hobson  was  finally  forced  to  transfer 
it  to  her,  and  select  another  for  little  Susan,  which 
was  in  no  way  adapted  to  her  voice,  and  which 
was  in  other  respects  unsuitable.  Hobson,  poor  fellow, 
had  to  look  to  the  favor  of  the  powers  that  were, 
and  Widow  Bedloe  and  Susan  were  not  of  them. 
So  the  queen  bee  sang  the  song  in  a  brass 
voice,  to  the  universal  hilarity  of  the  neigborhood. 
Susan's  brother,  the  college  boy,  stormed,  but  she 
did  not.  She  simply  but  firmly  refused  to  sing  an 
unsuitable  piece.  As  the  brother  and  sister  were 
walking  home  after  a  "sing"  at  which  she  had  been 
shabbily  treated,  he  broke  out  in  no  measured  terms. 
At  length  he  noticed  that  she  was  weeping. 

"Ah,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  some 
spirit  left.     Don't  go  near  them  again." 

"It  is  not  they ;  I  cry  to  hear  you  talk  so." 

This  was  a  damper  on  him.  At  the  concert 
she  sang  no  song,  but  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost 
to  make  the  treble  go  off  well;  and  everybody 
knew  in  their  hearts  that  she  was  the  sweetest 
singer  there. 

Widow  Bedloe  was  member  of  a  church  in 
the  other  part  of  Hilldale,  and  when  Susan  was  old 
enough  she  joined  the  choir.  It  was  a  long  and 
weary  walk  thither,  up  the  back  road  and  over 
the  hills;  but  the  storm  must  be  severe  and  the 
mud  or  snow  very  deep  which  prevented  her  from 
being  in  her  place  upon  the  Sabbath  morning.  She 
attracted  no  attention,  singing  her  appointed  part 
with  the  rest  without  display,  in  her  own  quiet 
manner,  doing  all  the  good  she  could  and  making 
no  pretensions.  But  as  time  passed  on,  and  one 
treble  married,  another  left  the  seats  in  a  huf,   an- 
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other  moved  away,  and  the  like,  David,  the  leader 
and  sweet  singer,  began  to  find  out  what  a  treasure 
he  possessed  in  that  modest  little  lady.  He  could 
depend  upon  her.  He  knew  she  sat  with  him  from 
a  sense  of  duty;  that  it  was  a  part  of  her  religion 
to  cultivate  the  talent  given  her,  and  use  it  in  the 
praise  of  the  great  congregation.  His  ear  seemed 
to  follow  the  golden  thread  of  her  gentle  voice,  and 
to  rejoice  in  its  unfailing  certainty.  Could  he  have 
had  his  way  —  but  his  choir  was  composed  of 
volunteers  and  he  could  not  ■ —  she  should  have 
stood  next  to  him,  as  the  leader  of  bis  girls.  But 
she  never  sought  this,  and  there  were  others  who 
did,  and  so  she  still  sat  in  a  lower  place,  and 
exalted  herself  hj  her  very  humility.  The  con- 
gregation, too,  felt  the  difference  when  Susan  was 
unavoidably  absent,  though  unable  to  define  in  what 
it  consisted. 

Our  choir  had  its  stormy  times  as  well  as 
others.  Differences  and  quarrels  between  the  singers, 
ambitious  strivings  to  be  chosen  to  the  leadership 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  village  Brahams  and 
Bubinis,  questions  of  first  and  second  places  among 
the  girls,  and  other  important  matters,  often  seemed 
to  bring  the  choir  to  the  brink  of  dissolution.  Once 
or  twice  the  trebles  left  the  seats  in  a  body,  save 
Susan,  who  to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  carried 
the  soprano  part  through  two  Sundays,  not  very 
powerfully  perhaps,  but  triumphantly.  She  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  their  quarrels.  She 
took  no  side  in  any  of  the  troubles,  but  came  to 
meeting,  went  to  her  place,  and  sang  to  the  best 
of  her  ability. 

Now  all  this  was  a  great  source  of  annoyance 
to  Miss  Apse,  a  girl  of  strong  will,  strong  voice, 
and  rather  strong  auditory  nerve,  judging  from  the 
tones  she  could  sometimes  make  and  bear  without 
flinching.     But  as  the  ears  of  the  congregation  were 
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not  very  nice,  she  was  esteemed  a  great  singer 
and  ruled  with  quite  an  imperial  sway.  Eut  Susan 
thought  lightly  of  her  authority,  and  did  her  duty, 
whether  Miss  Apse  did  hers  or  not.  And  so  she 
became  the  Mordecai  of  this  Miss  Hainan.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  the  Miss  Apse  of  a  choir 
can  annoy  one  against  whom  she  thinks  she  is 
bound  to  exert  her  power.  I  need  not  specify 
them.  She  bore  all  patiently,  had  her  kind  smile 
ever  ready  when  Miss  Apse  thought  fit  to  greet 
her,  and  no  one  knew  from  her  that  any  other  dis- 
cord existed  between  them  than  those  which  were 
made  by  the  "head  singer"  iu  the  exercise  of  her 
vocal  powers.  Such  matters  seem  trivial,  and  in- 
deed in  themselves  are  so;  but  trivialities,  after 
all,  make  up  the  most  of  the  good  and  ill  of  our 
condition,  and  Susan  felt  these  things  keenly.  But 
as  she  had  hitherto  lived  down  petty  jealousies, 
envyings  and  strifes,  and  had  become  the  thread 
around  which  all  that  was  good  in  her  companions 
crystalized ;  as  the  influence  of  her  example  was 
already  powerful  among  them,  and  her  character 
morally  was  producing  the  effect  upon  their  feel- 
ings and  manners  which  her  sweet,  unerring  voice 
produced  upon  their  singing;  so  she  patiently  waited 
for  the  opportunity  of  conqueriug  Miss  Apse,  in 
unwavering  faith  that  it  would  come. 

Well,  on  a  warm  Sunday  towards  the  end  of 
summer  little  Susan  was  in  her  place.  She  sang 
sweetly  as  usual,  but  with  difficulty,  and  when  she 
reached  the  end  of  her  long  and  weary  walk  home, 
she  was  greatly  exhausted.  The  next  Sabbath  af- 
ternoon she  was  buried.  I  don't  know  when  I 
have  had  such  a  touch  of  the  heart-break  as  then. 
The  bell  tolled  mournfully  as  the  little  procession 
moved  into  our  graveyard,  poor  widow  Bedloe 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  son,  the  college  boy, 
and  his  brother  supporting  the  feeble  steps  of  an- 
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other  widow,  his  mother's  sister.  All  the  neighbors 
were  there  and  wept.  Great  Mrs.  November  Smith 
vowed  it  was  "too  bad  in  Providence  to  — "  and 
here  she  broke  down,  and  began  to  sob  in  such  a 
manner  that  Miss  Jinkins  felt  the  influence  and 
cried  like  a  baby.  The  children  cried  for  poor  little 
Susan  Bedloe,  and  the  grown  up  people  wept  with 
the  bereaved  mother;  but  she  and  her  two  boys  — 
their  grief  was  too  deep  for  tears. 

Two  months  passed  before  the  mother  could  weep. 

A  cold  storm  of  autumn  was  raging,  and  the 
widow  stood  at  the  window.  The  thought  of  Susan, 
as  exposed  to  all  its  chill  and  cheerlessness,  came 
over  her,  and  then  for  the  first  time  she  wept 
bitterly  —  bitterly. 

They  told  me  that  on  the  Sunday  after  the 
funeral  when  the  choir  rose  to  sing  the  hymn  — 

"Sister,  thou  wast  mild  and  lovely," 

previous  to  the  funeral  discourse,  Miss  Apse's  voice 
first  faltered,  then  stopped,  and  finally  that  she 
sank  back  into  her  seat,  utterly  unable  to  go  on. 
One  after  another  followed  her  example,  and  after 
a  couple  of  stanzas  the  attempt  to  sing  was  given 
up.  Whether  this  statement  is  literally  correct  I 
do  not  know;  I  was  not  there.  I  do  know  that 
never  was  a  truer  thing  said  than  the  remark  of 
Mrs.  Smith  when  she  heard  of  the  inscription  which 
is  placed  on  the  white  marble  slab  that  points  out 
little  Susan's  grave:  "I  vow,  that  'ere  text  was 
made  for  that  gal!"  for  it  is  his: 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God." 


Our  Music-teacher. 

Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  treasure! 

She  and  her  sister,  both  widows,  live  in  the 
little  brown  cottage,  beyond  the  river,  and  have 
made  it  almost  the  prettiest  place  in  Hildale.  She 
is  a  small,  dark-eyed  woman,  I  suppose  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  retaining  a  good  deal  of  beauty 
still,  witty,  full  of  life,  always  ready  for  a  joke, 
generous  and  open-hearted,  one  who  passes  over 
the  foibles,  hides  the  faults  of  her  neighbors,  and  seeks 
ever  to  bring  out  their  good  qualities.  She  is  of 
course  a  general  favorite.  Moreover  she  is  one  of 
the  most  independent  persons  you  will  meet  in  a 
month  —  but  never  intrusively  so.  She  does  what 
she  believes  right  and  leaves  consequences  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  I  met  a  classmate  in  JSew 
York,  who  had  tried  in  vain  for  a  year  or  two  to 
gain  a  livelihood  here  as  village  physician.  Upon 
my  telling  him  that  I  should  soon  return  to  my 
native  place,  he  advised  me  by  all  means  to  cultiv- 
ate the  acquaintance  of  the  music-teacher,  assuring 
me  I  should  find  in  her  a  person  well  worth  know- 
ing. He  was  right.  Mrs.  Johnson  is  a  treasure. 
She  is  one  of  those  persons  who  never  grow  old 
—  yet  is  free  from  the  vulgarity  of  affecting  youth ; 
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simple  and  unpretending"  in  manners  as  a  child, 
she  is  nevertheless  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
grace  and  refinement  —  the  perfectest  of  ladies. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  had  rather  dreaded  my 
first  call  at  the  cottage.  I  had  heard  too  much 
good  music,  been  too  mush  with  real  musicians  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  expect  much  from  a  country 
village  teacher  of  the  piano -forte,  and  one  too, 
who  had  long  since  passed  her  prime.  I  supposed 
I  should  find  a  little,  old,  six-octave  square  instru- 
ment, out  of  tune,  with  a  tinkling,  brassy  tone! 
upon  it  a  copy  of  Cramer's  Exercises,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  old  Boston  instruction  books:  upon  a 
stand  hard  by,  a  small  pile  of  such  sheet  music  as 
the  Russian  March,  Tigers'  Quickstep,  and  the 
twopenny  waltzes,  galops  and  polkas  of  the  day; 
a  lot  of  sentimental  songs  upon  "old  arm-chairs," 
and  other  such  topies,  together  with  an  old  volume 
of  the  Social  Choir,  an  Odeon,  and  three  or  four 
collections  of  Psalmody. 

However,  one  afternoon,  being  over  the  river 
and  near  the  cottage,  and  finding  my  wasted  frame 
in  need  of  rest  after  my  walk,  I  rang  at  the  door. 
Little  Phebe  Peters  answered  the  bell. 

"Mother  and  Auntie  Johnson  are  both  out," 
said  she,  "but  will  be  in  soon.  Please  walk  into 
the  parlor." 

A  glance  showed  me  how  much  I  had  lost  by 
not  calling  sooner.  The  room  was  large,  indeed 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  house,  and 
evidently  intended  for  music.  Upon  the  walls  hung 
two  or  three  portraits  full  of  life  and  expression, 
excellent  likenesses,  I  could  have  sworn,  but  want- 
ing that  artistic  finish  which  can  only  come  from 
fitting,  early  instruction  and  study.  One  I  recog- 
nized as  Mrs.  Johnson,  as  I  now  recollected  her 
in  my  childhood.  There  were  also  a  small  copy 
in  oil,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  half   length,   from 
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the  Sixtine  Madonna  at  Dresden,  capitally  done; 
a  view  of  the  Drachenfels,  which  I  instantly  per- 
ceived must  have  been  taken  from  the  bridge  at 
the  end  of  the  Poppelsdorfer  Allee,  back  of  Bonn, 
just  as  you  enter  the  garden  of  Clemensruhe;  an- 
other of  the  old  church  at  Schwartz  Rheindorf, 
over  the  Rhine  from  Bonn,  with  its  curious  mixture 
of  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  architecture ;  several 
sketches  in  oil  of  Rhine  Scenery,  and  two  or  three 
pretty  views  in  Hildale. 

A  Chickering  Grand  Piano-forte  was  so  placed 
at  one  side  of  the  room  that  a  singer  should  have 
the  dead  wall  behind  him  and  not  before  him,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  and  upon  it  stood  open  a  heft 
—  of  an  early  Leipzig  edition  —  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Songs  without  Words."  Looking  over  the  music 
in  the  rack  hard  by,  I  found  it  to  consist  mainly 
of  German  editions  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Moscheles,  Czerny,  Ries,  Schumann  (early  works), 
Mendelssohn,  and  even  Bach  for  the  piano-forte, 
with  quite  a  collection  of  the  vocal  works  of  those 
authors,  and  additional  Songs  from  Schubert,  Lowe, 
Kalliwoda,  Fesca,  and  so  forth.  A  couple  of  large 
volumes  contained  a  collection  of  English  and  Ame- 
rican songs  and  ballads,  sufficient  in  number  to 
prove  that  a  true  taste  had  guided  in  the  selection 
of  the  music,  and  that  nothing  which  was  really 
good  was  despised.  A  volume  or  two  of  gems 
from  Rossini,  Bellini  and  the  Italian  masters  of 
their  day  - —  German  editions  —  and  piano-forte 
scores  of  a  dozen  or  more  operas  by  Mozart,  Gluck, 
and  other  giants,  proved  that  the  collection  must 
have  been  made  in  "Vaterland." 

In  the  bookcase,  too,  were  several  of  the  works 
of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Hoffmann,  Tieck,  Fouque,  the 
Grimms,  Musaeus,  and  other  popular  authors  thirty 
years  ago  in  Germany,  all  in  foreign  editions,  and 
bearing  marks  of  thorough  perusal.     From  all  this 
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I  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  collector  must  have 
resided  for  some  time  in  Germany  and  learned  tho- 
roughly to  love  and  enjoy  its  music  and  literature. 

Little  Phebe  —  just  such  an  intelligent,  gentle 
child  as  I  love  —  in  ten  minutes  after  meeting 
me  at  the  door  was  sitting  on  my  knees  and  prat- 
tling merrily  of  "Mother  and  Auntie." 

Uncle  Johnson,  who  died,  oh,  ever  so  many 
years  ago,  before  Phebe  was  born,  painted  the  pic- 
tures. He  used  to  live  in  Germany  with  Auntie, 
and  when  she  came  home,  she  brought  all  these 
books  and  pictures  and  music,  and  "whole  lots"  of 
pretty  things,  such  as  I  saw  about  the  room  or 
were  to  be  seen  up  stairs. 

When  mother  came,  if  she  had  no  objection, 
she  would  take  me  up  into  her  own  little  room 
and  show  me  her  little  Bonn  women  with  great 
baskets  of  coal  and  potatoes  on  their  heads,  and 
her  Altenburg  girls  with  narrow,  short  gowns  and 
petticoats  only  coming  down  to  their  knees,  and  great 
stout  stockings  and  shoes;  and  the  peasant  people 
near  Minden  —  queer  old  men  with  knee-breeches, 
broad-brimmed  hats,  and  coats  slit  up  behind  — 
quite  up  to  their  shoulders,  and  the  Baden  woman 
driving  the  donkey  with  her  hair  all  pulled  back 
from  her  forehead,  and  fastened  under  the  funniest 
little  black  cap,  with  two  long  streamers,  that  ever 
was !  "Some  of  the  Hilldale  girls  wear  their  hair 
so  now,"  added  Phebe,  "but  Auntie  says  almost 
all  those  peasant  women  soon  grow  bald,  and  that 
it  is  a  bad  fashion  —  so  I  keep  my  curls  —  and 
I  think  it  is  prettier  so,  don't  you?" 

I  told  her  that  I  had  lived  in  Germany  a  long 
time,  and  knew  all  those  places  on  the  Rhine  that 
were  pictured  there  on  the  walls.  She  looked  up 
at  me  with  open  eyes. 

"And  did  you  live  in  Bonn? 

"Yes." 
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"And  do  you  know  where  Achter  Strasse  is? 
and  the  Romerplatz?  and  did  you  use  to  go  and 
hear  mass  in  the  old  Cathedral?  and  did  you  see 
the  dead,  dried  up  monks  up  on  the  Kreutzberg? 
and  did  you  ride  across  the  river  on  the  floating" 
bridge  ? 

To  all  of  which  questions  I  answered,  yes. 

"And  did  you  ever  drink  coffee  in  the  inn 
on  top  of  the  Drachenfels  and  look  down  upon  Ro- 
land's Eck ,  across  the  river  ?  —  Auntie  says  that 
means  Roland's  corner  —  where  the  river  and  the 
road  make  a  turn." 

And  so  she  chatted  on,  and  I  could  see  how 
deep  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  "Auntie 
Johnson"  by  her  residence  upon  the  Rhine,  from 
the  effect  which  her  descriptions  had  made  upon 
little  Phebe. 

By  and  bye  —  perfect  little  lady  as  she  is  — 
she  begged  me  to  excuse  her,  as  she  had  a  lesson 
to  learn,  Mother  and  Auntie  would  soon  be  back, 
and  in  the  meantime  I  could  amuse  myself  with 
the  books  and  music  or  the  pictures.  So  turn- 
ing up  her  sweet,  innocent  face  for  a  kiss,  she 
slipped  from  my  knees  and  skipped  away.  I  took 
down  Hoffmann's  'Kater  Murr'  but  could  not  interest 
myself  in  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  Kreisler 
and  Julia,  for  the  portrait  opposite  carried  me  back 
—  away  back  more  than  thirty  years  to  my  ear- 
liest childhood.  Like  a  vision  came  back,  living  to 
memory,  the  children's  party  at  the  village  Doctor's, 
and  above  all  the  dark -eyed  young  woman  who 
impressed  my  childish  imagination  as  beautiful  ex- 
ceedingly, who  assisted  us  in  all  our  games,  who 
sang  to  us,  told  us  stories,  but  above  all,  played 
the  piano-forte  for  the  children  to  dance.  How 
loving  and  kind  she  was!  I  could  see  myself  — 
"Little  Pinky  Brown"  —  refusing  to  dance,  that  I 
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might  stand  at  her  right  hand ,  watch  her  flying- 
fingers,  drink  in  the  sweet  tones,  and  sometimes 
catch  the  kind  glance  of  her  deep ,  tender  eyes, 
and  look  my  delight  into  them  —  for  the  emotions 
which  made  the  little  breast  heave,  could  find  no 
expression  in  the  little  child's  scanty  language,  —  her 
amused  looks  at  her  little  admirer  —  how  clearly 
they  all  came  back  again!  and  how  distinct  my 
recollection  of  the  longing  I  felt,  when  eight  o'clock 
came  and  we  must  go  home,  for  a  kiss  from  those 
smiling  lips,  and  my  fear  to  ask  it.  She  must 
have  read  the  expression  of  the  small,  wistful  face, 
which  followed  her  every  motion  as  she  prepared 
the  children  for  their  walk;  for  when  all  were 
ready  she  called  to  me:  "Come  here,  little  Pinky" 
—  took  me  into  her  lap,  brushed  the  curls  from 
my  forehead  with  her  soft,  white  hand,  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  mine  with  a  long,  earnest  look  which 
somehow  filled  me  with  trouble,  then  pressed  me 
to  her  bosom  and  kissed  me  upon  my  forehead, 
cheeks  and  mouth.  —  Has  the  man  ever  enjoyed 
a  more  estatic  moment  than  that  was  for  the  child  ? 
Memory  affords  me  no  other  distinct  picture 
of  our  Music-teacher;  but  the  proverb  "little  pitchers 
have  long  ears"  is  based  upon  a  sure  experience, 
and  mine  were  rendered  preternaturally  long,  by 
the  strange  feeling  of  devotion  which  I  cherished 
secretly  as  a  holy  thing  toward  her.  So  now  the 
sight  of  her  portrait  recalled  to  mind  the  village 
gossip,  which  my  Madonna's  marriage  excited,  and 
how  deep  it  sank  to  my  heart  as  I  heard  the  old 
ladies  talk  of  "its  unaccountable  imprudence"  — 
ridiculously  thrown  herself  away,  said  one  —  given 
herself  to  a  beggar ,  said  another,  —  left  all  her 
fine  prospects  and  gone  off  into  foreign  parts  with 
a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  who  will 
never  earn  his  salt  by  his  daubing,  said  a  third 
—  why  did  she  not  marry  the  'squire,  who  would 
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give  his  eyes  for  her !  asked  the  fourth  —  and  so 
on.  This  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  itera- 
ted and  reiterated  in  the  presence  of  little  Pinky, 
made  the  child's  heart  heavy;  a  cloud  came  over 
him,  and  his  pillow  was  wet  with  tears  of  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow,  that  the  happiness  of  the  beau- 
tiful music-teacher  should  thus  be  forever  blasted. 
But  the  bitterest  cause  of  the  child's  grief  was  an 
impression  made  upon  his  mind,  that  she,  in  some 
incomprehensible  manner,  had  violated  the  rules 
and  customs  of  society  and  had  acted  with  questi- 
onable delicacy  and  propriety.  But  how  and  to 
what  extent,  I  could  form  no  idea.  And  when  I 
asked  about  it,  people  only  laughed  and  said  little 
children  must  not  ask  questions.  So  it  was,  until 
as  I  grew  older  she  passed  completely  away  from 
my  memory,  that  something  mysterious  and  sad- 
dening tinged  all  my  thoughts  of  her.  Now  as  all 
this,  after  having  been  forgotten  for  a  whole 
generation,  came  Hashing  back  into  my  mind,  I 
could  but  smile  at  little  Pinky's  trouble  on  our 
music-teacher's  account,  for  experience  —  yes,  my 
own  experience  —  had  long  since  taught  me  the 
little  consequence  of  village  gossip,  especially  when 
half  understood  by  "little  pitchers."  It  needed  not 
even  a  glance  at  the  broad,  thoughtful  brow ,  the 
piercing  but  gentle  eyes,  the  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive mouth  of  the  middle-aged  man,  whose  likeness 
formed  a  companion  portrait  to  that  of  our  music- 
teacher  to  convince  me  that  no  very  dreadful  cir- 
cumstances had  attended  that  mariage,  and  that 
the  tears  of  her  child-lover  had  been  uncalled  for. 
At  length  the  sisters  came  in.  In  five  minutes 
we  were  upon  the  footing  of  old  acquaintances, 
and  a  merry  hour  we  had.  Since  that  call  our 
acquaintance  has  ripened  into  a  firm  and  sincere 
friendship.  Two  or  three  times  a  week,  when  the 
weather  and    my    strength  and    health    admit  of  it, 
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I  creep  over  there  and  return  with  new  life  and 
spirit  in  my  broken  frame. 

Mrs.  Peters  is  a  noble  woman,  but  Mrs.  John- 
son is  the  treasure ! 

What  endless  conversations  we  have  upon 
music!  Our  tastes  agree,  having"  been  developed 
under  similar  influences  in  Germany,  although  our 
visits  there  were  years  apart ;  and  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  topics,  which  rise  spontaneously  when  we 
are  together.  When  Mrs.  Johnson  was  there, 
Beethoven  was  just  passing  away;  Schubert  was 
beginning  to  be  appreciated;  that  wonderful  youth, 
Mendelssohn,  was  raising  hopes  destined  in  great 
measure  to  be  fulfilled ;  Hummel,  Seyfried,  and  many 
others  still  remained,  who  had  known  Mozart  and 
Haydn;  Rossini  and  Bellini  were  in  the  meridian  of 
their  glory;  Liszt  and  Paganini  were  the  marvels  of 
the  concertroom;  Malibran,  Pasta,  Sontag,  Lablache, 
Bubini,  were  the  singers;  Beethoven's  last  works 
were  the  bugbears  of  the  critics,  and  incompre- 
hensible to  almost  the  entire  musical  public.  How 
much  she  has  to  tell  of  those  days  and  of  some  of 
those  great  artists,  whom  she  saw  and  heard! 
Then  it  ivas  that  she  made  herself  the  accom- 
plished musician  that  I  find  her  to  be,  and  attained 
that  excellence  which  causes  me  daily  to  marvel 
that  she  thus  buries  her  talents  in  this  little  out- 
of-the-way  country  village. 

In  spite  of  my  better  judgment,  the  impression 
made  upon  me  in  my  childhood,  by  what  was  said 
of  her  marriage,  was  so  strong,  that  I  long  hesit- 
ated to  speak  of  her  deceased  husband,  so  fearful 
was  I  of  awakening  unpleasant  recollections  in  her 
mind.  I  was  afraid  of  touching  upon  some  sore 
spot;  and  yet  the  desire  to  know  her  story  —  to 
clear  up  the  mystery  —  increased  with  every  in- 
terview. Last  week,  however,  while  chatting  with 
her,  the  conversation  took  such  a    turn    as    enabled 
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me  to  relate  my  childish  recollections  of  her  as  I 
have  sketched  them  above.  I  do  not  now  re- 
member how  I  concluded  my  tale,  but  I  suppose  it 
was  with  some  very  solemn,  absurd,  and  in  her 
eyes,  comical  expression  of  sympathy  for  her  fan- 
cied troubles  and  sorrows;  for  my  sentimentality 
was  shocked  and  all  my  thoughts  thrown  into 
sudden  confusion  by  a  hearty  burst  of  merriment. 

"I  declare,"  said  she,  "it  is  almost  a  pity  to 
spoil  so  pretty  a  romance  as  you  have  evidently 
imagined  about  me.  I  can  understand  now  the 
mysterious  references  which  you  have  occasionally 
made  to  my  past  history.  Now,  I  assure  you  I 
have  no  more  story  to  tell  than  Canning's  knife- 
grinder  had,  unless  it  be  made  worth  telling  by 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  regularities  of  courtship, 
and  a  wedding  party,  and  the  distribution  of  cake 
and  cards,  and  the  various  et  ceteras  of  such  an 
affair  in  a  country  town,  were  dispensed  with,  — 
and  that  the  affair  was  somewhat  sudden,  and  I 
chose  to  marry  Mr.  Johnson,  a  poor  man,  rather 
than  two  or  three  others  who  were  well-to-do  in 
the  world.  As  a  matter  of  course  all  the  village 
gossips  had  their  say  upon  the  matter,  and  knew 
my  business  best  —  but  I  was  far  away  and  not 
troubled  in  the  least  by  it  all  —  the  reports 
of  their  talk  in  my  sister's  letters  only  made  me 
laugh." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  the  story,  though," 
said  I. 

"Do  you  remember  Mr.  Johnson?" 

"I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  him  —  not 
distinct  enough  in  fact  to  make  me  sure  that  I  ever 
saw  him.     He  did  not  belong  to  Hildale  ?" 

"No.  He  was  from  Roxbury.  While  in 
College  he  taught  our  school  two  or  three  win- 
ters —  and  became  a  favorite  in  the  place   —  but 
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that  was  before  I  was  old  enough   to    attend.     Af- 
ter graduating",    he   studied  medicine  and   surgery, 
and  during  the  last  war  was  persuaded   to  join    a 
privateer  fitted  out  by  some   Salem   merchants,    as 
surgeon.     The  vessel  crossed  the  ocean,  and  at  the 
close    of    the    war   was    sold  in   one  of  the   Dutch 
ports.     Several    prizes    had    been    taken,   and   the 
Doctor's    share    of    prize-money    was    sufficient    to 
enable  him  to  remain  some  time  in  Europe.    From 
his  childhood  his  earnest  wish  had  been  to  become 
a  painter,    and    nothing    but    the    want    of  encour- 
agement for  art  in  those  days  and  the  earnest  desire 
of  his  father  had  led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
"Being  now  in  Europe  with  funds  sufficient  to 
support  him  for  some  time,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
Art.     The  spoils  ef  the  continent  were  then  in  the 
Louvre,  and  having  made  the  Rhine  tour,  he    has- 
tened to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to   study.     But 
the  great  political  events  which  followed  had  their 
effect    upon    his    fortunes    and    drove    him    back    to 
America,  but  not   to    his   profession.     Medicine    had 
less    charms   for    him    than    ever,    and  he  chose  to 
leave  his  father's   house,    depending    upon   his    ill- 
paid    labors  as  an  artist,  rather  than  live  in  comfort 
and   ease    as   a   physician.     People   had   not   much 
money  to    spend    upon   superfluities    from    1815   to 
1825,    and    Mr.    Johnson    lived    in    poverty.      His 
efforts  in  portrait  and  landscape  painting    were    by 
no  means  despicable  in  point  of  art,    though    they 
were    so    in    point    of  remuneration    for   the    labor 
bestowed    upon    them.       I    mentioned    that   he   had 
been   a   favorite  among   the  Hildale    people    when 
schoolmaster,  and  he  used  to    come   up    and    spend 
his  summers  here,  boarding  at  the  tavern,  spending 
his  mornings  in  sketching  and  painting,  and  the  after- 
noons in    fishing  or  visiting  and  chatting    with   the 
neighbors.     He  was  very  fond  of  children  —  espe- 
cially of  us  little    girls;    he    painted    little   pictures 
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for  us,  sometimes  wrote  us  verses,  sketched  us 
singly  and  in  groups,  weighed  us  upon  the  grocer's 
scales,  feasted  us  upon  the  grocer's  nuts  and  con- 
fectionery, and  was  never  happier  than  when  half 
a  dozen  of  us  were  playing  about  him  in  his  studio, 
while  he  was  at  work.  So  we  all  loved  him,  and 
the  sight  of  his  easel  upon  the  stage-coach,  as  it 
came  up  the  plain,  in  May  or  June,  was  a  signal 
for  general  rejoicing. 

"His  was  not  a  course  of  life  fitted  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  prudent.  True 
he  had  no  bad  habits,  as  all  knew,  but  people 
said  he  was  wasting  his  time  and  talents  upon 
what  was  of  no  earthly  use,  except  to  look  at, 
and  the  old  ladies  who  had  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, did  not  encourage  his  visits  to  their  houses, 
although  they  enjoyed  them  amazingly. 

"As  I  grew  older  a  taste  and  talent  for  music 
developed  itself  in  me ,  and  I  spent  several  years 
of  my  girlhood  in  Boston,  with  an  aunt,  where  I 
fitted  myself  for  the  profession  of  mui-ic-teacher. 
I  returned  to  Hildale  when  about  nineteen,  and 
began  to  teach.  My  principal  instructor  had  been 
Graupner,  who  awakened  in  me  a  strong  love  for 
German  music,  which  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
production  of  'Der  Freyschiitz'  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
as  a  melo-drama,  with  much  of  Weber's  music, 
and  by  the  vocal  works  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hoven, and  others,  which  I  had  heard  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boylston 
Hall.  I  had  read  also  a  few  works  upon  music  in 
Germany,  had  seen  some  English  musical  periodi- 
cals, and  had  been  a  diligent  reader  of  the  'Euter- 
peiad.'  All  these  causes  had  combined  not  only 
to  make  me  love  German  music,  but  to  give  me 
an  unconquerable  desire  to  visit  its  home  —  a  de- 
sire whose  gratification ,  for  a  poor  New  England 
girl  in  those  days,  was  ludicrously  hopeless. 
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"In  the  summer  after  my  return  home,  Mr. 
Johnson  came  again.  The  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  I  had  happened  to  see  him,  had  left  their 
mark.  He  was  now  a  man  of  middle-age  —  his 
locks  were  streaked  here  and  there  with  white. 
But  his  eyes  were  kind  as  ever,  his  smile  as  beau- 
tiful, his  conversation  as  lively  —  though  a  vein 
of  sarcasm,  at  times,  and  even  a  tinge  of  bitterness 
colored  it;  —  his  love  for  children  had,  if  possible, 
increased.  He  was  now  regarded  as  a  confirmed 
'old  bachelor,'  and  as  such  was  upon  a  footing  of 
intimacy  with  the  young  women,  to  which  'eligible 
parties'  could  not  aspire.  Such  a  man,  you  know, 
in  small  country  towns,  is  beau-general  for  all  such 
as  have  no  beau-particular.  As  an  old  bachelor, 
also,  he  was  the  target  for  all  the  sharp-shooting 
of  the  would-be  witty  young  women  of  the  village 
—  and  for  that  matter,  of  some  no  longer  so  very 
young.  But  it  was  hard  to  find  him  at  a  loss  — 
he  had  reasons  plenty  as  blackberries  for  not  mar- 
rying. 

"The  next  summer  when  he  came  he  wore  a 
weed  upon  his  hat.  His  father  was  dead,  and  the 
report  ran  through  the  village  that  he  had  come 
into  possession  of  a  'handsome  property.'  This 
set  the  tongues  of  the  women,  old  and  young, 
a-going  faster  than  ever,  and  some  half  a  dozen 
persons  were  named,  one  of  whom,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  was  destined  now  to  become  Mrs. 
Johnson  —  your  humble  servant,  however,  was  not  of 
the  number.  It  was  soon  remarked  that  he  was 
graver  than  was  his  wont,  that  he  spent  more  time 
in  rambling  by  the  river  and  over  the  hills;  that 
he  confined  his  calls  more  to  two  or  three  families, 
and  especially  that  he  sometimes  exhibited  annoy- 
ance at  the  thousand  old  jokes  upon  his  celibacy. 
Well.  One  afternoon  in  early  autumn,  hatf  a  dozen 
of  us  sat   sewing  and    chatting  at  widow  Bedloe's, 
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as  he  passed  the  house  returning  from  a  walk, 
Lily  Jones  —  perhaps  you  remember  her  —  a 
strong,  masculine  girl,  with  a  tremendous  tongue 
—  called  him  and  he  came  in.  The  girls  were 
all  ripe  for  a  frolic,  and  Lily's  tongue  soon  became 
a  two-edged  sword.  I  sat  quiet  —  I  was  as  rattle- 
brained as  any  of  them,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,, 
but  very  probably  owing  to  an  artistic  sympathy 
with  him,  there  was  that  in  him  which  restrained 
my  nonsense  in  his  presence.  To-day  he  became 
graver  and  graver,  and  dropped  some  pretty  severe 
remarks  in  reply  to  Miss  Lily. 

"'If  the  truth  was  known,'  said  she  at  length, 
in  answer  to  something  he  said,  "you  are  waiting 
to  find  perfection.  I  should  think  you  were  old 
enough  to  have  found  out,  if  not,  I  can  tell  you, 
that  girls  are  not  perfect  —  no  more  than  you 
men.  And  now  that  you  have  come  into  possession 
of  a  handsome  property,  if  you  were  disposed  to 
do  your  duty,  you  could  not  do  better  than  look 
with  pity  upon  these  poor  damsels  and  try  to 
make  one  of  them  happy." 

"'Perhaps  you,  Miss  Lily,'  said  he  with  a  quiet 
smile. 

"'No  Sir.  I  am  used  to  living  alone,  and 
can  hoe  my  own  row  without  help  of  you  men!' 

(She  afterwards  married  Smith,  the  cobbler.) 

"'Very  well,'  returned  he,  with  a  ceremonious 
bow,  "and  now,  girls,  if  you  have  badgered  me 
long  enough,  permit  me  to  make  you  a  parting 
speech  —  for  when  you  will  see  me  again  God 
only  knows.' 

He  said  this  sadly,  and  it  sobered  us  all. 

"'Some  of  you  have  known  me,'  he  began, 
'since  I  first  came  to  Hildale  —  you,  certainly, 
Miss  Lily,  for  you  were  one  of  'the  great  girls' 
when  I  taught  schoocl  here  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago." 
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Miss  Lily  winced  under  this  stroke. 

"  'You  know  that  my  determination  to  devote 
myself  to  Art  cost  me  everything  —  the  assistance 
and  approbation    of  my   father  —  the  girl  I  loved 

—  the  bright  prospects  which  opened  to  me  as  a 
physician.  You  know  how  I  have  toiled,  in  what 
poverty  I  have  lived  —  no !  you  cannot  know  that 

—  what  it  has  cost  me  to  live  up  to  the  maxim, 
"owe  no  man  anything"  —  and  you  know  how  sadly 
I  have  come  short  of  the  goal  toward  which  I  have 
striven.  You  do  not  know  that  the  one  great  lead- 
ing idea  for  long  and  weary  years  has  been  again 
to  stand  upon  European  ground  and,  ceasing  to 
make  a  mere  mechanical  trade  for  bread  of  my 
profession,  to  drink  once  more  at  the  pure  fountains, 

—  to  study  and  contemplate  and  fill  my  soul  with 
the  beauty  of  the  great  masters.  Had  I  been  dis- 
posed to  marry,  this  ruling  idea  would  in  my  cir- 
cumstances have  made  it  impossible.  But  let  that 
pass.  My  desire  to  see  Europe  again  is  as  strong 
as  ever,  and  the  means  are  mine  —  not  ample  — 
but  enough  for  me.     I  shall  go. 

"'To  hear  you  talk  to  me,  a  stranger  would 
suppose  that  I  have  only  to  toss  my  handkerchief 
to  any  girl  in  the  place,  and  she  will  be  mine  for- 
ever. I  have  not  the  vanity  to  believe  this ,  nor 
if  I  had,  would  my  conscience  allow  me  to  try  it. 
Honesty  is  our  duty  in  so  small  a  bargain  as  the 
purchase  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  —  how  much 
more  so  when  the  happiness  of  two  persons'  lives 
depends  upon  it.  For  either  man  or  woman  to 
conceal  facts,  which  may  cause  a  life  of  bitterness 
to  their  future  partner,  is,  of  all  knavery  and 
cheating,  the  basest  and  most  sad  in  its  conse- 
quences. But  you  all,  save  our  good  little  music- 
teacher  in  the  corner,  who  has  so  precious  little 
to  say  for  herself,  seem  so  anxious  that    I    should 
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marry  and  thus  make  way  with  myself,  that  I  have 
determined,  with  all  candor  and  honesty,  to  declare 
myself  and  —  make  a  proposal ! ' 

At  this  there  was  a  great  laugh  and  not  a 
little  fluttering. 

"'Mark  you,  I  shall  be  perfectly  fair,  candid 
and  honest;  so,  be  on  your  guard,  and  never  say 
I  deceived  you.  Well,  then,  in  the  first  place,  girls, 
you  see  in  me  a  man  of  forty,  who  sincerely  believes 
that  no  man  can  reach  the  highest  happiness 
in  this  world  without  a  home  of  his  own  and  a 
wife  in  it. 

"'Secondly,  he  believes  in  a  love  all-conquer- 
ing, that  supercedes  all  other  emotions  and  feel- 
ings, and  becomes  the  grand  main -spring  —  at 
least  for  the  time  being  —  of  his  life.  Of  this  love 
lie  is  no  longer  capable  —  it  was  his  once  —  it 
can  never  be  again. 

"  'Thirdly,  he  has  no  profession  upon  which  he 
can  rely  for  daily  bread,  his  entire  dependence 
beyond  his  unremunerative  art,  being  upon  a  few 
hundreds  —  not  thousands  —  of  dollars  which  have 
recently  come  into  his  possession. 

"  'Fourthly,  this  small  sum  is  already  consecra- 
ted to  the  one  great  purpose  now  of  his  life,  a 
student  visit  to  Europe. 

'"Fifthly,  a  life  of  lonely  disappointment,  de- 
feated hopes,  and  unsatisfied  expectation  has  left 
its  impress  upon  his  whole  character.  He  is  moody, 
exacting,  excitable,  and  poorly  fitted  to  make  an- 
other happy. 

"  'Sixthly,  his  youthful  enthusiasm  has  departed 
—  is  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  hopes — and  though 
he  is  determined  again  to  be  a  student  and  thus 
carry  out  his  plan  of  years,  he  looks  not  for  suc- 
cess, he  has  not  the  feeblest  expectation  of  ever 
becoming  known  and  honored  in  his  art. 
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"  'Seventhly,  he  loses  more  arid  more  his  relish 
for  society  —  lives  more  and  more  alone  —  loses 
old  friends  and  makes  no  new  ones  —  living  to 
himself  and  for  himself  —  but  above  all,  sadder  than 
all,  his  constitution  is  slowly  giving  way  under  an 
insidious,  internal  disease,  which  may  in  a  few 
years  hurry  him  to  the  grave,  or  render  long  years- 
miserable  with  suffering,  both  for  himself  and  any 
one,  who  should,  knowing  all  this,  dare  unite  her 
fate  to  his. 

•  "  'Girls,  this  is  the  solemn  truth ! ' 

"When  he  began,  a  jest  was  expected;  but  as 
he  proceeded,  his  voice  became  solemn,  and  its 
tones  touching  as  if  they  came  from  his  heart  of 
hearts.  When  he  paused,  all  bent  silently  over 
their  work  —  in  the  eyes  of  two  or  three  quivered 
the  tears.  He  waited  a  moment,  and  then,  over- 
coming the  feelings  which  for  an  instant  had  mas- 
tered him,  he  laughingly  added:  — 

"Now  you  are  so  very  anxious  that  I  should 
marry,  and  as  I  know  no  more  eligible  young 
women  than  you  all  are,  —  as  I  am  not  in  fact 
particular  nor  hard  to  please,  I  propose  to  take  my 
1200  dollars  —  for  that  is  in  truth  the  extent  of 
the  "handsome  property"  of  which  Miss  Lily  speaks 
—  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  any  one  of  you ,  save 
and  except  Miss  Lily,  who  says  she  can  "hoe  her 
own  row'"  —  Miss  Lily's  eyes  flashed  —  'who 
consents  to  form  a  copartnership  with  me  before  the 
parson  —  for  I  dare  not  call  it  a  mariage  in  such 
a  case  —  with  the  proviso  that  the  money  be  spent 
in  Europe ,  trusting  to  providence  when  it  is  ex- 
hausted. If  you  really  are  so  very  desirous  of 
having  me  marry,  now  is  your  chance.' 

„No  one  spoke.  He  cast  a  glance  half  serious, 
half  comic  around  the  circle,  lingering  a  moment 
upon  each,  and  finally  upon  me. 
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"'Well,'  said  he  at  length,  'I  think  you  will 
hardly  have  the  right  hereafter  to  make  me  the 
mark  of  your  wits,  my  ladies;  for  thus  to  refuse 
and  then  make  fun  of  me  would  be  a  decided  case 
of  adding*  insult  to  injury.  Perhaps  I  have  carried 
the  joke  far  enough  already;  but  I  put  the  question 
once  more  —  who  bids  for  an  old  bachelor?' 

"Again  no  one  for  the  minute  spoke. 

"'Oh,  if  nobody  else,  I  do,'  said  I  in  a  care- 
less tone. 

"He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  as  if  he  would 
read  my  very  thoughts. 

"'Seriously?' 

"'Seriously!'  said  I. 

"He  started  up,  seized  his  hat,  and  with  a 
hasty  'good  afternoon'  left  us.  How  the  girls  did 
talk  about  him  and  to  me!  I  treated  the  matter  as 
a  jest  and  laughed  as  loudly  as  any  of  them-,  but 
I  must  confess  that  when  my  mind's  eye  saw  that 
look  of  his  —  and  that  was  almost  constantly  — 
it  caused  a  fluttering  in  my  bosom  more  powerful 
than  agreeable.  The  next  morning  the  stage  coach 
carried  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  easel  back  to  the  city. 

"Time  passed  on.  I  saw  nothing  of  him,  I 
received  not  a  line  from  his  hand,  and  began  to 
really  conceive  of  the  affair  as  a  mere  joke.  The 
story  went  the  rounds  of  the  village,  —  yes,  all 
over  town  —  and  'Mary  White,  the  deserted  bride,' 
heard  it  from  all  quarters ;  but  as  Mary  White 
had  the  reputation  of  being  'up  to  anything/  the 
result  on  the  whole  was  in  her  favor,  and  the 
laugh  told  against  him,  whom  she  had  so  summa- 
rily put  to  flight  by  accepting  his  proffered  'co- 
partnership.' 

"In  the  fourth  week  after  the  scene  at  widow 
Bedloe's  when  I  had  finished  a  lesson  in  the  oth- 
er village,  Mrs.  Bacon  told  me  with  a  smile,  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had    been  waiting    for  me    some    time 
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in  the  other  room.  Her  smile  vanished  when  she 
saw  how  I  paled  and  trembled.  I  soon  recovered 
myself  and  went  to  him.  A  kind  smile  lighted  a 
grave  face,  as  he  bade  me  good  morning.  He  put 
me  at  once  at  my  ease  by  inquiring  the  news  in 
Hildale,  after  his  sudden  departure,  and  by  chatting 
upon  indifferent  matters.  He  asked  permission  to 
walk  with  me  to  the  other  village,  which,  of  course, 
I  granted,  and  we  took  the  lane  and  cart  path, 
which  leads  by  the  Deacon's  hill,  and  through  the 
berry  pastures.  When  we  reached  the  rock,  under 
the  great  oak,  where  we  look  down  into  the  valley 
of  the  river,  he  said,  'Mary,  will  you  sit  a  moment?' 

"I  mechanically  obeyed.  He  sat  silent  for 
some  time,  and  then  spoke  in  a  sad  and  sorrowful 
tone,  which  went  to  my  heart : 

"  'I  have  not  come  up ,  Mary ,  to  claim  the 
"bid"  which  you  made  the  other  day  at  widow 
Bedloe's.  I  told  you  the  sober  truth  about  myself 
then ;  and  it  is  a  solemn  verity  that  I  have  nothing 
—  nothing  worthy  to  offer  you  in  exchange  for 
your  youth  and  beauty  and  wealth  of  refinement, 
culture  and  affection.  I  feel,  oh,  how  deeply!  that 
it  would  be  throwing  away  your  young  life  to  join 
your  fate  to  mine.  The  prospect  is  not  good,  that 
I  shall  ever  attain  more  than  a  barely  respectable 
position  in  my  art  —  perhaps  not  even  that  — 
and  yet  I  have  so  long  been  wedded  to  the  idea, 
that  nothing  can  divert  me  from  it.  But  my  lone 
heart  yearns  for  something  to  love.  I  think  I  can 
promise  some  three  or  four  years  of  moderate  hap- 
piness to  one  who  should  join  her  fate  to  mine  — 
.but  in  truth  all  beyond  that  is  dark.  That  this 
one  should  be  my  sometime  pet  —  my  little  Mary 
White  is  a  thought  that  never  until  that  day  enter- 
ed my  mind.  But  knowing  as  I  do  your  love  for 
music ,  your  desire  to  visit  Germany ,  and  what  a 
new  era  of  delight  and  rapture  in  your  divine  art 
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would  there  open  to  you  —  I  have  hardly  thought 
of  anything"  but  you  during  my  absence,  and  it  has 
come  to  seem  possible  that  you  might  have  spoken 
seriously,  as  you  said.  And  now,  having  made  all 
my  preparations  for  departure,  I  have  come  once 
more  to  Hildale,  not  to  claim  your  hand  —  God 
forbid!  —  not  to  urge  a  suit  —  but  simply  to 
satisfy  myself  whether  you  could  possibly  have  been 
in  earnest,  and  could  possibly  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  form  such  a  —  such  a  —  copartnership?  If  so, 
with  what  joy  and  delight  do  I  offer  it !' 

"'Mr.  Johnson,'  said  I,  'the  question  is  a  se- 
rious one,  but  I  have  thought  of  it  seriously.  I 
feel  the  force  of  the  objections  to  an  acceptance  by 
me  of  your  proposals.  But  I  know  not  why  I 
should  refuse  them,  just  because  the  old  ladies 
of  the  village  may  think  it  imprudent  and  absurd 
to  marry  a  man  so  much  older  than  myself,  and 
one  who  has  not  made  the  gathering  together  of 
dollars  the  grand  object  of  his  existence.  Whither 
you  go,  I  will  go  —  and  God  protect  us !' 

"You  see,  Brown,  that  you  did  waste  your 
childish  sympathies,  and  that  after  all  I  have  no 
story  to  tell." 

"So  it  appears ;  but  Mrs.  Johnson  ,  what  was 
the  result?" 

"A  very  few  words  will  relate  that.  Sister 
Peters ,  though  strongly  doubting  the  wisdom  of 
my  decision,  aided  me  in  making  preparations  for 
my  departure.  She  went  with  me  to  Boston,  where 
he  received  us ,  and  took  us  to  Providence ,  where 
we  were  married.  Thence  we  went  together  to 
Xew  York,  and  my  sister  gave  me  her  parting  kiss 
and  blessing  as  the  vessel  left  the  wharf.  You 
already  know  much  of  my  history  abroad,  at  least 
so  far  as  it  concerns  music.  But  much  of  the  va- 
ried experience  of  those  years  in  other  respects 
you  do  not  know.     We  lived    successively  in  Ant- 
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werp,  Diisseldorf,  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  I  look  back 
with  especial  pleasure  to  two  summers  spent  upon 
the  Rhine.  We  were  sometimes  sadly  straitened 
in  our  finances  and  had  occasionally  very  gloomy 
hours.  One  winter  remains  impressed  upon  my 
memory  as  a  period  of  sadness.  Both  his  art  and 
his  health  called  my  husband  to. Italy,  and  our 
means  did  not  allow  us  both  to  go.  He  made 
every  sacrifice  for  my  comfort  during  his  absence, 
and,  thank  God,  he  never  knew  by  what  exertion 
and  toil  and  sacrifice,  as  a  teacher  of  English  at 
Bonn,  I  was  able  to  send  him  some  portion  of  the 
funds  which  he  left  for  me.  There  was  always 
something  very  touching  in  his  demeanor  towards 
me.  He  seemed  to  feel  as  if  I  had  sacrificed 
myself  to  him,  and  he  had  no  real  right  to  call 
me  his ;  and  yet  this  was  not  at  all  the  case  —  1 
may  say,  that  I  have  never  for  an  instant  regret- 
ted the  'copartnership.'  At  length  our  resources 
were  exhausted  and  we  were  forced  to  come  home. 
We  settled  ourselves  in  New  York,  and  my  hus- 
band took  a  very  fair  rank  among  the  artists  there. 
But  he  had  judged  rightly  in  regard  to  his  health. 
His  constitution  gave  way.  A  long  and  exceedingly 
painful  illness  ensued.  None  of  his  great  things 
had  been  accomplished.  His  small  pictures  and 
sketches  sold  well  so  long  as  he  had  strength  for 
labor.  Fortunately  we  had  no  children,,  and  the 
cost  of  living  was  comparatively  small.  But  a 
time  came,  when  my  piano-forte  lessons  were  our 
only  resource.  It  proved  sufficient,  but  cost  me 
constant  and  wearying  labor.  At  length  the  ' co- 
partnership' ended.  He  lies  in  his  father's  tomb 
at  Roxbury.  A  few  years  later  I  came  home  to 
Hildale  and  joined  my  small  savings  to  those  of 
my  sister,  and  we  put  up  this  cottage  — where" 
—  added  she  after  a  moment's  hesitation  with  a 
smile  —  '  we  are  always  happy  to  see  Mr.  Brown, 
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unless  we  can  have  the  greater  happiness  —  as 
at  this  moment,  for  here  comes  Lizzy  Smith,  daugh- 
ter of  Miss  Lily  —  of  seeing  instead  of  him,  a 
pupil  at  15  dollars  per  quarter!" 

There  had  been  something  in  the  tone  in  which 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  related  her  history,  which  jarred 
upon  my  feelings.  It  was  too  light  —  too  care- 
less. It  did  not  accord  at  all  with  her  character 
as  I  understood  it.  It  haunted  me  the  whole  week. 
I  could  not  believe  she  was  so  heartless  as  she 
made  herself  appear. 

Last  evening,  I  lingered  a  moment  at  the  door, 
as  I  was  leaving  the  house,  after  having  chatted 
for  some  time  without  alluding  at  all  to  her  story, 
and  suddenly  turned  and  said  abruptly:  "But,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  I  have  been  thinking  and  thinking  of  your 
narrative,  and  yet,  I  must  confess,  I  cannot  under- 
stand from  it  how  you  should  have  married  as  you 
did !" 

The  smile,  left  her  lip.  The  whole  expression 
of  her  countenance  changed.  She  raised  her  dark 
eyes  to  mine,  and  I  saw  them  fill  with  tears.  A 
slight  flush  spread  over  her  cheek.  She  clasped 
her  hands,  pressed  them  to  her  bosom,  and  in  a 
Toice  scarce  audible  said:  "I  loved  him!'' 


Med  Morse's  Daughter. 

(Note  by  the  editor.) 

In  the  Summer  of  1852,  I  went  with  an  old  friend  to 
Hildale,  to  spend  a  day  with  Brown,  then  in  very  feeble 
health  and  near  his  end.  My  friend,  J.  Q.  Warren,  had 
been  for  some  years  in  the  successful  practice  of  the  law 
in  New-Orleans,  and  was  now  upon  his  first  visit  to  his 
home  and  the  friends  of  his  early  days.  His  old  school 
and  college  friend  Brown  was  not  to  be  omitted.  After 
dinner,  Warren  and  I  sat  at  the  door  of  the  old  Captain 
Brown  house,  in  the  shade  of  the  elm ,  with  our  cigars, 
while  Brown  reclined  upon  a  lounge  just  over  the  thres- 
hold, fanned  by  the  soft  south-west  wind  which  came  up 
cool  from  the  river.  We  had  been  speaking  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  —  it  was  during  the  Scott  and 
Pierce  presidential  campaign  —  and  especially  upon  the 
so  -  called  Compromise  measures  of  the  recent  Con- 
gress. In  connection  with  the  slave  question,  the  conver- 
sation had  turned  upon  the  fate  of  the  daughters  of  slave 
mothers,  educated  at  the  North,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
children  of  R.  M.  Johnson  (if  I  mistake  not),  Selma  Win- 
chester, still  remembered  at  Cambridge,  and  others. 

"By  the  way,  Warren,"  said  Brown,  suddenly,  "what 
ever  became  of  Ned  Morse's  daughter?" 

Warren's  reply,  which  involved  a  pretty  long  storyr 
singularly  enough,  not  only  related  the  history  of  the  girl 
in  question  for  some  years  after  her  return  to  the  Southr 
but  showed  her  to  be*  the  heroine  of  a  tale  heard  by 
Brown  from  a  fellow-passenger  on  his  return  voyage  from. 
Europe,  but  which,  owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  real 
name,  he  had  never  before  connected  with  one  whom  he 
had  well  known,  and  for  whom  he  had  cherished  a  most 
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friendly  affection.  I  urged  him,  if  his  strength  should 
allow,  to  throw  all  the  circumstances  into  the  from  of 
a  continuous  narrative,  and  Warren  volunteered  to  send 
him,  in  manuscript,  the  facts  which  he  had  detailed,  as 
a  contribution  to  the  tale.  On  looking  over  and  arrang- 
ing the  papers  left  by  my  friend  at  his  decease ,  some 
months  later,  I  found  the  narrative,  written  in  a  neat 
woman's  hand,  from  Brown's  dictation. 


I. 

This  native  place  of  mine  has  been,  "since  the 
time  when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary/'  an  excellent  locality  —  to  emigrate  from. 
This  was  the  case, '  not  only  in  those  days  when 
the  industrial  resources  of  Massachusetts  were  still 
undeveloped  by  railroads  and  the  invention  of  so 
many  forms  of  labor-saving  machinery,  but  remains 
so  still.  Our  little  village  is  just  as  quiet  as  ever; 
and  though  I  can  hear,  away  over  the  hills,  the 
shriek  and  rumble  of  the  railroad  train,  no  such 
improvement  has  opened  the  way  here  for  the  bustle 
of  business  and  for  speculation  in  village  lots.  It 
is  even  quieter  and  more  stagnant  now  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

Then,  at  one  end  of  the  mill-dam,  stood  the 
W'heelfactory ,  long  since  demolished,  which  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  noisy  and  "wide- 
awake" workmen;  and,  at  the  other  end,  the  old 
rambling  mill,  built  by  installments,  and  containing, 
under  one  roof,  saw-mill,  grist-mill,  carding  ma- 
chines, and  an  old-fashioned  paper  manufactory,  sent 
out  its  full  quota  of  roisterers  of  an  evening,  to 
add  to  the  life  and  animation  of  the  village.  The 
tavern  was  always  full ;  horse-racing  upon  the  plain 
was  a  common  amusement,  and  the  sound  of  rolling' 
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balls  and  falling  pins  from  the  bowling  alley  was 
the  principal  music.  The  numerous  persons  con- 
nected with  the  stables  of  the  lines  of  stage-coaches 
which  then  followed  our  "great  road,"  never  suffered 
the  horse-jockeying  tastes  of  the  villagers  to  flag. 

All  this  is  changed.  The  wheel-factory  is  no 
more.  The  paper-mill  and  carding  machines  are 
deserted ;  the  stables  empty ;  the  noise  of  the  bow- 
lers has  ceased ;  no  stage-coach  calls  the  old  ladies 
and  the  children  to  the  windows,  as  the  driver  winds 
his  horn  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  United 
States  mail;  the  houses  erected  during  the  lapse 
of  years  may  be  counted  upon  the  fingers;  the  mill 
and  old  Deacon  Bigelow's  house  are  pictures  of 
dilapidation  ;  and  Hildale  still  remains  an  excellent 
place  to  emigrate  from .*)  In  the  farmhouses  scat- 
tered about  our  beautiful  slopes  and  hills,  now  as 
then,  one  son  remains  in  each,  "to  take  care  of  the 
old  folks,"  and  to  succeed  to  the  labors,  dignities, 
emolumentes,  joys  and  perplexities  of  a  farm  life, 
while  the  others  scatter  themselves  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  In  the  old  days,  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  tavern,  in  the  absence  of  rational  public 
amusements,  proved  too  often  irresistible,  and 
many  an  old  homestead  would  have  passed  under 
the  hammer  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  but  for 
the  return  of  some  one  of  the  emigrant  sons,  who 
generally  prospered.  God  be  thanked,  Hildale  is 
in  this  respect  no  more  the  same. 

One  emigrant  of  the  last  generation   was   Ked 


*)  Since  1852,  the  march  of  improvement  has  reached  the 
village.  A  huge  shoe-shop  has  invaded  the  very  center  of  the 
"ten-acre  lot,"  and  around  it  begin  to  cluster  the  small  dwell- 
ings of  the  workmen.  In  the  midst  of  the  village,  a  colony  of 
"the  chosen  race,"  —  "Israelites  indeed"  —  is  proving  the 
truth  of  prophecy;  while,  "up  the  back  road,"  another  colony, 
of  Modem  Greeks,  shows  that  the  spirit  which  colonized  Asia 
Minor  and  founded  Syracuse  is  not  yet  extinct. 
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Morse,  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  and  possessed  of 
so  many  good  qualities  as  to  make  him  generally 
liked  and  popular,  in  spite  of  his  utter  disregard 
of  all  religious  principle.  His  leisure  hours  were 
spent  about  the  tavern,  and  all  his  earnings 
devoted  to  stakes  upon  horse-races,  or  to  bets  at 
the  bowling  alley  or  the  card-table.  One  very 
remarkable  trait  (in  those  days)  in  his  character 
was,  that  no  inducement  whatever  would  lead  him 
to  taste  of  ardent  spirits.  When  the  stakes  at 
cards  or  ten-pins  was  "the  drinks  all  round,"  he 
invariably  took  his  winnings  in  the  form  of  ginger- 
bread; and  the  impression  upon  my  memory  is  as 
strong  as  if  made  yesterday,  of  seeing  him  once, 
during  a  visit  home,  sitting  on  a  "bunk"  in  a  bar- 
room, with  a  sheet  and  a  half  of  that  sweet  form  of 
the  staff  of  life  under  his  arm,  parrying  the  jokes  of, 
and  turning  the  tables  upon  his  old  punch-drinking 
companions.  This  impression  was  probably  not 
weakened  by  the  generous  piece  of  his  delectable 
winnings  which  he  gave  the  little  Brown  boy,  who 
stood  gazing  upon  him  with  longing  eyes.  Ned 
Morse  was  the  first  —  and  it  was  upon  this  visit 
home  —  who  promulgated  in  our  village  the  idea 
of  gambling  in  politics ;  and  the  "Squire's"  wife,  to 
this  day,  speaks  of  the  shock  he  caused  her  by  his 
open  avowal,  "I  want  office,  and  in  the  city  where 
I  live,  I,  of  course,  do  all  I  can  for  the  party 
which  will  give  it  to  me !"  During  the  visit  refer- 
red to,  he  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
neighbors,  that  "JS"ed  Morse  was  the  same  old  six- 
pence, and  hadn't  changed  a  bit."  He  was  immense- 
ly popular  with  the  boys,  for  no  one  else  paid 
them  so  generously  for  setting  up  pins,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cakes  of  gingerbread  with  which  he 
delighted  them. 

The  truth  leaked  out,  as  truth  will  do.    During 
the  ten  years  of  his  absence,  he  had  become  a  pro- 
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fessional  gambler,  and  had  gradually  made  his  way 
to  Providence,  New-York,  the  West  and  its  great 
waters.  Though  he  never  alluded  to  his  "profes- 
sion" as  being  such,  he  was  >ever  ready  with  his 
stories  of  adventure  upon  the  great  river,  and  in 
the  cities  along  its  banks ;  and,  evening  after  even- 
ing, filled  the  bar-room  with  interested  audiences- 
Hence,  my  recollections  of  Ned  Morse  are  all  pleas- 
ant, and  I  can  but  feel  that  the  great  fault  of  his 
life  was  one  not  deliberately  intended,  and  would  only 
have-  been  committed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Slave  code  of  the  South. 

Great  was  the  commotion  excited  in  Hildale,  a 
few  years  after  the  visit  of  Ned  Morse,  especially 
among  the  good  women  of  the  village,  and  among 
the  little  folks,  with  whom  the  name  of  Washington 
Jones  had  come  to  be  surrounded  with  a  sort  of 
mythical  importance,  at  the  announcement,  by  the 
good  deacon,  his  father,  in  his  par-ti-c-u-lar-ly 
pom-pous  man-ner,  that,  "If  so  be,  by  the  blessing 
of  Prov-i-dence,  nothing  hap-pened  beyond  what 
transpired ,  my  son  Washington  is  a-coming  home 
to  spend  the  Sum-mer-r-r." 

This  Washington  Jones  and  his  brothers,  sons 
of  the  Deacon,  who  lived  in  the  white  house  beyond 
the  river,  were  also  emigrants  of  the  era  of  Ned 
Morse.  Washington  was  an  easy,  good-natured,, 
good-for-nothing  fellow,  with  a  natural  antipathy  to 
labor,  and  who  therefore  had  received  "the  portion 
which  fell  to  him,  "in  the  form  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. He  studied  an  easy-going  sort  of  theology  r 
followed  the  example  of  Paul,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
say  with  him.  "I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,"' 
preached  his  way  to  what  then  was  our  extreme 
South-West,  and  finally  into  the  good  graces  of  an 
heiress  of  Louisiana,  who  gave  him  a  „call"  which 
"settled  him  for  life." 
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On  a  Saturday  afternoon,  early  in  June,  the 
Boston  stage-coach,  after  passing  the  meeting-house, 
turned  from  the  main  street,  and  went  rattling 
over  the  bridge,  to  deposit,  in  the  words  of  the 
waybill,  "Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  lady  and  two  children," 
.at  the  Deacon's  house. 

The  next  day  was  an  important  Sunday  in 
the  annals  of  our  village.  Everybody  was  on  the 
tiptoes  of  expectation  to  see  Wash.  Jones  and  his 
Southern  wife.  The  Rev.  Ira  and  all  his  people 
were  in  their  places,  when  the  bell  ceased  tolling 
for  the  morning  service  —  remarkable  fact.  Then 
ensued  a  moment  of  awkward  silence ,  for  the  Dea- 
con and  his  family  were  a  little  late.  The  cler- 
gyman hesitated  a  moment  whether  to  wait  longer, 
but  was  relieved  by  hearing  the  old  gentleman's 
well-known  "ahem-m"  at  the  door.  I  was  already 
old  enough  to  see  with  my  own  eyes,  and  to  hear 
with  my  own  ears,  and  enjoyed ,  not  a  little ,  the 
unction  of  that  ''ahem,"  and  the  extra  touches  which 
I  noticed  in  the  old  gentleman's  hair  and  Sunday 
clothes,  as  he  pompously  marched  up  the  aisle,  and 
ushered  his  family,  especially  the  new-comers,  into 
the  pew.  A  stout,  burly,  newer  edition  of  the 
Deacon,  was  the  son  —  clearly  no  ascetic,  but  one 
to  whom  the  good  things  of  this  life  did  not  come 
amiss.  His  wife  was  a  pretty  little  black-eyed 
woman  of  "French  extraction,  whose  modest  demeanor 
and  lady-like  ways  won  general  approbation.  At 
the  close  of  the  service,  our  preacher  announced 
that  "He  whose  lot  the  Lord  had  cast  in  a  region 
so  far  distant,  and  who,  after  so  many  years  of 
absence,  had  returned  to  his  father's  house,  and 
was  once  more  among  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance, 
would  occupy  the  pulpit  in  the  afternoon." 

The  choir,  desirous  of  doing  all  honor  to  the 
occasion,  held  a  meeting  during  the  interval  between 
services,  to  select    and   rehearse  an  anthem  for  an 
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opening-  voluntary  in  the  afternoon.  The  leader 
proposed  one  beginning  with  the  words  "I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  father,"  which,  being  easy  and 
withal  pretty,  might  have  been  sung,  had  not  a 
waggish  girl,  somewhat  tainted  with  Abolition  no- 
tions, suggested  that  the  concluding  words,  ,, Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven,"  &  c,  might  be  taken 
as  a  sly  sarcasm  upon  our  Northern  man  with 
Southern  property.  So,  after  much  discussion,  a 
piece  about  "joy  and  gladness"  was  chosen,  rehear- 
sed, and  performed  with  great  determination  and 
force,  to  the  general  edification  of  the  people  below. 
Oddly  enough,  "I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my 
Father,"  was  the  Reverend  Washington's  text.  The 
remainder  of  the  passage  being  omitted,  the  preacher 
made  these  words  the  foundation  of  a  discourse 
upon  "Home."  After  dwelling  for  some  time  upon 
this  theme,  he  rehearsed  the  parable  whence  his 
text  wras  taken,  and,  with  due  acknowledgment  of 
his  own  manifold  sins  and  transgressions,  and  his 
shortcomings  in  duty,  adroitly  contrasted  the  fate 
of  the  prodigal  with  that  of  him  whom  the  Lord 
blesses  in  his  basket  and  store  —  that  seed  of  the 
righteous  wrhom  Solomon  never  saw  begging  bread 
—  thereby  giving  the  Deacon  his  father  a  sly 
compliment,  and  proving  from  Scripture  his  own 
piety  and  devotion.  Gentle  allusions  to  whatever 
was  a  source  of  pride  to  the  people  of  Hildale,  the 
air  of  deep  respect  and  reverence  w7ith  which  he 
addressed  the  few  venerable  old  men  and  women 
of  the  congregation,  due  pathos  when  he  spoke  of 
those  whose  places  had  become  vacant  during  his 
years  of  absence,  and  a  little  dexterous  flattery  ad- 
dressed to  the  fine  race  of  young  men  and  young 
women  before  him,  won  all  hearts,  and  opened  the 
way  for  his  eloquent  contrast  of  a  Southern  home 
with  that  in  which  he  had  been  reared.  He  painted 
the  former  in   rose  color,    referred  feelingly  to  the 
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many  immortal  souls  placed  by  Providence  under 
his  care,  and  left  upon  all  minds  the  impression  he 
wished  —  that  the  slaveholder  is  a  chosen  vessel  of 
Grod's  mercy;  a  steward  whose  faithfulness  in  a  few 
things  should  not  fail  of  its  reward. 

The  fact  which  was  whispered  about  after  ser- 
vice until  not  a  soul  was  ignorant  of  it,  that  Wash- 
ington Jones  had  placed  a  hundred-dollar  bill  in 
the  hands  of  the  parish  committee  for  the  use  of 
the  church,  completed  the  conquest  he  had  made, 
and  fully  turned  the  tables  upon  the  itinerant  Anti- 
Slavery  lecturers,  who  had  visited  Hildale  the  pre- 
vious Winter, 

In  fact,  as  I  have  since  learned  from  a  common 
friend,  who  had  visited  Jones  upon  his  plantation, 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  his  description 
of  a  Southern  home,  as  applied  to  his  own  case; 
for  Mrs.  Jones  belonged  to  a  French  family  which, 
for  generations,  had  neither  bought  nor  sold  human 
chattels,  and  her  slaves  cherished  for  their  mistress 
an  affection  which  enabled  her  to  gain  larger  re- 
turns from  her  sugar-fields  than  her  neighbors  by 
any  coercive  measures. 


On  looking  this  over,  I  see  how  little  it  all 
has  to  do  with  my  story;  but  it  is  so  pleasant 
to  indulge  in  reminiscences  of  boyhood,  I  will  even 
let  it  stand  and  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  some 
one  else  what  to  omit,  should  it  ever  reach  the 
hands  of  a  printer. 
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II. 

One  of  my  highest  enjoyments  in  those  days 
was  my  musical  Sunday  evenings  at  the  Widow 
Bedloe's  when  her  sons  were  at  home.  The  widow 
herself  had  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  good  taste 
in  psalmody,  and  her  "tenor"  in  the  old  tunes  of 
"sixty  years  since"  was  famous.  With  the  widow, 
her  daughter  Susan,  and  her  two  sons,  singing  from 
the  old  "Handel  and  Haydn,"  "Worcester"  and 
"Bridge  water"  collections,  I  enjoyed  music  in 
those  days  to  a  degree  hardly  surpassed  in  my 
subsequent  experience  in  the  highest  departments 
of  the  art,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  On  that 
particular  Sabbath  evening,  after  reporting  in  due 
order  the  grand  event  of  the  day  —  for  the  Bed- 
loes  attended  another  church — we  settled  ourselves, 
as  usual,  to  our  music.  We  had  achieved 
"Majesty,"  "Jordan,"  "St.  Helen's,"  "Peace,  troubled 
soul,"  "Vesper  Hymn,"  and  sundry  other  favorite 
pieces,  when  Henry  interrupted  us: 

"What  a  pretty  child  that  is!" 

Standing  at  the  gate,  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,  her  sun-bonnet  hanging  upon  her  shoulders, 
exposing  a  mass  of  dark  curls,  we  saw  a  little, 
brown-eyed  damsel  of  a  dozen  years  —  truly  a 
vision  of  childish  beauty  —  as  absorbed  and  enrap- 
tured with  our  music  as  ever  was  crazy  amateur 
in  the  parquet  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  Great  Quartette. 

"Come  in,  my  little  dear,"  said  the  widow,  whose 
expansive  heart  warmed  at  the  sight  of  the  babe. 
With  some  hesitation,  the  child  obeyed,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  infant  was  crowing  lustily  on  Mrs. 
Bedloe's  knees. 

"And  now,  my  dear,  tell  me,  are  you  Mrs. 
Jones's  children?" 
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"It  is  Mrs.  Jones's  baby,"  said  the  child,  "and 
I  have  come  with  them  to  take  care  of  it.  I  am 
Mr.  Ned  Morse's  Julia." 

And  this  was  our  first  acquaintance  with  Ned 
Morse's  daughter.  In  a  few  days,  the  child's  his- 
tory was  well  knoAvn  in  the  Tillage,  for  her  beauty 
and  parentage  excited  general  curiosity  and  inter- 
est, and  there  was  no  reason  why  Jones  should  not 
satisfy  them.  Morse  had  not  long  been  in  New- 
Orleans  before  he  became  desperately  enamored 
of  a  remarkably  beautiful  "chatted  personal"  be- 
longing to  one  of  his  gambling  acquaintances,  and 
at  length,  through  a  lucky  turn  of  fortune,  all  the 
"right,  title  and  interest"  of  the  acquaintance  afore- 
said was  transferred  by  a  regular  bill  of  sale  to 
the  enterprising  gentleman  from  Hildale.  As  Ned, 
by  degrees ,  learned  the  sterling  good  qualities  of 
the  girl,  his  passion  changed  to  a  real  and  sincere 
affection,  and  he  assured  Jones  that,  so  soon  as  he 
should  be  in  a  condition  to  return  North,  and  live 
like  a  gentleman,  he  intended  to  make  her  free,  and 
legally  marry  her,  which  in  Louisiana,  he  coald 
not  do  —  an  intention  which  Jones  doubted  not  he 
would  have  carried  into  effect,  had  she  not  been  car- 
ried off  by  the  cholera.  Little  Julia  was  this 
woman's  daughter,  and  upon  her  Ned  lavished  all 
his  love.  But,  though  his  daughter,  Julia  was  by 
law  also  his  property;  and  Ned  had  parted  with 
her  for  the  present,  and  placed  her  in  Jones's  fam- 
ily to  escape  a  possibility,  owing  to  an  unlucky  turn 
in  his  gambling  operations,  of  her  being  sent  by  the 
sheriff  to  the  auction-room.  Had  his  affairs  actu- 
ally reached  such  a  crisis,  such  a  fraud  upon  his 
creditors  as  thus  saving  his  own  child  might  have 
cost  him  dear. 

The  dying  entreaty  of  the  mother  had  been  that 
little  Julia  should  be  emancipated  and  receive  a 
good  education,    and  this   the    father  had  solemnly 
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promised.  But  the  convenient  time  did  not  come. 
He  could  not  bear  to  part  with  the  child.  Time 
enough  yet,  thought  he,  and  thus  the  child  waxed 
apace,  fondled,  caressed,  and  gratified  in  every 
wish  by  the  fond  father,  and  the  old,  black  mammy 
who  had  the  care  of  her.  "Fortunately  —  or  not,  as 
the  reader  may  hereafter  decide  —  the  idea  was 
forced  upon  Ned ,  by  circumstances  above  hinted 
at,  that,  as  he  had  gained  the  mother,  so  he  might 
lose  the  child,  and,  in  his  distress,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  Jones's  good  nature,  to  put  Julia  beyond 
danger. 

The  advent  of  Ned  Morse's  daughter  was  a  great 
era  in  the  history  of  little-folks-doni  at  Hildale. 
She  was  very  soon  on  the  best  terms  with  all  the 
children  in  the  village.  She  had  a  fund  of  won- 
drous stories  to  tell  of  New-Orleans,  and  of  the 
funny  ways  of  the  negroes,  and  made  all  their 
mouths  water  at  her  descriptions  of  the  oranges, 
figs  and  other  fruits  upon  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  feast  at  home.  At  the  widow's  she  was 
a  prime  favorite  and  an  object  of  deep  interest,  not 
more  from  the  engaging  qualities  of  her  character, 
than  for  her  truly  extraordinary  taste  and  talent 
for  music.  Her  voice  already  gave  the  highest 
promise  of  future  excellence;  her  ear  was  perfect, 
and  her  susceptibility  to  musical  expression  was 
truly  remarkable.  She  sang  nian^-  little  French 
chansons  which  her  mother  had  taught  her,  snatches 
of  the  cathedral  music  which  she  had  caught  on 
Sundays  and  festivals,  and  was  inimitable  in  the 
drollery  with  which  she  gave  us  the  refrains  of  the 
negro  laborers  and  boatmen  of  New-Orleans. 

The  little  folks  learned  at  length  that  she  had 
never  been  at  school,  and  did  not  yet  know  how  to 
read.  Great  were  their  wonder  and  compassion. 
A  score  of  teachers  offered  their  services,  and,  for 
two  or  three  months  thereafter,  you  could  not  see 
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a  group  of  children  after  school-hours  without  find- 
ing Julia  and  the  baby  in  their  midst,  some  little 
one  playing  teacher,  and  Julia  paying  for  her  in- 
struction with  a  song. 

With  the  first  frosts  of  Autumn  the  Joneses 
flitted,  and  with  them  Julia.  There  was  a  casual 
mention  of  the  girl  once  or  twice  by  Jones  in  his 
letters  home,  from  which  we  learned  that  her  father, 
having  retrieved  his  fortunes  by  a  lucky  stroke  or 
two  ,  was  pursuing  precisely  the  old  course  with 
her,  save  that,  at  her  earnest  request,  he  had  fur- 
nished her  with  teachers. 

A  year  and  a  half  passed.  Our  interest  in  little 
Julia  had  not  ceased,  young  as  we  were.  She  had 
made  too  deep  an  impression  upon  us  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Eut  Jones  no  more  mentioned  her  in  his  let- 
ters, and,  having  for  a  long  time  heard  nothing  of 
her,  our  recollections,  of  course,  grew  fainter.  One 
day,  early  in  the  second  Spring  after  her  visit  to 
Hildale,  Widow  Bedloe  was  surprised  by  a  letter 
from  New-Orleans.  It  was  from  Morse.  He  had 
no  longer  any  one,  he  said,  to  whom  he  could 
apply,  on  the  score  of  kindred,  for  the  purpose 
which  he  had  in  view,  and  hoped  his  application 
to  her  would  meet  with  a  favorable  response.  His 
daughter  was  now  at  an  age  when  she  needed  bet- 
ter instruction  than  he  could  give  her  there,  and, 
he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess  it,  a  different 
position  than  was  there  possible;  and,  if  the  widow 
would  but  take  charge  of  the  motherless  girl,  he 
would  send  the  child  North  in  a  few  weeks,  with 
funds  sufficient,  at  least  for  two  years,  and,  besides, 
would  pay  Mrs.  E.  well  for  her  trouble  and  care. 
If  there  was  no  good  school  at  Hildale,  he  wished 
a  good  one  to  be  selected  as  near  as  possible,  so 
that  Julia  might  be,  as  it  were,  still  under  the 
widow's  guardianship,  and  that  she  might  have  a 
home  with  her  during  her  vacations. 

8* 
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This  was  a  responsibility  which  the  widow  would 
gladly  have  avoided,  but  her  affection  for  the  child 
prevailed,  and  she  finally  returned  a  favorable  an- 
swer. The  great  apple-tree  at  the  end  of  the  house 
was  in  full  bloom,  the  old  robin  who  built  there 
annually  was  splitting  his  throat  with  an  extra  ca- 
denza, the  martins  and  blue-birds  were  scolding 
each  other  as  interlopers  at  the  martin-box  on  the 
common,  and  the  sparrows  and  swallows  were  busy 
in  their  domestic  duties,  when  Henry  Eedloe,  who 
was  "puttering"  over  his  young  trees  in  the  garden, 
caught  (  sight  of  a  mass  of  luxuriant  curls  at  the 
stage-coach  window,  and  burst  out  into  a  shout 
which  cast  the  joy  of  the  birds  quite  into  the  shade. 

"Halloo!  Mother,  hurra!  there   is  Julia!" 

In  three  minutes  more,  Julia  had  her  arms 
round  "Mother's"  neck  —  tears  in  her  eyes ,  and 
speechless  for  very  happiness. 

She  remained  in  Hildale  during  the  Summer, 
pursuing  those  studies  with  Susan  Eedloe  which 
were  necessary  to  secure  her  admission  into  a  very 
excellent  private  school  near  Boston ,  which  the 
widow  had  selected  for  her,  and  where  Susan  her- 
self had  been  in  part  educated.  The  child  was 
now  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  already  far 
more  physically  developed  than  girls  of  her  age 
usually  are,  in  our  colder  climate.  Her  beauty  had 
grown  with  her  growth,  her  mind  had  strengthened 
with  her  strength.  She  had  become  an  insatiate 
reader ,  but  had ,  of  course  read  without  order  or 
method ;  and,  indeed,  much  that  was  hardly  advisa- 
ble for  so  young  a  mind,  and  one  of  such  uncommon 
character.  But,  living  so  alone,  and  apart  from 
society,  as  she  had  done,  no  harm  had  resulted, 
nor  had  she  changed,  except  in  outward  appearance 
from  the  sweet  girl  we  had  known.  It  was  but 
natural  that  the  want  of  early  restraint  and  careful 
training    should    often    show    itself  in   her  conduct. 
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The  early  and  regular  hours,  the  daily  tasks  at 
study  and  in  household  duties,  were  not  seldom 
a  "weariness  to  the  flesh"  of  a  young  creature 
whose  life  had  been  passed  like  hers.  But  she 
proved  to  be  a  child  of  indomitable  will  and  unti- 
ring perseverance;  of  great  pride,  but  free  from 
vanity ;  affectionate  to  such  a  degree  that  an  appeal 
to  her  love  by  the  widow  or  Susan  was  sufficient 
to  secure  obedience  in  any  case  where  her  duty 
and  wishes  conflicted.  It  was,  at  times,  hard  to 
give  up  reading  for  study,  and  her  struggles  with 
herself  gave  her  kind  guardian  sometimes  a  glimpse 
of  the  power  of  the  passionate  nature  which  slum- 
bered within  her.  She  could  have  had  no  better 
model  for  imitation  than  the  quiet,  modest,  refined 
and  cultivated  Susan  Eedloe.  To  be  like  her  be- 
came the  height  of  her  ambition,  and  her  strong  will 
began  soon  to  get  the  mastery  over  the  occasional 
fits  of  petulance  to  which  at  first  she  was  subject. 

In  the  Autumn,  she  joined  the  school,  and  thence- 
forward was  seen  at  Hildale  only  during  her  vaca- 
tions, or  occasionally  of  a  Sunday.  Meantime,  I 
had  left  the  village,  and,  as  it  happened,  for  two 
years  did  not  meet  with  her. 

Passing  a  cottage  in  Cambridge  (Mass.)  one 
Sunday  evening  —  a  pretty  place  embowered  in 
trees  —  a  delicious  voice  singing  sacred  music  to 
the  pianoforte  caught  my  ear,  and  I  stopped  a  few 
moments  to  listen,  well  concealed,  as  I  thought, 
by  the  shrubbery.  The  vocalist  was  singing  that 
sweet  piece  by  Mazzinghi,  known  in  our  books  as 
"Peace,  Troubled  Soul."  It  touched  a  tender  chord 
within  me,  and  I  waited  in  the  hope  of  hearing  it 
repeated,  saying  to  myself: 

"That  strain  again.     It  had  a  dying  fall; 

Oh,  it  came  o'er  mine  ear  like  the  sweet  South, 

Stealing  and  giving  odors." 
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But,  instead  of  uthat  strain  again,"  a  merry,  laugh- 
ing- voice  broke  out,  "Aha !  Mr.  JBrown,  I  had  not 
thought  this  of  you !  eavesdropping  and  listening  to 
the  young  ladies !  A  nice  employment  of  a  Sunday 
evening!"  and  Julia  Morse  came  skipping  to  the 
gate  with  all  her  old  freedom  and  liveliness  of 
manner. 

"Come  in;  do  come  in.  I  have  ever  so  much 
to  say  and  to  ask.  Why,  think  how  long  it  is 
since  I  have  seen  you !  and  I  havn't  been  up  to 
mother's  (Widow  Bedloe's)  for  a  long,  long  time." 

She  was  now  sixteen,  and  oh,  how  beautiful! 
The  long  evening  I  spent  with  her  is  still  a  delight- 
ful reminiscence,  but  is  not  specially  connected 
with  my  story.  She  spoke  of  her  school,  in  which 
she  had  held  a  very  honorable  standing,  with  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  teachers  and  pupils  with  an  affec- 
tion that  proved  how  much  she  was  beloved  by 
them  —  with  one  of  the  latter  she  had  come  to 
Cambridge  the  day  before  to  spend  the  Sabbath  — 
but  her  greatest  happiness,  save  her  visits  and  vaca- 
tions at  Hildale,  was  in  her  musical  studies.  For  a 
year  past,  she  had  been  taking  lessons  in  singing  from 
one  of  the  best  teachers  in  Boston,  had  heard  many  of 
the  best  concerts,  and  was  devoting  all  her  leisure 
time  to  musical  culture.  Her  father  was  kind  as 
ever,  wrote  her  regularly,  and  left  no  want  un- 
supplied. 

"I  do  not  believe  anybody  was  ever  happier 
than  I  am,"  said  she:  "especially  when  I  am  at 
Mother's.  I  wish  I  could  be  with  them  always," 
added  she,  with  a  sigh:  "I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
enjoy  Heaven  much  without  Mother  and  Susan  and 
the  'boys ! " 

It  was  late  when  I  left  her  at  the  gate,  whither 
she  came  to  bid  me  good  night.  As  I  was  shaking 
hands  with  her,  a  young  man  passed.  There  was 
.something  in  the  expression  of  his  face,   visible  by 
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the  light  of  the  moon,  as  he  fixed  his  gaze  upon 
Julia  for  a  moment,  that  struck  me  disagreeably. 

I  noticed  a  sort  of  shrinking  upon  her  part, 
and  said,  "Do  you  know  that  man  ? " 

"He  is  that  hateful  Hebeau,  fom  Sew- Orleans, 
in  the  law  school.  I  believe  I  cannot  come  to  Cam- 
bridge without  meeting  his  impudent  stare.  I  hate 
to  ride  in  the  omnibus  for  fear  of  meeting  him." 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  him?" 

"No.  Eut  my  flesh  creeps  when  I  meet  him; 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  why.  He  never  spoke  to 
me,  nor  I  to  him ;  but  I  had  as  lief  meet  a  rattle- 
snake. There  is  something  in  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  that  I  cannot  endure.  I  dare  say  I  am  very 
foolish.     Good  night." 

We  met  again  soon  after  at  Hildale.  It  was 
Julia's  vacation,  and  I  was  spending  some  delight- 
ful weeks  at  home,  the  last  time  for  years,  and, 
with  our  intercourse  during  that  time,  my  personal 
recollections  of  the  lovely  girl  close.  We  had  par- 
ties upon  the  ponds  and  river,  pic-nics  in  the  Avoods 
and  "went  cousining"  from  house  to  house,  crowd- 
ing years  of  enjoyment  into  those  weeks,  as  if,  in 
anticipation  of  a  sad  future,  we  would  make  the  ut- 
most possible  of  the  present.  And,  indeed,  sad  have 
been  the  changes.  The  widow's  house  shelters 
strangers1;  I  am  the  last  of  the  Browns ;  our  „cousin 
parties"  are  over  forever!  Julia  was  the  ruling 
spirit.  Her  will  was  our  law,  and  this  because 
she  bore  her  honors  so  meekly  as  to  make  her 
wishes  our  pleasure.  There  was  not  a  young  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  whose  hay-wagon  and  horses 
were  refused  when  she  wished  for  a  "huckleberry 
frolic,"  and  the  staidest  old  veterans  would  "guess 
it  won't  do  to  say  no  to  such  a  pretty  creeter  as 
you,"  whatever  audacious  request  she  might  make, 
and  however  the  work  of  the  farm  might  drive. 
1  can  hear  her  voice  now  ringing  in  the  woods   of 
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the    "Indian   farm,"    or    floating"    across    the    Great 
Pond. 

She  would  do  things,  too,  which  would  have 
sadly  hurt  the  credit  of  the  other  girls,  but  which 
the  wisest  old  ladies,  even  the  mighty  Mrs.  Smith, 
would  pass  over  with  a  smile  and  the  remark 
"Just  like  her,  pretty  creeter!" 

One  rainy  day  she  came  bouncing  in  from  the 
next  door  neighbor's:  "I  say,  Henry,  I  have  a  plot, 
and  you  must  help  me  out  with  it.  Curtis  says, 
it  is  very  well  for  girls  to  sit  on  the  shore  and 
catch  perch  and  pouts,  but  it  takes  a  man  to  catch 
pickerel.  He  has  just  started  off  for  the  pond,  and 
I  mean  to  go  clown  the  river  and  see  if  I  cannot 
beat  him.     It  would  be  too  good  if  I  should." 

"Why,  Julia,"  said  the  widow,  "you  will  not 
go  traipesing  out  in  this  rain,  fishing!" 

"La,  mother,  I  can  do  anything,  you  know, 
and  just  think  how  nice  it  will  be  if  I  succeed.  I 
can  go  down  the  back  way  to  the  river,  and  no- 
body will  see  me." 

The  widow  enjoyed  a  joke  too  well  to  make 
any  opposition,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  rigged  in  a 
pair  of  Henry's  water-tight  boots,  in  which  she 
could  hardly  waddle  along,  a  coat  and  cap  to  match, 
and  with  all  the  necessary  tackle,  she  started  off 
to  a  bend  in  the  river,  where  pickerel  were  known 
to  lie.  Whether  the  fish  were  uncommonly  hungry, 
or  were  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  joke, 
remains  an  open  question :  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore a  noble  fellow  of  some  four  pounds  weight 
hooked  himself,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle  with  his 
inexperienced  captor,  during  which  she  had  nearly 
met  with  Ophelia's  fate,  was  safely  landed.  Afraid 
to  attempt  taking  him  off  the  hook,  she  came  home 
dragging  the  flapping  prize  along  the  grass.  Luckily 
for  her,  Curtis  had  no  success  that  day",  of  which 
being  duly  informed  by   Henry,    she    sent    him   the 
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pickerel,  nicely  dressed,  with  the  compliments  of 
the  angler,  and  an  offer  to  supply  his  table  in  fu- 
ture for  a  reasonable  compensation. 

I  beg*  pardon  of  the  reader,  but  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  dwell  upon  these  things. 

Julia  returned  to  school,  but  for  no  long  time. 
A  letter  came  from  her  father,  recalling  her  to  the 
South,  and  she  went  back  to  Hildale  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  journey.  The  clay  of  her  depar- 
ture was  a  day  of  sorrow  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Tillage,  old  and  young,  from  Deacon  Jones  and 
Uncle  Benny,  the  blacksmith ,  clown  to  the  little 
urchins  of  Susan  Bedloe's  school.  Widow  Bedloe 
parted  from  her  as  from  a  beloved  child.  There 
were  sorrow  and  sadness  in  her  dwelling.  Does 
the  circumstance  that  among  her  parting  gifts  to 
Julia  was  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Child's  "Appeal"  give  a 
clue  to  the  peculiar  poignancy  of  her  grief?  Noth- 
ing was  said  to  indicate  this,  but  subsepuent  events 
give  color  to  the  idea.  And  so  closed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Hilldale  people  with  Ned  Morse's 
daughter. 

At  first,  Julia,  after  her  arrival  home,  wrote 
frequently  to  the  Bedloes,  letters  joyous  and  full  of 
her  high  spirits.  Then  a  slight  constraint  in  the 
style  became  apparent;  then  a  shadow  of  sadness; 
then  an  ill-affected  gayety  was  discernible ;  then  the 
letters  became  shorter  and  less  frequent,  and  at 
last  the  correspondence  ceased.  Washington  Jones 
was  written  to,  but  he  only  once  spoke  of  Morse 
and  Julia,  and  stated  that  the  father  had  sunk  into 
a  mere  blackleg,  with  whom  he  could  no  longer 
hold  intercourse,  and  that  the  daughter  was,  of 
course,  by  her  birth,  debarred  from  society  and 
from  his  family,  now  that  his  daughters  were  grow- 
ing up.  In  those  clays  New-Orleans  was  in  a  far- 
off  corner  of  the  land,  and  communication  between 
it  and  a  little  country   New -England   village   was 
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rare.  And  so  we  lost  all  trace  of  the  sweet  girl 
who  for  a  time  had  paid  us  angels'  visits,  not  how- 
ever angels'  visits  merely  because  they  were  few 
and   far  between. 


III. 

Eor  the  facts  which  enable  me  to  continue 
my  narrative,  I  am  indebted  to  an  old  friend  who 
some  years  since  settled  in  lew  -  Orleans  in  the 
practice  of  the  law,  and  who,  at  my  request,  has 
written  them  out  for  my  use. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  New-Orleans,  he  writes, 
where  influential  friends  and  my  thorough  study  of 
the  civil  law  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg  gave  me  at 
once  a  creditable  practice,  I  sat  one  day  after  din- 
ner at  the  St.  Charles,  chatting  with  some  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  discussing  our  plans  for  an 
evening's  amusement,  as  a  recreation  after  the  la- 
bors of  an  arduous  case,  in  which  two  or  three  of 
us  had  been  engaged.  We  were  hesitating  between 
various  propositions,  when  Simmons,  a  rattlebrained 
fellow,  always  quoting  Shakespeare,  suggested  a 
visit  to  "La  Belle  Julie." 

"And  who  is  'La  belle  Julie'?"  I  asked. 

"Not  to  know  her,"  he  replied,  striking  an  atti- 
tude, "argues  yourself  unknown,  for  she  has  turned 
the  heads  of  half  the  high  bucks  in  the  city.  Beau- 
tiful as  the  dawn,  an  angel  of  a  singer,  prouder 
than  Lucifer,  irresistible  as  Venus  —  such  is  "La 
belle  Julie.'     Her 

' eyes  are  lodestars,  and  her  tongue's  sweet  air 

More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear.'" 

"Oh,  Simmons,  'let  me  entreat  thee  cease!' 
No  doubt  she  is  'a  maid  that  paragons  description,' 
but  descend  from  your  sublimities,  and  speak  like  a 
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mortal  man.  We  had  rather  read  Shakespeare 
than  hear  you  quote  him." 

"Well,  then,  in  plain  prose,  she  is  —  the  decoy 
duck  of  a  private  gambling-house  in  the  French 
quarter." 

"But  I  am  no  gambler,  and  have  no  special 
desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  'decoy  ducks."' 

"Don't  be  frightened.  There  is  not  a  more  dec- 
orous and  genteel  house  in  the  city  than  hers,  and 
you  would  not  meet  a  person  there  who  is  not  a 
gentleman,  at  least  in  all  outward  appearance. 
Those  who  wish  to,  can  play  —  yes,  and  be  fleeced, 
too,  for  that  matter  —  but  play  is  no  necessary  part 
of  the  programme;  and  if  you  do  not  fall  in  love 
with  the  'faire  ladye,'  I  think  you  need  not  fear 
her  music,  nor  the  julep  which  old  Betty  will  make 
you  to  a  charm." 

It  flashed  across  my  mind,  What  if  this  Julie 
should  prove  to  be  Ned  Morse's  daughter!  —  a 
thought  exquisitely  painful  —  and,  under  its  influence, 
I  agreed  to  join  the  party  in  a  visit. 

As  we  passed  up  the  street,  we  needed  no  other 
indication  of  the  house  to  which  we  were  bound 
than  the  rich,  musical  female  voice  whose  fine  tones 
came  floating  out  upon  the  evening  air  through  the 
Venetian  blinds,  to  the  delight  of  the  music-loving 
French,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  houses,  and  who 
listened  at  their  doors  and  windows,  or  in  little 
groups  on  the  sidewalk. 

An  old  negress  —  old  Betty  —  took  our  cards, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  ushered  us  into  a  cool  par- 
lor, simply  but  elegantly  furnished,  a  good  pianoforte 
by  Chickering  forming  a  prominent  object,  around 
which  were  grouped  half-a-dozen  young  men,  and 
from  which  La  belle  Julie  rose  to  receive  us.  Sim- 
mons introduced  me  formally  to  her,  and  she  bade 
one  welcome  with  the  air  of  a  duchess,  but  with  no 
token   whatsoever   of  recognition.      Did    she   know 
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me?  And  if  so,  did  her  calmness  of  manner,  her 
cool  dignity  and  politeness  cost  her  no  effort?  Did 
my  presence  call  up  no  sad  recollections  of  other 
days  ?  Was  she  so  changed  and  sunk  as  to  meet  an 
old  Hildale  friend  without  a  pang  —  with  utter 
indifference?  Could  she  be  acting  a  part?  She 
must  have  forgotten  me!  But  I  knew  her  instantly. 
Hers  was  not  a  face  to  be  forgotten.  The  hardest 
trial  to  which  my  powers  of  self-command  were 
ever  subjected  was  upon  this  occasion,  for  I  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  endeavor  to  meet  her  as  she 
met  me. 

During  the  two  hours  of  our  visit,  I  was  con- 
tinually asking  myself,  Can  it  be  true  that  she  is 
fallen  ?  for,  never  for  a  moment  did  she  lose  a  cer- 
tain quiet,  easy  dignity  of  manner  which  restrained 
every  person  present  within  the  limits  of  the  strictest 
propriety.  Her  marvelous  bea.uty  was  not  more 
attractive  than  the  charm  of  her  conversation,  which 
varied,  as  by  intuition,  to  suit  the  tastes  and  men- 
tal capacities  and  draw  out  the  social  powers  of 
her  guests.  Nothing  whatever  occurred  to  remind 
us  that  we  were  not  in  the  parlor  of  some  lady  of 
the  highest  social  circle  of  the  city.  The  only  allu- 
sion to  play  was  a  quiet  intimation  by  the  old  ser- 
vant, as  we  entered,  that  any  gentleman  who  wish- 
ed for  cards  might  find  them  in  another  apart- 
ment. Our  hostess  made  music  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  evening,  confining  herself,  however,  in 
the  .main ,  to  the  operatic  airs  and  songs  then  in 
vogue.  I  felt  her  excellence  all  the  more,  as  I  had 
so  recently  returned  from  my  long  residence  in  Eu- 
rope, where  I  had  largely  indulged  my  passion  for 
music.  That  Julia  did  recognize  me,  I  was  fully 
convinced  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  by  a  song' 
with  which  she  answered  a  request  to  sing  "some- 
thing sentimental."  It  was  that  touching  little 
piece  of  music  by  blind  Shaw  of  Providence: 
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"Were  not  the  sinful  Mary's  tears 
An  offering  worthy  heaven,"  &c. 

—  one  which  I  recollected  having"  been  a  favorite 
with  Mrs.  Bedloe.  Time,  place,  and  character  of 
the  singer,  all  considered,  it  was  an  extraordinary 
selection;  but  I  could  detect  no  trace  of  emotion 
upon  her  part,  and  knew  not  whether  to  think  her 
utterly  sunk  beyond  redemption,  or  to  find  in  this 
self-  control  a  power  of  will  which  was  capable 
of  rescuing"  her  from  her  lost  position.  I  went  back 
to  the  hotel  thinking",  thinking,  thinking:  Is  she 
utterly  heartless?  has  she  no  sense  of  her  condition? 
Perhaps  it  is  better  so.  Has  she  been  playing  a 
part  with  consummate  ability?  Is  her  mind  deba- 
sed to  her  position?  Is  there  any  possibility  of 
saving  her?  But,  is  she  free?  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
tossed  and  tumbled  upon  my  bed  the  livelong  night. 
I  could  not  banish  her  from  my  thoughts,  and  these 
questions  and  many  more  like  them  continually 
forced  themselves  upon  me.  I  was  completely  un- 
lit for  business  in  the  morning,  and,  having  atten- 
ded court  and  put  off  the  only  case  I  had  upon  the 
docket,  I  strolled  off  in  the  direction  of  Julia's 
dwelling.  I  had  no  plan  in  mind  regarding  her, 
I  knew  not  if  anything  might  be  done  for  her;  in- 
deed, in  all  probability,  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
would  be  to  forget  her,  and  leave  her  to  her  fate. 
But  I  must  see  her  again.  The  impulse  was  utterly 
irresistible  to  have  one  interview  with  her,  and 
learn ,  if  possible ,  her  history ,  and  what  hopes ,  if 
she  cherished  any,  she  had  for  the  future. 

At  length  I  rang.  I  rang  several  times  before 
the  bell  was  answered;  and  then  old  Betty  came, 
only  to  refuse  me  admittance.  Her  mistress  was 
alone,  but  not  disposed  to  receive  company.  I 
urged  my  old  acquaintance  with  Julia,  and  sent  up 
my    card.     I  was   left    standing  in   the  passage  so 
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long  that  I  began  to  imagine  a  variety  of  queer 
things,  and  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to  retire,, 
when  the  old  woman,  in  no  gracious  mood,  bade 
me  follow  her.  She  took  me  into  a  chamber  lux- 
uriously furnished,  and  rendered  both  cool  and  dark 
by  the  closed  blinds.  ~No  person  was  in  the  room, 
but,  as  my  eyes  fitted  themselves  to  the  subdued 
light,  I  became  aware  of  a  small  door  opening  into 
a  still  darker  apartment  beyond  —  little  more 
than  a  closet — as  bare  and  desolate  in  appearance  as 
this  was  the  reverse.  And  there,  sitting  upon  the 
side,  of  a  miserable  bed,  with  hardly  clothing 
enough  for  decency,  was  Julia,  with  her  dark  eyes 
lighted  up  with  an  angry,  indignant  expression,, 
fixed  upon  me.  I  shrunk  involuntarily,  as  she,, 
catching  my  eye,  darted  forward  —  her  splendid 
hair  hanging  down  her  back,  and  over  the  thin 
shawl  which  she  had  drawn  about  her  shoulders. 

"Why  are  you  here?  What  right  have  you 
to  come  spying  upon  me  to  see  how  low  I  am 
fallen?  Perhaps  you  are  not  like  Socrates  —  you 
see  (with  a  scornful  smile)  I  have  not  forgotten 
my  history  —  and  would  buy  repentance  at  an 
enormous  price.  You  reckon  without  your  host,  if 
so.  Did  you  think  I  did  not  know  you  last  night  ? 
I  did  not  choose  to  know  you,  Warren,  and  a 
gentleman  would  have  understood  me,  and  not  have 
forced  himself  upon  me  thus.  What  right  have  you 
to  do  it?" 

As  she  came  forward,  I  had  for  the  moment 
felt  as  if  she  was  playng  a  part-,  but,  as  she  stood 
in  the  center  of  the  room  thus  speaking,  there  was 
a  terrible  power  of  truth  in  the  expression  of  her 
face,  and  an  earnestness  in  the  low,  hissing,  husky 
tones  of  her  voice,  which  told  me  too  plainly  of  the 
passions  struggling  within  her.  At  that  moment, 
she  seemed  a  fallen  angel  —  the  rare  sweetness  of 
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her   whole   being   changed   to    gall   and   bitterness. 
Without  allowing  me  to  speak,  she  continued: 

"Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  memory  to  deal 
with,  and  every  morning  must  wake  from  dreams 
of  past  happiness  to  a  hell,  and  having  at  length 
made  that  hell  endurable  by  the  taste  of  sweet, 
sated  hate  and  revenge,  but  you  must  come  and 
arouse  all  that  my  nature  can  feel  of  regret  and 
sorrow  and  despair  ?  I  tell  you  again  no  gentleman 
would  have  persisted  in  forcing  himself  upon  me 
thus.     Tell  me,  why  are  you  here?" 

"I  would  save  you!" 

"Save  me!  Are  you  a  fool  or  crazy?  What 
salvation  is  there  for  me?  Do  you  not  know  that 
I  was  born  a  slave?  There  may  be  salvation  for 
the  beautiful  quadroons,  for  they  are  born  free  — 
but  what  hope  have  I?  Save  me?  Save  me  from 
what?  How  can  I  be  happier  than  I  am  now? 
Am  I  not  my  own  mistress?  Have  I  not  a  pleasant 
home  ?  Do  I  ever  want  a  gallant  cavalier  ?  Come 
here  a  moment." 

I  followed  her  into  the  other  room.  She  threw 
open  a  box  filled  with  coin,  jewelry  and  trinkets  — 
some  of  them  evidently  of  much  value. 

"There,  am  I  not  rich  enough?  —  even  if  I 
do  occupy  rather  poor  quarters,  save  when  I  sleep 
in  the  bridal  chamber.  What  do  I  want  more? 
And  you  would  save  me  from  all  this  ?  What  have 
I  to  do  but  enjoy  myself?  Are  there  any  finer 
gentlemen  than  the  chivalrous  planters  of  the  Red 
River,  or  the  Mississippi,  or  your  rich  merchants 
from  the  North?  and  do  I  not  enjoy  their  society 
whenever  I  will,  and  do  they  not  purchase  my 
smiles  with  presents  such  as  women  love  —  with 
gold  and  silver  and  pearls?  And  you  would  save 
me!  Am  I  not  in  the  sunny  South,  where  every 
man  is  the  knight  and  champion  of  the  ladies!" 
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The  bitter  irony  of  the  tone  in  which  this  and 
much  more  than  I  can  now  remember  was  said,  is 
indescribable. 

"But,  Julia  — "  said  I,  in  a  yoice  which  be- 
trayed my  extreme  agitation. 

"Stop ;  let  me  have  my  talk  out,  or  my  heart 
will  burst." 

She  turned  back,  threw  herself  upon  a  lounge, 
and  motioned  me  to  a  chair.  Her  mood  changed. 
She  buried  her  beautiful  face  in  her  hands  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  resumed: 

,  "Warren,  I  am  not  so  bad  as  I  might  be.  It  is 
true  that  this  'house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down 
unto  the  chambers  of  death,'  as  I  used  to  read  in 
the  good  book.  But  I  can  do  a  good  act.  If  I  ruin 
some,  I  save  some.  There  came  here  one  evening 
a  young  fool  from  a  Connecticut  seaport.  He  talk- 
ed of  knowing  life  —  the  idiot!  If  I  had  not  ex- 
erted myself  to  fascinate  him,  he  would  have  been 
ruined  forever.  He  came  with  me  into  this  room, 
and  his  silly  eyes  glowed  with  his  fancied  conquest. 
'Do  you  know  where  you  are?'  I  asked  him. 
'With  the  most  beautiful  — '  'Enough  of  that !'  said 
I :  'Young  man,  you  are  in  the  toils  of  the  blackest 
blacklegs  in  the  United  States.  Have  you  a  mother? 
Have  you  sisters  ?  Have  you  honor  and  reputation 
at  home?  Have  you  any  hopes  for  this  world  or 
the  next?  If  so,  fly  for  your  life.  Finish  your 
business,  buy  your  cotton  or  molasses,  or  whatever 
you  will,  and  leave  New-Orleans ;  for  a  child  might 
struggle  as  well  in  the  alligator's  jaws  as  such  a 
one  as  you  against  your  fate,  if  you  fall  into  the 
hands  of  these  men.  One  night  here  in  their  com- 
pany would  leave  you  penniless,  and  bankrupt  in 
fame  and  honor,  and  a  bullet  through  your  head, 
or  a  plunge  into  the  waters  of  the  river,  would 
end  your  history  as  a  suicide.  If  you  have  a 
sentiment  of  honesty  left,    now  go!'     I  never  saw 
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him  again,  but  I  think  he  was  horror-struck  at  my 
picture,  and  saved.  I  have  no  battle  to  fight  with 
such  as  he.  Smiles  and  tears  are  a  woman's  wea- 
pons. But  the  latter  avail  nothing  here  for  one 
who  has  a  taint  in  her  blood,  and  are  simply  ridicu- 
lous in  one  whom  the  law  considers  property.  With 
the  other  I  can  fight;  and,  degraded,  ruined  as  I 
am,  what  other  satisfaction  can  I  have  but  to  lure 
these  cotton  lords  into  the  net  spread  for  them  by 
the  gambler  ?  I  am  spurned,  as  the  child  of  shame 
and  degradation,  from  the  doors  of  respectable  wo- 
men, whose  only  claim  to  the  title  is  that  they 
were  born  of  their  father's  wife  instead  of  his  con- 
cubines. I  would  gladly  have  been  a  teacher,  but 
I  was  my  father's  property  as  well  as  his  daughter, 
and  the  laws  regard  but  the  first  of  these  relations 

—  and  how  can  a  slave  be  a  teacher  ?  Let  mistress 
spurn  me  —  it  is  a  sweet  thing  when  I  can  spurn 
master !  There  is  nothing,  nothing  left  me  but  hate 

—  except  despair!" 

Her  passion  gave    way,    and    a   violent  fit  of 
weeping  followed.     I  sat  silent.    At  length  she  be- 
came calmer,  and  asked,  as  one  unworthy  to  ask, 
about  Hildale. 

I  proceeded  to  give  her  an  account  of  the 
changes  which  the  four  years  past  had  made  there ; 
of  the  death  of  Susan  Bedloe  and  her  mother,  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  circle  of  young  people  whom 
she  had  known,  by  marriage,  death  and  emigra- 
tion. She  wept  bitterly  to  hear  of  the  decease 
of  the  widow  and  her  daughter,  rejoicing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  had  died  ignorant  of  her  fate. 

I  rose  at  length  to  go. 

"Do  not  go  yet,"  said  she:  "I  will  try  to  make 
amends  for  my  reception  of  you.  Step  below,  and 
wait  for  me  in  the  parlor.  I  will  dress,  and  Aunt 
Betty  will  make  us  some  coffee,  unless  you  prefer 
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one  of  her  famous  juleps,"  added  she,  with  a  faint 
smile. 

She  soon  came  down,  her  face  wearing  an  ex- 
pression of  sadness  and  weariness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion with  herself  that  gave  me  exceeding  pain.  We 
sat  long  over  our  coffee;  and  now  that  she  had 
once  found  opportunity  and  a  sympathizing  auditor, 
the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  last  years  found  vent. 
I  felt  her  to  be  more  sinned  against  than  sinning. 
The  sweetest  wines  make  the  sharpest  acids.  Her 
nature  was  one  of  the  highest  order.  The  beauty 
of  her  person  was  but  the  type  of  the  original  love- 
liness of  the  soul  within.  The  social  state  of  the 
community  in  which  her  mother's  and  her  lot  had 
been  cast,  and  that  tyrant,  the  slave-code,  had  com- 
bined to  crush  her,  and  she  could  find  strength  for 
resistance  only  in  the  power  of  hate. 

I  asked  her  at  length  to  sing. 

"I  am  in  no  mood  for  singing,"  said  she:  "I 
never  sing  now,  except  for  my  visitors  in  the  even- 
ing; for  music  is  pure,  and  I  am  not.  And  now 
that  my  feelings  are  so  stirred  up,  it  seems  as 
though  I  could  never  sing  again.  Oh,  Warren, 
why  did  you  come  here  ?  It  was  cruel,  cruel,  cruel, 
in  you." 

"I  wish  you  to  sing  for  your  own  sake;  I 
wish  to  judge  of  your  voice.  Who  knows  of  what 
use  it  may  yet  be  to  you?" 

She  gave  me  a  sudden  look,  as  if  a  new  thought 
had  presented  itself  to  her  mind;  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection,  went  to  the  pianoforte.  I  touched 
lightly  the  chords  of  many  of  our  old  pieces  at 
Hildale,  determined,  by  every  means  possible,  to 
fix  and  strengthen  the  impressions  which  my  pre- 
sence and  our  long  conversation  were  making  upon 
her.  I  remember,  most  distinctly,  beginning  with 
a  theme  by  Beethoven,  in  the  old  Handel  and 
Haydn  Collection  of  Psalmody,  arranged  as  a  vocal 
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trio  —  "Now  night  in  solemn  grandeur  reigns"  — 
one  of  our  favorites,  you  know,  in  those  days.  The 
purity  of  tone  and  exquisite  grace  of  manner  in 
which  she  sang,  notwithstanding  all  the  agitation 
she  had  just  passed  through,  fulfilled  the  promises 
of  former  years.  I  tried  her  voice  in  every  mode 
I  could  think  of,  and  was  not  once  disappointed. 
I,  of  course,  saw  need  of  higher  training  and  cul- 
ture, but  the  genius  and  power  were  there;  and 
my  only  fear  was,  that,  possibly,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  her  mode  of  live,  and  the  loss  of  time  — 
for  she  was  now  about  twenty  —  it  might  prove 
too  late. 

I  said  nothing  however  of  the  half- formed  plan 
which  had  occurred  to  me  as  offering  a  chance  for 
her  to  rise  from  her  present  condition  to  one  of  re- 
spect and  honor;  but,  after  hearing  her  sing  as 
long  as  I  wished,  I  chatted  with  her  an  hour  or 
so  upon  my  musical  experience  and  observation 
abroad,  and  of  the  great  songstresses  I  had  listened 
to  in  Europe.  As  I  rose  to  take  my  leave,  ■  I  asked 
if  I  should  come  again. 

"If  you  will  forgive  me  for  the  manner  in 
which  I  received  you  this  morning.  It  made  me 
angry  —  mad,  to  have  you  persist  in  seeing  me; 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  could  only  come  to 
witness  my  humiliation  or  insult  me  by  coming  for 
no  good  object;  and,  besides,  the  sight  of  you  last 
evening  had  awakened  feelings  so  dreadful  —  I 
shudder  to  think  of  the  night  I  have  passed.  Well, 
you  may  come  on  Sunday,  after  morning  mass;  I 
will  be  alone." 

"Mass?"  said  I,  for  the  idea  struck  me  com- 
ically. 

"Yes,  mass,"  said  she,  and  the  faintest  gleam 
of  her  old  merriment  flashed  across  her  face :  "but 
you  must  not  infer  from  this  that  I  attend  the  ce- 
remony with  any  idea  of  compounding  for  the  sins 
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of  the  week  by  an  hour  in  church  of  a  Sunday 
morning.  In  fact,  I  am  not  a  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church;  would  that  I  could  be,  as  my 
mother  was !  When  I  was  a  little  child,  she  used 
to  take  me  with  her,  every  Sabbath  morning,  to  the 
old  cathedral;  for  she  was  a  sincere  believer,  and 
had  faith  that,  so  long  as  she  scrupulously  perfor- 
med all  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  mother,  her  con- 
dition as  a  slave  would  form  her  justification  for 
living  with  father  in  the  only  manner  which,  under 
the  laws,  is  here  possible.  And  now  I  look  for- 
ward, during  the  week,  to  a  quiet  hour  in  the  old 
church  on  the  Place  d'Armes  with  feelings  which  I 
cannot  explain.  I  suppose  they  arise  from  a  ming- 
ling of  early  associations  and  recollections  with  the 
feeling  that  all  who  enter  are  there  placed  upon 
an  equality,  and  with  the  sympathy  which  my  na- 
ture has  with  the  rich  and  gorgeous  character  of 
the  Roman  ritual.  Did  I  feel  myself  worthy  to 
worship ,  my  heart  would  worship  there ,  rather 
than  under  the  cold,  intellectual  forms  of  New- 
England,  though  the  latter  have  the  sanction  of  my 
reason.  So,  after  morning  mass,  you  can  come.  Come 
early." 

I  went  early,  on  the  Sunday  and  spent  almost 
the  whole  day  with  her.  The  conversation  was 
mostly  confined  to  her  history  since  her  return  from 
the  North,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 


IV. 

When  Julia  returned  home  from  the  North, 
Morse  was  greatly  struck  and  delighted  with 
his  daughter's  improvement,  both  intellectually  and 
physically.  He  received  her  with  the  tenderest 
marks  of  affection,  and  fairly  wept  as  he  kissed 
her  at  the   levee   upon   her    arrival.     At   first,   she 
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was  but  too  happy  to  be  once  more  with  her  indul- 
gent father,  and  under  the  care  of  "old  mammy." 
True,  Morse  was  often  absent,  sometimes  for  days, 
but,  when  at  Lome,  he  never  tired  of  sitting  by 
her  and  chatting  of  Hildale  and  its  people,  and  list- 
ening to  the  thousand  and  one  tales  she  had  to  tell 
of  her  school-days,  her  vacations,  her  studies  and 
her  frolics.  But  she  gradually  became  aware  of 
the  strict  seclusion  in  which  she  lived,  and  began 
to  perceive  an  ill-concealed  expression  of  anxiety 
and  trouble  in  the  eyes  of  her  father,  as  she  would 
sometimes  catch  them  scanning  her  countenance 
when  she  raised  her  own  from  a  book  or  her  sew- 
ing. And  so  in  time  arose  within  her  a  feeling  of 
disquiet  —  an  indefinite  sense  of  evil  impending  — 
yet  so  slight  as  not  to  lead  her  to  any  distinct 
thought  upon  the  subject.  A  few  visitors,  all  of 
them  men  of  Morse's  acquaintance  and  of  his  own 
class,  not  the  most  respectable,  were  in  the  habit 
of  calling  of  an  evening  •,  but,  while  doing  gracefully 
the  honors  of  the  house,  Julia  could  not  help  feel- 
ing that  these  guests  were  men  of  a  different  stamp 
from  those,  whom  she  had  known  at  the  North. 
There  was  a  certain  freedom  in  their  manners  and 
conversation  which  jarred  upon  her  feelings,  though 
nothing  which  she  could  mark  particularly  with  dis- 
approval. She  was  simply  in  an  unrefined  and  un- 
congenial atmosphere.  Among  these  visitors  was 
Hebeau,  and  she  feared  he  was  a  favored  one  —  at 
all  events,  he  often  came  and  went  with  her  father, 
who  seemed  more  under  his  influence  than  that  of 
any  other  person.  Her  instinctive  dislike  of  that 
man  was,  here  in  her  father's  house,  rather  in- 
creased in  intensity  than  weakened  by  acquaint- 
ance. She  treated  him,  of  course,  with  all  due 
politeness,  but  with  an  inward  shrinking  and  dis- 
gust for  which  she  could    not    account.     Her   heart 
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sank  within  her  whenever  she  heard  his  voice  at 
the  door. 

Whether  she,  at  that  time,  had  any  distinct 
consciousness  of  her  legal  position  in  the  scale  of 
society  —  that  she  was  a  slave  —  she  could  not 
now  remember.  If  there  was  such  a  dim  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact,  it  was  so  slight  as  to  cause  no 
thought.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  was 
just  enough  of  it  to  quicken  her  perceptions,  and 
cause  her  to  detect  her  father's  anxiety  upon  her 
account,  as  well  as  to  add  to  her  antipathy  to  Re- 
beau,  and  increase  the  earnestness  with  which  she 
discussed  with  Morse  his  plan  of  returning  to  the 
North,  and  purchasing  a  quiet  home  at  Hildale. 

Some  two  months  had  thus  passed  away,  when 
Jones  and  his  family  came  to  the  city  for  the 
Winter,  and  Julia,  learning  the  fact  from  her  father, 
called  to  deliver  a  small  package  and  an  abundance 
of  messages  from  the  Deacon's  family.  She  saw  no 
one  but  Mrs.  Jones,  who  received  her  with  a  cer- 
tain air  of  restraint.  The  conversation  soon  nagged, 
and  when  Julia  rose  to  depart,  nothing  was  said 
about  renewing  the  visit.  She  lingered  a  moment 
at  the  door,  and  asked  permission  to  see  the  children. 
Mrs.  Jones  called  her  back;  she  wished,  she  said, 
to  have  a  word  with  her. 

"Julia,  why  did  you  come  back  to  New- 
Orleans  ?" 

"Father  wrote  me  to  come." 

"Could  you  not  support  yourself  at  the  North 
by  teaching?" 

"I  suppose  so,  but  why  should  I?" 

"Why,  Julia !  do  you  think  your  father  in  a 
position  to  take  care  of  you?" 

"I  never  thought  of  that;  he  has  never  let  me 
want  for  anything." 

"But  what  if  he  should  die,  and  leave  you 
nothing  ?" 
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"I  would  teach.  Music-teachers  are  well  paid." 

"What!  Julia,  do  you  suppose  you  could  get 
scholars  ?" 

"Why  not?  I  have  paid  great  attention  to 
music,  and  have  studied  with  the  best  teachers  in 
Boston.     You,  I  am  sure,  would  employ  me." 

Mrs.  Jones  shook  her  head,  and,  after  a  long- 
pause,  in  which  she  seemed  to  be  reflecting"  in  what 
words  to  reply,  she  said,  slowly  and  sadly: 

"Do  you  not  know,  Julia,  that  you  can  never 
teach  here?  Is  it  possible  that  you  forget  —  or 
that  you  do  not  know,  that  —  that  your  mother 
was  a  slave  f1 

"As  I  heard  this,  Warren,  I  thought  I  should 
die.  I  have  had  other  moments  of  agony,  but  that 
was  the  direst  blow,  as  it  was  so  unexpected.  At 
length  I  gasped  out:  'Oh,  Mrs.  Jones,  if  I  ever  did 
know  it,  it  had  passed  completely  out  of  my  mind. 
Is  it  so  ?  then  I  am  a  slave !  What  shall  I  do  V 
what  can  I  do?' 

.  "Mrs.  Jones  really  pitied  me,  and  tears  filled 
her  eyes ;  but  I  could  not  shed  a  tear ,  if  life  had 
depended  upon  it.  I  sat  and  gazed  at  her  with 
seared  eyeballs. 

"'Julia,'  said  she  at  last,  'I  had  not  dreamed 
of  this.  I  supposed  you  knew  your  condition,  and 
was,  I  must  confess,  surprised  when  I  learned  that 
you  had  come  back.  While  at  the  North,  you  were 
safe;  but  the  slave  of  a  professed  gambler,  though 
his  daughter,  has  no  safety  here.  You  are  depend- 
ent, every  moment,  upon  the  turn  of  a  card  or  a 
throw  of  the  dice.  If  you  can  persuade  your 
father  to  take  you  back  again,  you  may  be  safe — 
here  you  cannot  be.  Your  own  reason  will  tell 
you  that  you  cannot  teach  here;  and,  hard  as  it  is 
for  you  and  me  too ,  I  cannot  permit  you  even  to 
visit  us  and  my  children.  If  you  were  a  black 
servant  in  your  father's  kitchen,    the   house  might 
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be  open  to  you;  but,  beautiful,  well  educated,  ac- 
complished, and  yet  a  slave  in  law,  it  is  impossible. 
Your  only  hope  is  in  getting"  back  to  the  l^orth. 
Julia,  it  is  hard,  very  hard  for  me  to  say  this; 
but  I  must.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Good  bye, 
God  save  you !' 

"I  left  the  house  as  in  a  dream,  with  no  sense 
but  of  a  crushing"  weight  of  woe.  And  yet  a  hun- 
dred little  circumstances  of  my  walk  home  remain 
to  this  moment  vividly  impressed  upon  my  memory. 
As  I  came  into  the  street,  the  sunlight  had  assumed 
a  lurid  glare  to  my  e}^es.  Everything  seemed  to 
wear  another  look.  Phrases  uttered  by  people  whom 
I  passed  I  can  even  now  recall,  I  stopped  at  a 
place  where  a  company  of  negroes  were  at  work, 
and  thought  to  myself  that  I  was  now  a  companion 
for  them ;  I  looked  at  an  old  decrepit  negro  of 
whom  I  had  in  former  days  often  bought  fruit,  and 
wondered  he  did  not  take  his  crutch  and  dance, 
because  he  was  free.  I  passed  the  house  where  a 
slave- woman  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  starved 
and  beaten  to  death,  and  shuddered  to  'think  there 

was  no   one  to  help  her,  and  that  perhaps and 

then  some  little,  dirty  children  in  an  alley  turned 
the  current  of  my  thoughts.  When  I  entered  my 
father's  house,  I  shook'  like  an  aspen  leaf — it  had 
become  a    prison. 

"  'Heavens  and  airth,  what  ails  you,  Miss  Jule  ? 
was  the  salutation  of  old  mammy. 

"Whether  I  answered  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
I  recollect  coming  up  stairs,  and  throwing  myself 
upon  this  sofa.  As  I  drew  the  pin  from  my  shawl, 
I  wondered  that  I  could  see  the  head  and  not  the 
point,  and  when  I  looked  at  the  point,  I  could  no 
longer  see  the  head.  Then  I  looked  up  at  the  win- 
dow. It  was  all  dark  save  one  intensely  bright 
spot.  Then  this  spot  began  to  move  round,  and  I 
saw  nothing  more.     Oh  God,  that  I  had  died! 
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"Then  I  heard  old  mammy.  'Oh,  Missee  Jule ! 
Missee  Jule !  'pears  like  you  is  dead,  sure/  and  the 
old  creature  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying-  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  She  was  bathing  my  head  and  face, 
and  with  every  moment  some  new  expression  of 
grief  came  from  her  very  soul.  At  last  the  fainting 
fit  was  over,  but  I  was  too  ill  to  sit  up." 

Morse,  on  coming  home,  hastened  to  Julius 
bedside. 

"Oh,  father,  father,  why  did  you  call  me  home?" 

"I  could  not  live  without  you,  Julia;  and  be- 
sides, luck  has  been  rather  against  me  lately,  and 
I  was  short  of  funds.  But  what  is  the  matter? 
What  has  happened?" 

Julia  told  him  of  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  of  the  agony  which  it  had  cost  her.  Morse 
shared  his  daughter's  feelings,  and  closed  a  long 
conversation  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  so  soon 
as  his  means  would  allow,  he  would  carry  out  the 
long-projected  plan  of  returning  with  her  to  the 
North  and  purchasing  a  little  cottage  in  Hilclale 
and  there  close  his  days.  He  would  not  expose 
her  to  the  dangers  which  beset  her  under  the  Slave 
Code  —  no,  not  to  save  his  heart's  blood.  He  had 
now  no  hope,  no  wish  in  life  but  to  make  her  happy, 
and  this  was  the  end  and  aim  of  his  every  effort. 
It  was  his  thought  by  day  and  his  dream  by  night. 
She  entreated  him  to  leave  New-Orleans  at  once. 
She  would  teach,  she  would  labor  early  and  late; 
she  would  do  all  and  everything  for  his  comfort 
and  happiness,  if  he  would  only  return  to    Hildale. 

"Julia,"  said  he,  "there  are  hindrances  in  the 
way.  I  cannot  go  yet ;  but,  as  God  lives,  you  may 
trust  me." 

The  Winter  passed  away  —  the  Spring  and 
the  Summer,  and  Julia  lived  upon  hope.  But  hope 
was  deferred,  and  her  heart  grew  sick.  The  evident 
uneasiness  and  anxiety  of  her  father  increased.  She 
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dared  not  ask  the  cause.     Suspense  was"  cruel,  but 
she  feared  a  more  cruel  certainty. 

Rebeau's  visits  grew  longer  and  more  frequent. 
He  evidently  sought  to  win  her  favor;  but  this  only 
added  to  the  involuntary  dislike  which  she  felt  for 
him,  and  which  she  could  not  conceal.  Shut  out 
from  all  congenial  society,  her  mind  brooded  ever 
more  and  more  upon  the  lowering  future.  It  was 
now  that  Mrs.  Child's  "Appeal"  was  read  and  re- 
read until  she  could  almost  repeat  its  contents  ver- 
batim, and  that  she  began  to  gain  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  horrors  of  her  condition  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law. 

"In  nearly  all  Slaveholding  States,"  she  read, 
"a  slave  emancipated  by  his  master's  will  may  be 
seized  and  sold  to  satisfy  any  debt.  In  Louisiana, 
fraud  of  creditors  is  by  law  considered  as  proved, 
if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the  master,  at  the 
moment  of  executing  the  deed  of  enfranchisement, 
had  not  sufficient  property  to  pay  all  his  debts; 
and  if,  after  payment  of  debts,  there  be  not  perso- 
nal estate  enough  to  satisfy  the  widow's  claim  to 
one  third,  his  slaves,  though  declared  to  be  free  by 
his  last  will,  are  nevertheless  liable  to  be  sold  for 
the  widow's  portion."     (Appeal,  p.  54.) 

Again:  „In  Lousiana,  a  slave  cannot  be  eman- 
cipated unless  he  is  thirty  years  old,  and  has  beha- 
ved well  a  least  four  years  preceding  his  freedom ; 
except  a  slave  who  has  saved  the  life  of  his  master, 
his  master's  wife,  or  one  of  his  children!'  (Do., 
p.  55.)  So  then,  if  her  father  was  in  debt  and  un- 
able otherwise  to  satisfy  any  claim  upon  him,  she 
as  his  chattel  personal  was  liable  to  be  taken  by 
the  Sheriff  and  sold  at  the  block  of  the  auctioneer ! 
And  that  pecuniary  involvement  was  the  reason 
why  Morse  could  not  then  leave  for  the  North,  she 
became  more  and  more  convinced.  If  so,  could  she 
escape?    Clearly  not,  so    long  as  Uebeau   and   per- 
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haps  others  had  their  hawk-eyes  upon  her.  It  was 
a,  sad  indication  to  her  of  the  state  of  the  case  with 
her  father,  that  he,  knowing*  her  extreme  dislike  to 
Hebeau,  allowed  his  frequent  visits.  She  sometimes 
expressed  her  feeling's,  and  remonstrated. 

"Fudge,  Jule!"  he  would  sa}^  "Rebeau  is  not 
a  very  agreeable  fellow,  perhaps,  but  it  takes  all 
sorts  of  folks  to  make  a  world.  Don't  worry  your- 
self about  him." 

Yet,  though  he  made  ligfyt  of  the  matter,  Julia's 
quickened  insight  into  her  father's  motives  of  action 
told  her  that  it  was  a  serious  matter  with  him; 
that  Rebeau  was  no  favorite,  and  that  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  was  one  he  would  gladly 
shake  off. 

Julia  had  been  home  a  year,  when,  after  an 
absence  of  some  days,  Morse  returned  sick.  His 
illness  increased,  and  after  a  few  days  assumed  the 
form  of  a  slow  fever,  under  which  his  strength 
rapidly  wasted.  He  evidently  began  to  fear  the 
result,  and  with  his  fears,  his  anxiety  upon  his 
daughter's  account  increased.  He  would  lie  hours 
together  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  filled 
with  an  expression  of  hopelessness  and  anguish  pit- 
iable to  behold.  Julia  could  only  weep.  He  felt 
that  he  was  now  rapidly  wasting  away,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
weight  which  lay  upon  his  conscience,  whatever 
that  might  be. 

"Doctor,"  said  he  at  length  at  the  close  of  the 
physician's  visit,  "tell  me  honestly,  am  I  spoken 
for?" 

"0,  I  hope  to  bring  you  up  again.  While  there 
is  life  there  is  hope,  you  know.  Perhaps  you  might 
as  well,"  added  he,  glancing  at  Julia,  "arrange  any 
little  affairs  that  may  be  on  your  mind,  in  case  of 
the  worst.    There  is    no  certainty  in  deciding  upon 
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these  cases;"    and   the   doctor  hurried    away  to  his 
other  patients. 

Morse  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  recovery. 
"Oh,  my  poor  girl !  Poor  Jul',  poor  girl !"  he  whis- 
pered now  and  then  to  himself.  The  daughter,  with 
the  saddest  forebodings,  sat  by  his  bedside  and 
nursed  him  in  silence.  There  was  that  between 
them  which  forbade  conversation.  Toward  night  he' 
sunk  into  slumber.  He  awoke  somewhat  refreshed 
and  strengthened. 

"„N"ow,  father,  I  must  know  all.  Tell  me,  I 
can  bear  it.  I  know  how  much  you  have  loved  me, 
and  in  my  heart  believe  you  have  only  wished  my 
happiness."  She  stood  by  his  pillow  and  put  her 
hand  lovingly  upon  her  father's  clammy  forehead. 
"Father,  tell*  me  all." 

"My  poor  Julia!  I  have  loved  you.  I  hoped 
—  I  wished  —  oh,  my  Grod!  too  late!  I  am  dying, 
Julia,  and  cannot  make  you  free.  I  never  dreamed 
of  any  danger  when  I  borrowed  that  money.  I 
have  often  been  harder  up  for  funds  than  now,  and 
got  through  it  well  enough;  but  lately  I  have  had  no 
luck  —  everything  has  gone  against  me  for  a  year 
past,  since  you  came  home,  just  when  all  ought  to 
have  gone  best." 

"Then  you  are  in  debt?" 

"Yes ;   but  I  had  no  idea " 

"No  matter  for  that  now,  father — but  how  much  ?" 

"Twelve  hundred  or  so." 

(A  long  pause,  showing  how  much  she  feared 
to  ask  the  question.) 

"And  now,  father  —  to  whom?" 

"Rebeau." 

Julia's  reply  was  a  cry  .of  utter,  hopeless  des- 
pair. Morse  turned  his  face  away,  unable  to  bear 
the  sight,  as  his  stricken  daughter  seemed  to  wither,, 
and  sunk  to  the  floor,  burying  her  face  in  the 
drapery  of  the  bed. 
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Some  one  entered  the  room.  Julia  looked  up. 
It  was  Rebeau,  and  she  fled  from  the  room. 

What  passed  between  Morse  and  his  visitor  she 
never  knew ;  but  as  he  passed  by  the  room  in  which 
she  sat,  in  her  despair,  he  saw  her,  and  approaching, 
said  in  a  low  tone,  but  with  the  triumph  of  a  small 
and  vindictive  mind,  "Well,  Julia,  you  have  never 
liked  me  much,  but  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
along-  pretty  well  together." 

"Never  !"  cried  Julia,  springing  up  as  if  stung 
by  a  serpent. 

"Oh,  I  think  I  have  the  pretty  bird  caged  se- 
curely," he  returned;  "true,  it  has  cost  me  some 
time  and  trouble  and  money,  but  she  is  worth  it, 
and  will  not  easily  _get  away,  I  imagine." 

Every  other  thought  and  feeling  was  forgotten 
at  the  moment  in  that  of  detestation  of  the  man, 
who,  as  was  now  clear  to  her  mind,  had  been  so 
long  engaged  in  drawing  her  into  his  toils.  He 
left  her;  but  as  he  went,  she  caught  in  his  eye 
an  expression  of  lust  and  triumph,  which,  while  it 
outraged  every  feeling  of  delicacy,  also  awakened 
all  the  strength  and  power  of  will  of  her  passionate 
nature.  She  set  a  moment  in  intense  thought ;  then 
rose  calmly,  went  to  her  room,  took  a  small  book 
from  the  table,  and  returned  to  Morse's  bedside. 

"Father,  I  have  no  reproaches  to  make  you. 
Had  you  not  been  weak  and,  I  must  say  it,  a  gam- 
bler, you  would  never  have  left  my  fate  dependent 
upon  the  tender  mercies  of  the  slave  code,  which 
are  cruel.  I  know  you  did  not  intend  this,  and 
that  you  did  not  perceive  any  danger.  It  is  too 
late  now  to  look  back.  You  cannot  give  me  my 
freedom.  Listen  to  this."  She  then  read  passages 
from  Mrs.  Child  quoted  above,  and  continued :  "You 
see  I  know  my  condition  fully.  Now,  tell  me  if 
my  suspicions  are  correct,  that  you  have  given  to 
Rebeau  some  definite  legal  claim  to  the    only   pro- 
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perty  which  you  will  leave,  in  case  of  death  — 
myself?" 

"Oh,  Julia,  spare  me!" 

"Father,  you  have  not  spared  me!  I  forgive 
you  all,  but,  for  your  soul's  sake,  hide  nothing". 
Am  I  sold  to  Rebeau?" 

"No,  Julia,  Grod  forbid  that  I  should  do  that ! 
A  mortgage." 

"If  the  money  was  paid,  should  I  be  delivered 
out  of  his  power?" 

"Yes,  if  done  legally  and  with  due  form." 

"One  more  question,  father :  Is  Mowran  a  mar- 
ried man?" 

"No." 

"Is  he  wealthy?" 

"Yes." 

Julia  gave  her  father  the  draught  ordered  by 
the  physician,  and  retired  to  her  own  room.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  old  servant  was  on  her  way  to  the  hotel 
in  which  Mr.  Mowran  lodged,  with  a  note  entreat- 
ing him  to  visit  her  dying  father  that  evening,  late 
as  it  was,  if  possible,  or  early  next  morning.  For- 
tunately Mowran  received  the  note  in  person,  and 
accompanied  the  servant.  Julia  received  him  in  the 
parlor.  After  the  ordinary  questions  in  relation  to 
the  sick  man,  the  gentleman  inquired  the  cause  of 
Morse's  message  to  him. 

"It  was  I  who  sent  for  you,  Sir;  my  father 
knows  nothing  of  it."  She  hesitated  a  moment  and 
proceeded:  "I  have  learned,  at  the  last  moment, 
that  my  poor  father,  having  been  latterly  very  un- 
fortunate, has  incurred  debts,  and  to  satisfy  them, 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  I  must  be  sacrificed ; 
and  that,  except  by  suicide,  there  is  only  one  way 
by  which  I  can  escape  a  slavery  worse  than  death. 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  my  very  soul  abhors." 

"Well,  who  is  this  man?" 

"His  name  is  Hebeau." 
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"Rebeau,  Rebeau!  I  know  him  —  the  d  —  d 
scoundrel  —  I  beg-  pardon  5  but  his  is  a  name  I 
cannot  hear  with  patience.     Well?" 

"Mr.  Mowran,  the  few  times  I  have  seen  you, 
I  have  found  you  a  gentleman.  You  are  a  diffe- 
rent man  from  most  of  those  whom  I  have  had  the 
ill  fortune  to  know  here-,  and  now  in  my  distress 
a  faint  hope  has  risen  in  my  heart  that  you  may 
aid  me." 

"Indeed,  my  poor  girl,  I  cannot  see  how." 

"But  there  is  one  way,  Sir,"  replied  Julia,  re- 
taining her  calmness,  though  the  effort  it  cost  her 
could  be  seen  in  the  increased  pallor  of  her  face 
and  in  her  quivering  lip:  "You  might  buy  me!" 

"Buy  you !  Buy  you !  I  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing!" 

"Oh,  Sir,  why  should  I  be  better  than  she 
who  bore  me?  It  is  my  last,  my  only  hope.  If 
you  will  purchase  me,  I  will  love,  honor  and  obey 
you.  ~No  wife  shall  be  more  dutiful  and  affectionate. 
I  will  earn  my  own  living  by  my  needle  —  by 
any  honorable  labor  —  anything  —  oh,  anything 
to  escape  that  man!" 

For  some  time  Mowran  sat  in  silence,  Julia's 
eyes  fixed  upon  him  as  if  to  read  the  very  thought 
and  intent  of  his  heart.  He  started  up  suddenly, 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  said  with  deep  solemnity 
of  manner: 

"My  poor  girl,  I  will  do  it,  if  I  possibly  can. 
You  shall  know  in  the  morning." 

As  he  retired,  Julia  caught  the  words  half 
spoken:  "Rebeau,  the scoundrel!" 

All  night  long,  as  the  weary  hours  slowly  wasted 
one  after  another,  Julia  sat  by  her  father.  lie  dozed 
and  slumbered  feverishly,  and  was  evidently  fast 
sinking.  Sometimes  she  caught  the  faintly  whis- 
pered words,  "My  poor  Julia!"  but  there  was  no 
conversation  between  them.  If  he  should  sink  away 
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before  morning' !  was  a  thought  which  recurred  again 
and  again,  and  it  would  lead  her  away  into  a  long 
train  of  speculation  as  to  her  future  in  such  an 
event.  Those  who  have  suffered  under  some  crush- 
ing stroke  which  has  changed  the  whole  course  of 
their  lives  will  recall  the  strange  calmness  with  which 
their  minds  during  the  crisis  dwelt  upon  all  its 
possible  consequences.  The  mind,  for  the  time  being, 
seems  stunned  and  incapable  of  poignancy  of  feeling, 
and  yet  supernaturally  active  —  as  if  in  a  limb 
the  destruction  of  the  nerve  of  sensation  should 
give  a  double  vigor  to  that  of  motion.  As  she  sat 
through  those  long  hours,  the  idea  of  her  father's  death 
before  the  execution  of  the  necessary  legal  steps 
to  transfer  her  as  a  "chattel  personal"  to  Mowran, 
was  inseparably  joined  to  that  of  suicide ;  and  this 
brought  with  it  a  long  train  of  speculations  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  she  should  effect  it.  She 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  blood,  and  the  idea 
of  poison  or  strangling  was  abhorrent.  There  was 
something,  too,  disgusting  in  the  throught  of  plung- 
ing into  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi;  but 
she  remembered  a  spot  upon  the  shore  of  a  neigh- 
boring dake,  where  she  had  occasionally  been  with 
her  father  or  "old  mammy"  years  agone,  where 
trees  grew  luxuriantly,  and  where  the  waters  were 
clear  and  cool.  Thither,  if  she  could  avoid  Rebeau, 
she  would  go  and  lie  down  to  rest !  If  she  could 
not  escape  his  vigilance,  then  —  but  no,  she  would 
not  think  of  that.  Then  the  scene  of  Hamlet  would 
come  up  before  her,  and  she  would  see  herself, 
like  Ophelia,  with  clothes  spreading  wide,  mermaid- 
like borne  up  by  them  awhile,  she  all  the  time 
chanting  snatches  of  old  tunes.  Then  she  wondered 
if  clowns  would  dig  her  grave,  and  argue  wiiether 
by  "crowner's  quest  law"  she  could  be  allowed 
Christian  burial.     At  this  she  smiled. 
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Then  the  clock  would  strike  and  recall  her 
thoughts  to  the  realities  of  the  present.  She  would 
look  to  her  father's  comfort,  smooth  his  pillow,  cool 
his  fevered  forehead,  moisten  his  parched  lips,  sit 
down  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  train 
of  thought  would  be  again  passing  before  her  imag- 
ination. 

Morning  came  at  last.  Morse  was  rapidly 
sinking. 

The  physician  came,  administered  a  tonic,  shook 
his  head,  and  departed.  The  hours  wore  away, 
Julia's  hopes  faded  with  them.  It  was  almost  noon 
when  a  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  Julia  has- 
tening down  received  Mr.  Mowran  and  his  lawyer. 

"I  am  not  too  late  ?" 

"I  hope  not,  Sir;  father  is  now  asleep,  but  I 
fear  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

They  waited  in  silence  until  the  servant  cal- 
led them.  Morse  was  awake,  and  his  mind  clear 
and  strong.  "Massa's  better  now,"  said  old  Betty, 
"and  will  last  the  day  out." 

The  scene  at  the  bedside,  which  followed,  was 
too  painful  for  Julia  to  describe.  The  horror  that 
Morse,  as  a  Northern  man,  felt  a  being  thus  com- 
pelled to  sell  his  daughter,  the  being  too  in  whom 
his  existence  had  become  so  bound  up,  was  terrible 
to  witness.  It  impressed  Mowran  most  forcibly; 
and,  standing  there,  he  solemnly  vowed  that  Julia 
should  be  free,  and  that  should  he  be  a  father,  her 
children  should  be  sent  to  the  North,  far  from  the 
reach  of  the  terrible  code  of  the  Slave  States.  The 
necessary  papers  were  signed  by  the  dying  man, 
and  Julia  became  the  property  of  Thomas  Mowran. 
Morse  died,  and  was  honored  with  a  respectable 
burial,  and  the  Rev.  Jones  preached  a  polished 
discourse  to  his  memory.  It  was  all  he  could  do 
for  Julia,  poor  man! 

Morse's  debts  were  all  paid,  and  the  impotent 
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wrath  of  Rebeau  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  Mowran. 

Mr.  M.  was  a  kind  and  indulgent  protector  to 
Julia,  and  loved  her  as  well  as  a  middle-aged  man, 
well-to-do  in  the  world,  somewhat  of  an  epicure,  of 
an  easy  disposition,  and  no  very  keen  feelings,  could 
love  a  woman  bought  with  money.  He  paid  the 
rent  of  the  house,  and  Julia  remained  with  her  old 
nurse  in  the  home  where  her  father  had  died.  She 
was  grateful  to  her  owner,  and  sought  only  to 
please  him  and  make  him  happy.  She  too  might 
have  been  happy  but  for  a  constant  and  intense 
sense  of  degradation,  which  embittered  her  solitary 
hours.  Living  in  the  strictest  seclusion,  and  sup- 
porting herself  by  needle -work,  giving  now  but 
little  time  to  books  and  music,  her  thoughts  dwelt 
continually  upon  the  one  absorbing  topic.  Mowran 
supplied  her  abundantly  with  money,  but  this  she 
seldom  used,  hoarding  it  up  against  some  future 
need  —  she  knew  not,  she  thought  not,  what. 

The  free  quadroons,  those  most  beautiful  of  the 
Southern  women,  are  educated  for  such  connections 
as  that  of  Julia  with  Mr.  Mowran.  They  look  for- 
ward to  them  from  their  youth.  JSTo  other  hope  is 
there  for  them,  and  they  are  in  all  respects,  save 
the  legal  title  and  its  consequences,  the  wives  of 
their  protectors.  Julia  felt  that  their  lot  was  better 
than  hers,  for  she  had  a  Northern  education  and 
Northern  feelings,  and  knew  not  until  it  was  too 
late  that  any  such  fate  awaited  her.  They  were 
free;  she  was  a  slave.  She  felt  herself  the  victim 
of  the  social  fabric  in  which  her  lot  was  cast,  and 
her  proud,  active,  unyielding  spirit,  dwelling  ever 
upon  the  thought,  rebelled.  We  are  happily  so 
constituted  that,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
if  we  survive  the  first  shock  of  calamity,  however 
great,  if  its  effects  upon  us  fall  short  of  breaking 
us  completely  down,  we  gradually  rise  again  erect, 
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accommodate  ourselves  to  our  situation,  habit  be 
comes  second  nature,  and  our  original  impulses  again 
assume  sway.  Had  Julia's  connection  with  Mr. 
Mowran  continued  longer,  and  had  the  warm  affec- 
tions of  her  heart  had  play  as  a  mother,  it  might 
have  been  so  with  her.  But  her  child  died,  and 
her  desolate  heart  was  still  in  the  very  bitterness 
of  its  grief  when  Mowran  fell  ill  —  and  with  a 
disease  which  terminated  fatally.  By  the  will  of 
her  protector,  Julia  was  made  free,  and  a  handsome 
provision  made  for  her  support.  The  lawyer  who 
settled  the  estate  in  behalf  of  the  heir-at-law,  a 
brother  of  the  deceased,  residing  in  Wisconsin,  was 
the  same  person  who  had  officiated  in  the  scene  at 
Morse's  deathbed,  when  Julia  became  the  property 
of  Mowran.  He  felt  interested  enough  in  her  to 
see  that  the  will  was  duly  executed,  and  the  heir 
willingly  consented  to  all  his  arrangements.  Julia 
was  now,  at  least  nominally,  free. 

The  particular  chain  of  circumstances  which 
reduced  her  to  the  condition  in  which  she  had  been 
found  by  Warren  she  was  unwilling  to  detail.  She 
alluded  to  them  only  in  general  terms. 

"I  was  desperate,"  said  she.  "I  had  no  friend, 
no  society  here;  I  could  not  go  back  to  the  North, 
bearing  such  a  burden  of  shame  and  degradation. 
My  state  of  mind  was  one  of  hate  to  everybody 
and  everything.  My  imagination  was  greatly  ex- 
cited; in  fact,  my  whole  nervous  system  was  dis- 
ordered, and  I  seemed  to  see  in  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  events  only  a  tyrant,  governing  the  affairs  of 
men  with  despotic  and  capricious  sway,  and  all  the 
religious  impressions  which  I  had  received  in  New- 
England  did  but  strengthen  the  rebellious  feelings 
which  I  cherished.  'Evil,  be  thou  my  good,'  became 
the  ruling  sentiment  of  my  heart.  I  soon  found 
myself  the  object  of  pursuit.  Whether  I  was  really 
free  I  did  not  know.     I  had   no    refuge   to    which 
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I  could  fly  from  myself.  One  after  another  of  my 
father's  old  acquaintances  sought  me  out.  From 
them  only  during-  months  did  I  receive  a  word  of 
sympathy  and  consolation;  and,  in  short,  I  finally 
lent  myself  to  their  designs,  and  soon  began  to  take 
a  fierce  delight  in  luring  the  cotton  lords  into  their 
snares.  Rebeau  was  one  of  my  first  victims,"  added 
she,  with  a  gleam    of  exultation  in  her  dark  eyes. 

*       *       ■%■       *       ■%■ 

But  I  am  extracting  too  largely  from  the  details 
given  me  by  Warren.     I  must  hasten  on. 

Warren's  intention  at  that  time  was  to  devise 
some  plan  by  which  Julia's  musical  talents  might 
be  made  the  means  of  her  rescue  from  the  life  she 
was  leading.  In  neither  interview  with  her,  how- 
ever, had  he  spoken  directly  in  regard  to  this, 
though  he  had  purposely  directed  their  conversation 
into  channels  which  gave  him  opportunity  to  depict 
in  glowing  colors  the  career  of  a  great  singer  in 
Europe.  A  day  or  two  after  his  second  visit  to 
Julia,  he  was  suddenly  called  away  from  the  city 
by  a  case  of  importance,  which  took  him  to  Wash- 
ington, !New-York,  and  at  length  into  the  then  half- 
explored  regions  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  His  mind 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  business  to  think 
of  Julia,  and  the  routes  of  travel  were  then  so  im- 
perfectly organized  that  several  weeks  elapsed  be- 
fore he  returned  to  New-Orleans.  Some  time,  too, 
passed  after  his  return  before  he  found  leisure  to 
seek  her  again.  Two  months  had  thus  passed  away 
since  that  Sunday,  when  he  again  rang  at  the  door. 
He  found  the  house  occupied  by  strangers.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  persons  who  had  occupied  it 
before  them.  The  owner  of  the  house  had  received 
a  note  in  a  strange  hand,  inclosing  the  quarter's 
rent,    and  giving  notice    that   the    tenement   would 
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be  given  up  at  the  expiration  of  that  term.  When 
he  called  a  few  days  afterward,  the  house  was 
empty.  The  neighbors  knew  nothing  about  it.  None 
of  Warren's  acquaintances  could  give  him  any  clue 
to  the  enigma.  From  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  that  he  could  learn,  he  thought  it  more  than 
probable  that  Julia  had  been  spirited  away,  and 
was  then  upon  some  remote  plantation ,  subject  to 
all  the  lusts  and  brutality  of  another  Legree.  It 
was  a  very  suspicious  circumstance  that  Rebeau, 
who  had  sunk  into  the  character  of  a  mere  black- 
leg, had  also  disappeared  in  the  mean  time.  During 
the  three  or  four  years  which  had  since  elapsed, 
Warren  had  vainly  sought  any,  even  the  slightest 
trace  of  her. 


Thus  far  Warren,  whose  story  so  singularly 
unites  my  own  recollections  of  Julia  with  circum- 
stances which  recently  became  known  to  me,  but 
which  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  connect  with  her, 
though  why  I  did  not  seems  to  me  now  inexpli- 
cable. 


v. 

The  hotel  Phoenix  is  a  very  neat,  quiet,  com- 
fortable inn,  where  I  had  the  pleasantest  of  rooms, 
good  meals  and  attendance  for  five  francs  a  day. 
The  landlord  is  Captain  Larsson,  a  Norwegian,  who, 
during  many  years'  service  at  sea,  had  made  him- 
self able  to  talk  easily  with  his  guests,  whether 
German,  French,  Flemish,  Scandinavian  or  American. 
Now,  having  had  enough  of  the  sea,  he  lives  at 
his  ease  in  his  own  inn,  with  his  wife  and  pretty 
€hildren,    and   takes    all    pains  to  make  his  guests 
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feel  themselves  at  home.  My  room  overlooked  the 
Petit  Basin,  in  which  a  few  vessels  bearing  the 
stars  and  stripes  were  lying",  and,  beyond  them,  my 
eye  followed  the  winding  river  until  it  was  lost  in 
the  distance.  The  city  is  Antwerp,  the  river  the 
Scheldt.  I  had  come  down  from  Germany  and  the 
Bhine  to  take  passage  for  home  in  the  good  ship 
Susanna,  Captain  Bigelow,  and  was  spending  the 
fews  days  before  sailing  in  renewing  my  acquain- 
tance with,  and  my  enjoyment  of,  the  glorious  works 
of  art  and  relics  of  the  past  which  render  Antwerp 
to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Europe. 
At  the  table  of  the  Phoenix,  I  met  a  pleasant  old 
gentleman  in  a  semi-clerical  garb,  made  his  acquain- 
tance, and  visited  with  him  the  cathedral,  museum, 
church  of  St.  Jaques,  and  other  places  and  objects 
ot  interest.  We  soon  found  that  we  were  to  be 
fellow  -  passengers  to  New  York  —  he,  a  natura- 
lized American,  to  return  to  the  Southern  city 
where  he  had  passed  most  of  his  life,  I  to  seek 
the  home  of  my  fathers  at  Hildale,  and  there  pre- 
pare for  my  long  rest  in  its  quiet  little  graveyard. 
My  feeble  condition  evidently  touched  the  heart  of 
the  good  man,  and  led  us  soon  into  very  friendly 
and  confidential  intercourse.  Before  the  Susanna 
sailed,  we  were  already  great  friends.  At  breakfast, 
on  Sunday  morning,  I  proposed  a  visit  to  the  ca- 
thedral in  his  company,  which  he  politely  declined,  on 
the  plea  of  another  engagement.  After  mass,  I 
dropped  into  the  gorgeous  church  of  St.  Jaques  again 
to  see  the  portraits  of  Bubens  and  his  family,  in 
the  chapel  behind  the  grand  altar,  and  there  met 
my  new  friend  attending  a  young  woman  closely 
vailed,  and  dressed  like  a  Sister  of  Charity.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  intruding  myself  upon  people, 
and  a  bow  of  recognition  was  all  that  passed  be- 
tween us.     The  Susanna   at  length  sailed,    and  as 
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she  passed  through  the  gate  of  the  basin,  the  cabin 
passengers  went  on  board,  the  steerage  passengers 
being  already  stowed  away,  in  great  numbers,  be- 
tween decks.  We  were  but  some  twelve  or  fourtoen 
in  number,  and  among  the  last  that  came  were  my 
new  friend  and  the  Sister  of  Charity ,  as  before, 
closely  yailed.  No  one  was  rude  enough  to  intrude 
upon  her,  and  she  crossed  the  ocean,  with  us,  but 
not  of  us,  unknowing  and  unknown,  all  her  wants 
attended  to  by  Mr.  Burckhardt,  as  the  gentleman 
was  called,  and  an  old  servant  woman,  whom  they 
had  with  them.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  with  him 
—  his  love  and  taste  for,  and  extensive  knowledge 
of  music,  especially  music  for  the  church,  proving 
an  additional  bond  of  union  between  us.  My  habit 
of  committing  to  writing  whatever  I  hear  of  in- 
terest in  relation  to  the  divine  art  has  often  proved 
of  value  to  me,  but  never  more  so  than  now,  when 
I  can  turn  to  my  note  books,  and,  assisted  by  them, 
throw  a  great  portion  of  Mr.  Burckhardt's  conver- 
sation into  the  form  of  a  connected  narrative.  This 
I  shall  do  as  well  as  I  am  able,  not  pretending 
to  give  his  words  in  many  instances,  and  yet  at' 
the  same  time  hoping  to  retain  somewhat  of  the 
style  of  his  relation,  though  given  in  the  third 
person. 

ME.    BURCKHAKDt's    NAEKATIVE. 

There  came  to  New-Orleans,  many  years  since, 
a  young  emigrant  from  a  Catholic  canton  of  Switzer- 
land. He  had  been  originally  intended  for  the 
Church,  but,  becoming  impatient  of  the  restraints 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  disgusted  with  the 
prospect  of  the  life  before  him,  he  had  fled  from 
the  University  at  Bonn,  and,  making  his  way  down 
the  Rhine,  reached  Rotterdam  with  just  money 
enough  to  reach  New- Orleans  in  the  steerago    of  a 
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cotton  vessel.  He  landed  miserably  poor  and  sick. 
His  education  had  not  been  one  to  fit  him  for  a  new 
world  like  that  in  which  he  now  found  himself,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  gain  the  means 
of  keeping  soul  and  body  together.  In  his  extrem- 
ity, conscience  was  awakened,  and  he  beheld  in  his 
misery  a  fitting  punishment  for  his  sin  in  flying,  like 
Jonah,  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  sought  the 
priest,  confessed,  received  absolution,  and  at  length 
was  appointed  to  some  inferior  office  in  the  cathe- 
dral, for  which  he  was  fitted  by  his  knowledge  of 
music  and  of  the  French  and  German  languages, 
and  from  which  he  was  not  excluded  by  not  having 
taken  priestly  vows.  Years  passed.  He  was  con- 
tented with  his  lot,  and  could  say  with  sincerity, 
"I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my 
Grod,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness."  He 
became  an  American  citizen,  that  he  might  be  more 
useful  to  such  of  his  countrymen  as  might  stand  in 
need  of  his  aid,  and  his  ambition  looked  no  higher 
than  to  the  strict  performance  of  his  daily  routine 
of  duties,  and  to  the  sweet  rest  which  follows  a 
simple  and  well-spent  life.  With  the  world  outside 
the  cathedral  walls  he  had  little  to  do.  His  world 
was  within  those  walls,  and  the  men  and  women 
thereof  were  the  worshipers  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  master  and  the  slave, 
who  met  there  on  equal  terms  —  the  one  spot  where 
all  difference  of  rank  and  station  is  forgotten.  In 
such  positions,  men  become  close  observers,  and 
learn  to  read  histories  in  the  varying  expression  of 
faces.  Circumstances  long  after  brought  to  mind  a 
beautiful  young  creature  who  for  some  years  was  a 
frequent  attendant  upon  morning  mass.  Then,  for 
a  year  or  two,  she  came  no  more,  and  his  ear  missed 
her  rich,  pure  voice  in  the  responses  of  the  con- 
gregation.     At     length    she    came    again,    but    no 
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longer  alone,  for  she  came  with  a  child  beautiful  as 
the  morning".  Then  the  mother's  devotions  there 
ceased  forever,  and  the  child,  when  she  occasionally 
came,  was  in  black  and  under  the  care  of  her  old 
nurse.  This  child  he  saw  growing-  up  in  beauty, 
graceful  as  a  fairy  and  full  of  life,  to  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  and  then  he  saw  her  no  more. 
He  knew  the  condition  of  the  class  to  which  she 
evidently  belonged  too  well  to  feel  any  surprise  on 
this  account,  and  when  some  beautiful  quadroon 
recalled  for  an  instant  the  image  of  that  mother 
and  child  to  his  mind,  with  a  passing  thought  of 
pity  and  a  sigh,  they  were  again  forgotten. 

Some  years  passed,  and  the  child  transformed 
into  a  being  of  singular  perfection,  radiant  with  joy 
and  happiness,  once  more  entered  the  doors  of  the 
solemn  old  church.  Time  wore  away,  and  she  still 
came  of  a  Sabbath  morning.  But  the  gold  had  be- 
come dim.  First,  the  joyous  expression  was  cloud- 
ed; then  the  features  of  the  beautiful  face  lest 
their  brightness.  Anxiety  throned  itself  upon  the 
noble  brow.  The  light  of  the  eye  went  out.  The 
bloom  of  the  cheek  faded.  The  superb  voice  was 
no  more  heard  in  choral  and  response.  Then  came 
other  changes.  The  eye  grew  fierce;  the  expres- 
sion of  the  mouth  hard;  and  the  beautiful  face, 
as  a  whole,  spoke  of  bitterness  and  hate,  or,  at 
times,  of  a  heart  crushed  and  despairing.  All  this 
the  observer  read  aright.  The  change,  alas!  was 
not  so  unusual  there  as  to  excite  wonder ;  he  could 
only  pity. 

Again  that  face  changed.  Early  mass  was  over, 
and  Mr.  B.,  as  he  passed  along  the  aisle,  saw  its 
owner  sitting  by  herself,  and  weeping  as  one  who 
cannot  be  comforted.  As  she  raised  her  head  and 
glanced  upward,  a  ray  of  the  morning  sun  fell  upon 
her  featurs.  He  read  in  them  that  sorrow  which 
worketh  repentance — the  grief  of  a  contrite  heart. 
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He  was  reminded  of  the  Magdalens  of  old  painters 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  youth,  but  not  one  of  them 
was  so  beautiful  as  the  penitent  before  him.  He 
approached  her. 

"My  daughter,  is  there  no  balm  in  Grilead? 
Is  there  no  physician  there? 

"Oh !  Sir,  I  do  not  know  —  perhaps  —  but  I 
am  so  unhappy,  so  miserable,  I  shall  seek  it."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  she  continued :  "I  hoped,  Sir,  to  meet 
you.  I  remember  you  as  long  as  I  can  remember 
anybody,  and  hope  and  pray  that  I  may  find  in 
you  the  friend  I  need.  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  may  not 
think  it  proper  to  come  to  my  house,  but,  oh,  Sir, 
if  you  will  do  so,  and  allow  me  to  lay  before  you, 
in  full,  the  plan  I  have  formed  for  my  redemption, 
you  need  never  regret  it." 

Mr.  Burckhardt  assented,  took  her  address,  and 
called  upon  her  the  next  day.  As  the  old  man  en- 
tered the  room,  her  face  spoke  the  joy  his  presence 
offorded  her.  She  asked  him  if  he  was  not  of  for- 
eign birth.  He  gave  her  some  account  of  himself 
and  expressed  somewhat  strongly  the  desire  which 
he  had  latterly  felt  of  seeing  the  snow-crowned 
mountains  of  his  home  once  more. 

"Then  you  have  no  family  or  other  ties  to  bind 
you  here?" 

"No,  nothing  but  my  duties  at  the   cathedral." 

"I  am  most  happy  to  hear  that,"  said  she,  and 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  reasons  for  which 
she  had  requested  the  interview.  She  gave  him  an 
outline  of  her  history,  confessed  her  recent  mode  of 
life,  and  then  spoke  of  the  hope  which  had  dawned 
upon  her  since  meeting  an  old  Northern  acquaint- 
ance and  hearing  him  speak  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  true  artists  are  held  in  Europe,  that 
through  her  musical  talents  she  might  yet  be  saved. 
A.  few  days  only  had  passed  since  the  idea  had 
entered  her  mind,   but  in  these  few   days   a  faith 
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that  success  would  attend  earnest  and  persevering 
effort  had  arisen  within  her,  which  amounted  to 
certainty.  She  had  sent  for  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion to  consult  with  him  upon  the  best  method  of 
carrying  out  her  plan  of  visiting  Europe  and  stud- 
ying with  the»  best  masters,  but,  to  her  sorrow, 
had  learned  that  he  had  left  the  city  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  To  whom  could  she  now  turn?  In 
all  the  city  she  had  no  friend  in  whom  she  could 
trust.  Those  with  whom  she  had  so  unhappily 
connected  herself  must,  at  all  events,  remain  ignor- 
ant of  her  wish  and  intention.  And  now,  in  her 
extremity,  the  kind  face  which  she  had  known  from 
earliest  childhood  came  up  in  her  memory,  and 
something  whispered  that,  perhaps,  he  might  be  the 
friend  she  needed.     Hence  she  had  sought  him. 

"My  first  great  object,"  said  she,  "is  to  gain  a 
thorough  musical  education.  It  may  prove  too  late; 
but  I  feel  an  assurance  to  the  contrary.  Until  that 
be  accomplished,  I  need  say  nothing  of  my  ulterior 
purpose.  If  I  am  successful,  it  will  be  time  enough 
then  to  speak  of  the  future;  if  not,  nothing  need 
be  said.  It  is  enough  to  assure  you,  that,  while 
I  can  feel  how  delightful  must  be  the  triumphs  of 
an  honorable  ambition,  what  happiness  must  await 
me  in  a  return  to  the  bosom  of  cultivated  and  re- 
fined society,  should  that  prove  possible,  I  have 
formed  my  plans  for  the  future,  and  made  my 
determination,  uninflueneed  by  such  motives.  Further 
than  this  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain. 
The  pecuniary  means  for  the  attainment  of  the  first 
grand  object  are  within  my  reach,  and  I  can  con- 
scientiously use  them.  The  wages  of  my  sin  aro  in 
this  box,  and,  if  I  go  abroad,  they  will  be  left  in 
proper  hands  for  distribution  among  the  charities 
of  the  city.  And  now,  Sir,  to  the  great  point:  I 
cannot  go  alone  to  Europe.     I  must  have  some  one 
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with  me,  in  whom  I  can  confide  as  in  a  father  — 
in  whose  advice  and  counsel  I  can  trust.  My  old 
nurse  will,  of  course,  attend  me ,  but  I  need  an- 
other. If  you  have  any  desire  to  see  the  home  of 
your  youth  once  more,  to  climb  your  native  moun- 
tains and  inhale  your  native  air,  or  any  wish  to 
aid  an  erring  fellow  -  creature  in  her  struggle  to 
regain  the  paths  of  innocence  and  virtue,  go  with 
me,  be  my  guide  and  protector,  my  friend  and  my 
father!' 

The  proposal  was  utterly  unexpected  to  Burck- 
hardt,  and  he  could  give  no  immediate  answer.  He 
would  think  of  it.  He  would  consult  with  his  su- 
periors, and  would  examine  into  the  feasibility  of 
her  plan.     She  should  know  the  result  soon. 

Julia's  house,  under  plea  of  indisposition,  was 
closed,  during  the  few  days  which  followed,  against 
all  visitors  save  Mr.  Burckhardt,  who  at  length  an- 
nounced his  acceptance  of  her  proposal.  The  box, 
with  its  contents,  was  transferred  to  proper  persons 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  B.  for  the  purposes 
above  indicated,  and  the  means  left  at  her  disposal 
by  Mr.  Mowran  were  converted  into  available  funds, 
amounting  to  a  sum  amply  sufficient  for  her  com- 
fortable support  during  three  or  four  years,  with 
her  two  companions.  While  waiting  for  passports 
from  Washington,  which  were  obtanied  there  by 
an  influential  gentleman  of  Mr.  B.'s  acquaintance, 
Julia  opened  her  house  again  to  her  old  visitors, 
not  knowing  what  impediments  might  be  thrown 
in  her  way,  if  any  suspicion  of  her  intended  de- 
parture should  be  awakened.  There  were  many 
things  about  the  house  which  Julia  valued  for  the 
associations  which  clustered  around  them.  These 
were  privately  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
all  else  was  sold  to  a  Jew  to  be  taken  away  upon 
the  morning  after  her  departure.  Included  in  this 
sale  was  the  entire  furniture  of  the  bridal  chamber, 
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which,  since  the  first  visit  of  Warren,  had  been 
useless,  and  which  now,  from  her  heart  of  hearts, 
she  loathed  and  abhorred.  All  was  ready,  and,  one 
soft  June  evening",  Mr.  Burckhardt,  Julia  and  old 
Betty  went  quietly  on  board  a  Bremen  vessel,  and, 
when  morning  dawned ,  were  gliding-  down  the 
Mississippi. 

And  now  came  the  reaction  after  three  years 
of  such  mental  agitation  as  the  poor  girl  had  un- 
dergone. The  passage  was  pleasant,  but  the  winds 
were  light,  and  not  until  the  forty-second  dajr  did 
the  vessel  pass  Wangeroode,  and  head  southwardly 
up  the  Weser.  Julia  suffered  little  from  sea-sick- 
ness, but  both  her  mental  and  physical  constitution 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  tone.  Even  the  ever-in- 
creasing freshness  of  the  breezes,  as  the  vesseb 
gained  a  higher  latitude,  were  hardly  invigorating 
enough  to  induce  her  to  rise  for  a  walk,  from  the 
arm-chair  in  which  she  sat,  hour  after  hour,  upon 
deck,  listlessly  watching  the  waves,  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  Mr.  Burckhardt  or  the  kind  German  cap- 
tain. After  losing  sight  of  land  in  doubling  the 
capes  of  Florida,  the  past  seemed  transferred  to 
some  remote  period  of  which  memory  retained  but 
a  dim  consciousness..  She  grew  thin,  and  wasted 
away.  An  landing  at  Bremen,  she  had  much  the 
appearance  of  a  confirmed  invalid  whose  end  was 
not  far  distant.  As  the  muscles  of  an  arm  unac- 
customed to  manual  labor  are  left  benumbed  by 
long-continued  tension,  such  seemed  to  be  her  spir- 
itual and  mental  condition.  During  the  passage, 
she  had  mechanically  studied  her  daily  lesson  in 
German,  but  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  She  fixed 
rules  of  grammar  in  her  memory,  acquired  phrases, 
but  seemed  hardly  to  attach  meaning  to  them.  She 
had  a  kind  but  faint  smile  for  every  one  on  board; 
and  the  roughest  seaman,  though  unable  to  speak 
with  her,  felt  love  and  pity  for   the   wilted   flower 
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of  the  cabin.  At  first,  she  shrunk  from  observation; 
she  felt  unworthy  to  associate  on  equal  terms  with 
the  few  passengers  and  the  officers  of  the  ship. 
The  only  women  on  board  were  three  Germans  of 
the  lower  order  returning  to  Fatherland  —  one  with 
an  infant.  These  two  were  all  that  remained  of  a 
family  which  had  come  ont  only  two  years  before, 
and  of  which  the  father  and  three. children  now  lay 
under  the  soil  of  Arkansas.  The  mother  was  re- 
turning to  her  peasant- home  near  Minden,  to  hide 
her  sorrows  under  the  all-embracing  roof  beneath 
which  her  parents  and  the  family  and  the  domestic 
animals  alike  found  shelter.  Pity  for  this  woman 
and  the  sickly  infant  was  of  great  advantage  to 
Julia  in  awakening  her  sympathies  for  her  kind, 
*^and  occasionally  calling  her  from  the  reveries  in 
which  she  spent  so  much  of  her  time.  She  found 
herself  of  use,  and  this  was  good  for  her.  When 
they  parted  in  Bremen,  a  small  present  of  money 
sent  the  poor  woman  on  her  way,  if  not  rejoicing, 
still  with  less  of  the  unpleasant  feelings  with  which 
the  peasant  returns  home  a  burden  to  the  father; 
and  her  gratitude,  for  the  tim  ,  awakened  Julia 
from  her  stupor  and,  roused  a  momentary  gleam  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

And  now,  as  she  sat  in  her  room  in  the  Stadt 
Frankfort  at  Bremen,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
square  and  to  the  guard-house  and  old  church  be- 
yond, she  was  endeavoring  to  make  the  six  weeks 
of  her  passage  across  the  Atlantic  seem  less  like  a 
dream,  and  to  connect  herself,  sitting  there  in  a 
European  city,  with  that  poor  girl  whose  history 
was  all  present  in  her  mind  —  rather,  however,  as 
that  of  some  heroine  of  romance,  or  of  some  other 
person  to  whom  she  might,  at  some  former  time, 
have  been  a  bosom-friend,  than  as  her  own  sad  ex- 
perience. She  went  back  to  her  childhood  and 
called  up  the  image  of  her  beautiful  mother,    as  it 
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had  been  impressed  upon  her  young  memory.  She 
recalled  her  first  visit  to  Hildale,  and  thought  of  the 
Widow  Eedloe  and  her  children;  of  her  life  at 
school  and  of  her  old  school  companions ,  one  by 
one ;  of  all  that  had  taken  place  after  her  return  to 
JNew-Orleans ;  of  the  steps  she  had  taken  to  reach 
Europe;  of  her  objects  in  coming;  and  all  this  as 
though  it  concerned  not  her.  She  felt  neither  sor- 
row nor  grief,  but  speculated  upon  all  these  things 
as  being  very  singular  and  curious,  and  wondered 
what  the  end  of  all  would  be.  Then  she  felt 
glad  hat  no  reponsibility  now  rested  upon  her. 
Uncle  Burckhardt  and  old  mammy  must  take  care 
of  her.  She  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  obey  them, 
and  she  would  be  so  obedient! 

Burckhardt  was  fortunately  wise  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  his  ward  was  passing  through  a  mental 
and  moral  crisis  which  Nature,  by  this  very  torpor, 
kindly  relieved  of  the  agony  that  might  otherwise 
have  attended  it.  But  still  he  felt  no  little  anxi- 
ety upon  her  account.  The  effect  upon  her  consti- 
tution might  be  disastrous,  and  he  cast  about  for 
means  to  call  her  back  to  life  and  to  an  active 
participation  in  its  duties  and  pleasures. 

—  I  wish  I  dared  draw  your  portrait  here  in 
full,  noble  Madame  F.,  for  I  too  knew  you,  and 
those  days  at  Salzderhelden,  where  I  first  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  will  only 
be  forgotten  when  "Hermann's  friend  Brown"  has 
ceased  to  remember  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life. 
This  noble  woman  was  a  widow  of  high  culture, 
and  possessor  of  a  heart  of  boundless  love  and 
goodness.  From  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  she  heard 
the  captain's  account  of  his  mysterious  and  lovely 
passenger.  It  touched  her  heart,  and  she  sent  for 
Mr.  Burckhardt,  who,  in  his  anxiety,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  obtaining  advice,  related  to  her  Julia's 
history.     The   recital    aroused    her    tenderest    and 
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deepest  sympathies,  and  she  determined  at  once  to 
act  up  to  the  precept.  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,"  &c. 

Julia's  appearance  was  now  very  striking-.  The 
brilliant  and  voluptuous  beauty  which  had  had  so 
dangerous  a  fascination  to  her  victims,  was  replaced 
by  a  touching"  delicacy  of  feature,  vailed  by  a  shrink- 
ing timidity  and  sadness  of  expression  which  spoke 
whole  volumes  of  sorrow,  and  told  of  the  valley  of 
humiliation,  if  not  of  the  shadow  of  death,  through 
which,  she  was  passing.  At  the  request  of  Madame 
F.,  Mr.  Burckhardt  took  Julia  to  her  house  and 
left  her  there.  The  French  was  a  language  hap- 
pily common  to  both.  "And  now,"  said  Madame 
F.,  when  Mr.  Burckhardt  had  retired,  "come  to  the 
sofa  and  sit  by  my  side." 

"Oh,  Madame,  said  Julia,  shrinking,  "if  you 
knew  all ! " 

"My  child,  I  do  know  all,  and  therefore,  in 
your  sorrow,  my  soul  yearns  to  you." 

Julia  came,  sat  down  near  her,  raised  her  eyes 
timidly  to  the  sweet,  kind,  maternal  face,  and  met 
the  deep,  loving,  earnest  gaze  which  was  beut  upon 
her.  Then  she  nestled  more  closely  to  the  side  of 
Madame  F.,  threw  her  arms  around  her,  and,  sob- 
bing out.  "My  mother,  oh,  my  mother!"  pillowed 
her  head  upon  that  loving  bosom. 

"My  child,  my  daughter!" 

She  passed  her  gentle  fingers  through  the  ring- 
lets of  the  weeping  girl,  soothed  her  with  the  most 
endearing  epithets,  and  encouraged  her  to  give  free 
vent  to  her  overburdened  heart.  Julia  had  not 
really  wept  before,  since  the  first  visit  of  Warren. 
Then  she  wept  as  one  despairing,  but  now  her  tears- 
shed  a  holy  balm  through  all  her  desolate  heart 
Little  was  said;  for,  when  heart  thus  speaks  to 
heart,  few  are  the  words  needed,  and  at  length 
Julia  slept  like  a   weary   infant    upon  its  mother's 
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breast.  She  returned  to  the  Stadt  Frankfort  a  new 
creature.  The  ice  had  been  melted,  and  the  cur- 
rent of  her  thoughts  and  feelings  once  more  flowed 
free,  if  not  joyous.  Then  followed  a  physical  re- 
action, which  detained  her  by  severe  illness  some 
two  weeks  longer  in  Bremen ,  and  then ,  as  one 
"clothed,  and  in  her  right  mind,"  she  journeyedon 
with  Mr.  Burckhardt  and  Betty  to  Hanover.  Avoid- 
ing the  excitement  of  the  more  fashionable  hotels, 
the  party  lodged  at  the  old  inn  of  the  ''Roman  Em- 
peror," in  the  ancient  part  of  the  town ;  and  it  re- 
joiced her  protector  to  see  the  interest  which  Julia 
took  in  the  house  of  Leibnitz  opposite,  with  its 
quaint,  old  sculptures  of  Scripture  scenes,  in  solid 
stone,  upon  the  front. 

At  Harzburg-Neustadt  they  joined  Madame  F., 
whose  party  had  preceded  them  a  few  days;  for 
this  was  the  season  of  the  year,  when  the  mer- 
chants and  wealthy  people  of  the  low  shores  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  make  their  annual  excur- 
sions to  the  mountains,  rivers  and  watering-places 
of  Germany  and  Southern  Europe ;  and  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  two  parties  should  make  the 
Harz  journey  in  company.  These  mountains  are 
by  no  means  to  be  compared,  in  extent  and  grandeur, 
even  with  our  own  White  Mountains;  but,  to  the 
people  of  the  vast  plains  of  Northern  Germany  they 
offer  really  very  fine  scenery,  and,  being  within  easy 
reach,  are  a  favorite  and  noble  resort  for  recreation 
and  pleasure-travel.  To  Julia,  mountain  scenery 
was  new.  Unter  its  influence,  her  mind  recovered 
its  tone,  while  the  fresh,  cool  air,  the  simple  diet,  and 
constant  exercise  on  foot,  as  soon  as  she  could 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  her  little  friend  Ned- 
dy, the  ass,  renewed  the  vigor  of  her  constitution, 
and  painted  her  cheeks  again  with  roses.  Her  form 
rounded  itself  out  once  more,  and  her  step  regained 
all  its  elasticity  and  grace. 
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"Pst!  pst!  Was  there  ever  anything  so  beauti- 
ful!" said  Madame  E. ,  one  morning".  The  whole 
party  had  lodged  at  the  inn  by  the  Rosstrappe,  and, 
after  an  early  breakfast,  were  now  rambling  from 
point  to  point  along  that  stupendous  gorge  of  the 
Bode.  Just  before  Madame  E.  spoke,  Julia  had 
stepped  upon  one  of  the  huge  granite  points  which 
overhang  the  abyss,  and,  at  the  instant,  with  her 
bonnet  thrown  back  upon  her  shoulders  by  the 
morning  breeze,  she  had  shaded  her  eyes  with  her 
delicate  hand  from  the  rays  of  the  eastern  sun,  and 
stood  looking  down  the  gorge,  and  far  out  over  the 
richly-cultivated  plains  beyond ,  dotted  with  towns 
and  villages,  away  into  the  dim  and  misty  distance. 
What  thoughts  and  feelings  made  her  bosom  to 
heave,  and  filled  her  eyes  with  a  soft  radiance,  we 
may  never  know".  But  she  stood  there,  beauty  in- 
carnate —  a  ray  of  divine  light  fallen  upon  the 
wild  and  savage  grandeur  of  the  Rosstrappe. 

A  young  and  enthusiastic  Dusseldorf  artist  was 
sitting  near,  trying  to  catch  the  play  of  the  sun 
upon  the  crags  and  pinnacles  of  rock.  She  saw 
him  not,  but  he  saw  her !  The  famous  picture  which 
afterward,  for  a  season,  was  the  gem  of  the  annual 
exhibition  at  Berlin,  was  the  result  of  that  young 
man's  two  years'  efforts  to  place  upon  canvas  the 
impression  at  that  moment  made  upon  his  memory 
and  imagination.  They  who  have  seen  the  work 
need  not  be  told  the  title  of  the  picture.  uEin 
Blick  in  die  Zuhunft"  —  "A   look   into  futurity." 

I  must  not  write  a  guide-book  of  the  Harz  — 
there  is  no  want  of  them. 

From  Harzburg  they  had  journeyed  to  Ilsenburg, 
feasting  upon  milk  and  curds  at  the  molkenhaus, 
and  passing  through  the  vale  of  the  Ecker,  where  I 
have  laid  the  scene  of  an  attempted  "fantasypiece," 
by  the  way.  After  a  few  days'  delay  at  lovely 
Ilsenburg,  they  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Use,  and 
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mounted  the  Brocken.  They  descended  on  the 
other  side,  following*  the  path  by  which  Goethe 
makes  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  ascend  to  the  or- 
gies of  the  Walpurgis  Night,  through  Schierke  and 
Elend,  and  so  on  to  Rubeland  with  its  caves,  and 
still  onward  to  Blankenburg.  At  pleasant  points, 
they  would  tarry  several  days,  as  at  Goslar  and 
Alexisbad,  in  the  vale  of  the  Seeker,  and  the  like; 
and  thus  their  tour  occupied  several  weeks.  At  length 
they  bade  the  mountains  farewell,  and  came  to  Got- 
tingen.  Here  came  the  first  separation  of  the  trav- 
elers ,  and  a  few  days  later,  Julia  parted  with  Mad- 
ame F.,  at  the  village  of  Salzderhelden,  who  tarried 
there  to  visit  an  old  friend,  and,  with  her  Uncle 
and  Betty,  journeyed  onward  again  to  Hanover. 

She  was  now  once  more  fully  herself,  and  im 
patient  to  begin  her  musical  studies.  But,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Madame  F.,  in  which  Mr.  Burckhardt  fully 
concurred,  she  deferred  them  some  time  longer. 
During  this  interval,  she  made  the  Rhine  tour  — 
spending  one  Sabbath  morning  at  the  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, in  listening  to  the  divine  melodies  of  a  mass, 
by  Mozart,  which  left  an  ineffaceable  impression 
upon  her  memory  —  rambling  for  several  days  in 
the  beautiful  environs  of  Bonn  and  among  the  Seven 
Mountains,  turning  aside  tojpass  up  the  Ahr  valley 
—  visiting  the  Christ  at  Andernach,  the  castle  of 
Stolzenfels.  She  stood  upon  the  Lurlei  rock,  clim- 
bed to  the  ruins  of  many  an  ancient  castle,  gave 
a  day  to  little  old  Bacharach,  and  a  few  more  to 
Mayence ,  Frankfort  and  Heidelberg.  She  heard 
the  nuns  chant  vespers  in  the  Strasburg  Cathedral, 
and  at  length  passed  through  Basle  and  Neufchatel, 
and  found  a  home  for  a  short  time  with  the  sur- 
vivors of  Mr.  Burckhardt' s  family,  upon  /the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman.  She  afterward  saw  something  of 
Swiss  scenery,  and  crossed  by  way  of  Lake  Con- 
stance to  Munich,    whence,  by  railroad,    the  party 
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made  their  way  north  and  came  to  Berlin.  Since? 
her  meeting-  with  Madame  F.,  Julia  had  determined 
to  "let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead."  Without 
losing  sight  of  the  past  entirely,  and  at  times  forced 
to  struggle  manfully  against  the  bitterness  of  mem- 
ory, she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  future,  and  looked 
forward  with  an  ever  more  cheerful  hope  to  the 
great  aim  she  had  in  view.  Her  enthusiastic  na- 
ture had  had  fitting  nourishment  during  the  time 
thus  spent  in  travel.  Poetry,  romance,  history  and 
legendary  lore  had  all  been  made  tributary  to  her. 
Her  mind  had  been  fully  occupied.  Her  imagina- 
tion had  been  chastened,  her  poetic  sense  developed,. 
her  very  soul  refreshed.     She  was  ready  for  labor. 


VI. 

One  day,  as  we  were  pacing  the  deck,  I  asked 
Mr.  Burckhardt  what  induced  them  to  fix  upon 
Berlin  as  the  place  for  his  ward's  studies,  adding 
that  I  thought  Paris  and  Italy  were  considered  the 
only  schools  for  singers,  by  Americans. 

"This  had  been,"  he  replied,  "the  subject  of 
much  thought  and  frequent  discussion.  We  had 
talked  with  music-directors  and  singers,  with  profes- 
sional musicians  and  amateurs,  with  French,  En- 
glish, Germans  and  Italians,  as  we  had  chanced  to 
meet  with  them  in  our  travels.  One  of  my  first  in- 
quiries in  the  cities  which  we  visited  was,  whether 
any  distinguished  artists  were  in  town  •  and  when 
this  was  the  case,  I  had  no  difficulty,  as  an  Ameri- 
can seeking  advice  for  my  niece,  as  she  was  called, 
in  obtaining  a  kind  and  polite  reception.  I  was 
generally  advised  to  proceed  at  once  to  Paris,  and 
place  Soeur  Susanne"  (so  Mr.  Burckhardt  called  her 
in  our  conversations)  "under  the  tuition    of  Gracia, 
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or  to  proceed  at  once  to  Italy.  Had  the  decision 
rested  with  me ,  I  should  probably  have  adopted 
one  of  these  courses.  She,  however,  decided  upon 
Berlin  in  the  end.     She  reasoned  thus: 

"Her  grand  object  was  not  to  become  merely  a 
great  singer — to  be  able  to  stand  before  an  audience 
and  sing  parrot-like,  however  exquisitely,  pieces 
learned  by  rote  from  her  teacher  —  but  to  become  a 
thorough  artist.  To  this  end,  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  her  studies,  at  all  events  in  the 
beginning,  should  be  pursued  where  she  could  have 
opportunity  to  hear  music  in  all  styles  and  in  all 
its  forms.  For  this  end,  London  and  Berlin,  we 
were  soon  convinced,  surpassed  all  other  cities. 
Economy  forbade  us  to  think  of  London,  and  the 
files  of  some  musical  periodicals  which  I  examined 
at  Bonn  were  conclusive  in  favor  of  Berlin  above 
all  cities  on  the  Continent.  We  found  that  the 
Boyal  Opera  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  estab- 
lishments in  Europe  of  the  kind,  and  was  by  no 
means  devoted  to  the  productions  of  any  one  school 
—  the  works  of  Mozart,  Grluck,  Beethoven,  Weber, 
alternating  with  those  of  Bossini,  Donizetti,  Mey- 
erbeer, Auber,  and  other  composers  of  all  schools. 
!No  other  stage  in  the  world  seems  to  equal  that  of 
Berlin  in  this  catholic  spirit.  At  that  time,  too,  an 
Italian  opera  still  existed  there,  and,  if  not  sup- 
ported by  the  greatest  artists,  afforded  opportunity 
to  hear  Italian  works  in  their  own  language  and 
traditional  style,  from  such  singers  as  Castellan, 
Rosa  Penco  and  Eiorentini.  Eor  oratorios,  no  as- 
sociation in  the  world  had  then,  or  has  still,  a 
higher  reputation  than  the  Singakademie,  founded 
by  Easch,  and  so  long  under  the  direction  of  Goethe's 
correspondent,  Zelter.  Old  Italian  church -music 
was  superbly  given  by  the  Dom-chor,  which  had 
not  yet  forgotten  the  influence  of  its  former  director, 
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the  learned  Dehn;  orchestral  music  was  repre- 
sented by  the  royal  'Kapelle,'  most  of  whose  hund- 
red members  were  virtuosos  upon  their  several 
instruments.  Quartette  and  other  chamber  -  music 
flourished  in  their  most  perfect  development.  Then, 
too,  Berlin  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  great  capitals 
whither  all  virtuosos  make  their  pilgrimages  in  search 
of  laurels,  and  whose  approval  is  fame.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  music  is  the  most  popular  recreation,  and 
that  hardly  a  day  passes  in  Winter  when  one  may 
not  hear  something  of  real  musical  value,  often  at 
a  ridiculously  small  expense;  and  the  value  of  a 
residence  there  for  one  whose  aims  are  lofty  as 
were  those  of  Sceur  Susanne  is  obvious. 

"As  to  her  own  special  studies,  she  argued  thus : 
she  had  already  reached  an  age  at  which  little  more 
could  be  done  for  the  mere  development  of  her 
voice.  But  she  needed  a  judicious  instructor,  under 
whose  guidance  she  might  overcome  some  rough- 
nesses in  the  notes,  where  her  deep ,  full  tones  of 
the  lower  register  passed  into  the  clear,  flute-like 
notes  of  her  upper  voice.  Doubtless,  many  bad 
habits  were  to  be  corrected,  and  she  needed  skillful 
training  in  the  use  of  the  means  Nature  had  given 
her  to  express  in  music  every  sentiment  and  emo- 
tion. In  the  main,  she  felt  that  she  could  trust  her 
own  instinct  and  taste;  and  what  she  needed  was 
not  so  much  a  teacher  to  point  out  the  way  to  the 
goal,  but  to  lead  her  thither  by  the  shortest  course. 
A  city  like  Berlin  could  not  lack  in  good  instruct- 
ors. So  far  from  considering  the  harshness  of  the 
Grerman  tongue  any  disadvantage  in  her  studies, 
she  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  better  for 
her  than  the  practice  necessary  to  overcome  its 
difficulties;  for,  said  she,  'if  I  can  sing  in  German, 
I  certainly  shall  find  nothing  serious  in  any  other 
language.'  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  she  should  be    taught   by    Garcia;    she   needed 
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only  to  be  taught  rightly.  We  thought  at  one  time 
of  Leipsic,  but,  after  some  tarry  there,  to  consider 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  institution  founded  by 
Mendelssohn  —  who  was  already  at  rest  in  the 
graveyard  outside  the  Halle  gate  of  Berlin  —  we 
made  our  decision." 

Arrived  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Burckhardt  took  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  the  fine  suburb  near  the  Potsdam  gate, 
hard  by  the  southern  side  of  the  Thiergarten,  of 
which,  in  October,  they  took  possession.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  excellent  teachers  of 
the  voice,  the  pianoforte  and  harmony.  Tickets  were 
secured  to  the  symphony  soirees,  the  best  chamber- 
concerts,  and  to  all  the  rehearsals  and  public  per- 
formances of  the  Singakademie.  Julia's  time  was 
carefully  divided  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  time  for 
exercise  and  recreation,  and  she  entered  earnestly 
upon  the  course  she  had  marked  out.  She  acquired 
the  language  with  remarkable  facility,  and  her  few 
acquaintances,  being  of  the  educated  classes,  were 
of  great  value  to  her  in  this  regard.  Pour  or  five 
evenings  a- week  were  devoted  to  her  best  lessons, 
as  she  called  them  —  the  opera  and  concerts.  Her 
reading  was  mostly  of  works  which  bore  upon  her 
art;  and  in  time  she  had  quite  a  library,  of  whose 
contents  she  was  mistress.  The  Winter  passed 
away,  and  most  of  the  Spring,  and  left  nothing  to 
be  recorded.  She  at  times  felt  as  if  her  progress 
was  slower  than  it  might  have  been ,  and  hardly 
could  understand  why  Herr  Zimmer,  her  vocal  in- 
structor, still  confined  her  to  the  few  scales  and 
exercises  which  he  had  given  her  in  the  beginning, 
and  of  which  she  felt  heartily  weary.  Occasion- 
ally he  sent  her  to  the  pianoforte  to  sing  half  a 
dozen  of  her  old  songs  and  "chansons."  On  such 
occasons,  he  would  say  "Sehr  gut,"  or  "Recht 
schon,"  but  in  a  tone  which  had  little  of  flattery  in 
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it.  Again  he  would  have  her  read  aloud  some  sim- 
ple Grerman  ballad  two  or  three  times,  carefully 
correcting  her  pronunciation  and  emphasis,  and  then 
cause  her  to  sing  it,  while  he  played  the  accompani- 
ment. Here  again  he  would  say  his  "Sehr  gut," 
and  then  add  that  she  might  take  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  exercise,  as  the  case  might  be,  again  for  her 
next  lesson.  She  had  faith  in  him,  and,  tedious  as 
it  was  to  do  so,  obeyed  him  to  the  letter,  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  fullness,  power  and  majesty 
which  her  tones  were  beginning  to  display.  Her 
progress  in  harmony  was  satisfactory,  and  also  in 
her  execution  upon  the  pianoforte,  neither  of  which 
studies  was  a  prominent  object  with  her.  She 
wished  to  be  able  to  understand  a  composition  from 
a  musician's  stand-point ;  this  she  considered  of  high 
importance;  and  hence  her  studies  in  harmony  and 
composition — just  as,  in  the  German  tongue,  she 
studied  to  understand  it  thoroughly,  not  to  become 
an  authoress  in  that  language.  Her  aim  in  her 
practice  of  the  instrument  was  to  be  able  to  play 
Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn  reasonably  to 
her  own  satisfaction.  Yocal  music,  of  course,  was 
the  principal  thing. 

So  seven  months  had  passed,  and  Pentecost  was 
near.  The  weather  was  growing  warm,  and  had 
its  effect  upon  Julia,  who  began  also  to  feel  the 
consequences  of  her  unremitting  application.  The 
quick  ear  of  Herr  Zimmer  noticed  one  morning  a 
slight  tendency  in  her  voice  to  that  disgusting 
tremolo  which  so  many  otherwise  fine  singers  affect, 
and  a  slight  change  in  the  tone  of  some  of  her 
high  notes,  as  if  dimmed  by  a  vail  of  thinnest 
texture. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "you  must  have  some  rest. 
You  have  held  out  wonderfully.  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting this  for  some  weeks.  Now,  for  a  time,  you 
must   give   up  your  lessons,    and   not  sing  a  note. 
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It  will  be  well  for  you  to  travel,  if  your  means 
allow ;  but  remember,  do  not  sing-  a  note  until  you 
return." 

Julia  wrote  to  Madame  E. ,  who  appointed  a 
meeting  with  her  in  June,  at  Leipsic.  During*  the 
previous  three  weeks,  leaving  old  Betty  as  house- 
keeper, she  went  with  Mr.  Burckhardt  to  Dresden. 
One  of  her  favorite  recreations  in  Berlin  had  been 
her  repeated  visits  to  the  gallery  of  the  Museum. 
Though  not  rich  in  the  capital  works  of  the  greatest 
masters,  this  collection  is  of  exceeding  value  to 
the  student  of  painting,  from  the  great  number  of 
works  of  all  schools  and  in  all  styles  which  it  pos- 
sesses, and  from  their  very  excellent  chronological 
arrangement.  She  had  studied  here  with  great  as- 
siduity, and  was  now  well  fitted  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  noble  works  of  the  Dresden  Gallery.  She 
sat  hours  before  the  divine  Madonna  di  San  Sisto, 
and  drank  in  its  beauty  and  holy  calm  —  living* 
waters  to  her  thirsty  soul.  There  was  but  one 
alloy  to  the  exquisite  satisfaction  which  she  felt  in 
her  visits  to  that  superb  collection,  and  this  was, 
the  notice  which  her  own  appearance  attracted. 
Prince  and  peasant,  artist  and  artisan,  old  and  young, 
as  she  passed  along  from  room  to  room,  or  seated 
herself  before  some  marvel  of  art,  involuntarily 
stood  and  gazed  upon  her  —  a  living  and  moving 
being  in  whose  presence  the  masterpieces  of  .Raphael 
and  Correggio  were  forgotten. 

One  week  they  spent  in  an  excursion  to  Saxon 
"Switzerland,  as  it  is  so  foolishly  called,  and  her 
soul  "mounted  as  on  the  wings  of  eagles,"  among 
the  gorges  and  cliffs  of  that  very  remarkable  region. 
Then,  passing  down  the  Elbe  again,  she  paid  a  part- 
ing visit  to  the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  proceeded 
to  Leipsic  to  meet  Madame  E.  In  company  they 
made-  the  Thuringian  tour,  visiting  Eisenach  and  the 
"Wartburg,  and  extended  their  journey   to    old  Nu- 
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remberg,  where  her  stay,  the  year  before,  had  been 
very  short.  Thence  they  crossed  the  country  to 
the  Main  at  Wiirzburg,  and  passed  town  that  river 
to  Frankfort;  and  so,  by  way  of  Giessen  and 
Cassel,  they  approached  the  Harz,  which  region 
they  crossed  again,  and  separated  at  Halberstadt. 
Madame  F.  returned  home,  and  Julia  to  Berlin. 

Herr  Zimmer  now  put  her  upon  the  study  of 
Italian,  and,  in  addition  to  her  yocal  exercises,  gave 
her  a  semi- weekly  lesson  in  singing  difficult  Ger- 
man words.  "If  you  can  conquer  the  difficulties  of 
our  guttural  language,"  said  he,  "you  will  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  she;  "and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  decided  me  to  study 
in  Germany." 

"Indeed?  Well,  you  may  trust  your  own  in- 
stinct, then." 

He  now  gradually  enlarged  the  sphere  of  her 
vocal  exercises,  allowing  her  occasionally  and  but 
sparingly  to  introduce  ornaments  into  the  arias 
which  he  gave  her;  but  these  only  when  she  could 
give  a  reason  for  them,  as  enabling  her  to  give  the 
sentiment  inspired  by  the  words  she  sang.  ^Eile 
mit  Weile"  —  hasten  slowly  —  was  his  constant 
maxim.  "Learn  to  rule  your  voice  —  let  it  not 
rule  you;  all  the  rest  will  come  of  itself." 

The  beautiful  Autumn  weather  had  now  come, 
bringing  with  it  such  a  bounding  of  the  spririt, 
such  a  glow  of  health,  such  fresh  vigor,  to  Julia,, 
that  nothing  seemed  impossible.  She  felt  as  if  she 
could  never  grow  weary. 

"No  matter  about  the  lesson  to-day,"  said  Herr 
Zimmer,  one  morning:  "I  want  you  to  sing."  He 
seated  himself  at  the  pianoforte,  and  tried  her  voice, 
in  all  its  compass  and  powers,  with  great  care. 
"Ah !  that  will  do  excellently.  Come  now,  we  will 
go  and  see  Rungenhagen." 
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That  little  old  man,  with  his  sharp,  quick, 
brusque  manners,  as  he  stood  by  the  pianoforte, 
ruling"  the  magnificent  chorus  of  the  Singakademie, 
had  become  invested  in  Julia's  imagination  during 
the  many,  many  evenings  on  which  she  had  sat  in 
her  corner  at  rehearsal  and  concert,  with  a  some- 
thing awe-inspiring,  and  Zimmer  now  noticed  her 
timidity  and  hesitation.  "You  need  not  fear  Rung- 
enhagen,"  said  he:  "he  will  not  bite  you;  but  I 
wish  him  to  hear  you  to-day.  I  assure  you,  you 
have  nothing  to  fear." 

They  stepped  into  a  droschky,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  stopped  beneath  the  trees  between  the 
"Hauptwache"  and  the  Singakademie.  As,  they  en- 
tered the  directors  private  room,  the  little  old  man, 
hardly  returning  the  usual  greetings,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  Julia  as  if  scanning  her  every  feature ,  and 
muttering  "Sehr  hiibsch,  recht  schon,"  a  few  times, 
led  the  way  into  the  large  hall.  Julia  saw  that 
her  visit  was  expected. 

So  long  accustomed  to  sing  only  in  her  own 
room,  or  in  that  of  her  teacher,  Julia,  at  first,  felt 
hardly  at  home  in  the  large,  empty,  reverberating 
hall  of  the  Akademie.  But  the  feeling  passed  away 
after  a  song  or  two.  Rungenhagen  had  seated 
himself  at  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  and  sat 
like  a  statue,  his  keen  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face. 
As  her  teacher  gave  her,  in  succession,  airs  from 
Grluck,  Handel  and  Mozart,  she  forgot  his  presence 
utterly,  and  feeling  the  inspiration  of  that  beautiful 
temple  of  art,  whose  open,  free  space  seemed  to 
call  out  new  powers,  and  excited  by  the  ease  with 
which  she  could  here  sing  and  pour  forth  the  long 
drawn  tones  in  full  volume,  filling  the  hall  with 
her  voice,  she  felt  a  new  and  ravishing  sense  of 
delight.  As  she  sang  the  great  song  of  Donna 
Anna  in  Don  Juan,  and,  finally,  Handel's  mighty  air, 
''Let  the  bright  Seraphim,"  the  feeling  rose  to  ecs- 
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tasy.  Rungenhagen  was  not  a  demonstrative  man. 
He  listened  a  full  hour  without  a  word,  and  then, 
with  a  simple  "Sehr  gut,"  he  bowed  Julia  out,  re- 
questing Zimmer  to  remain.  As  Julia  came  out 
upon  the  "Unter  den  Linden,"  she  stood  for  a  few 
moments  gazing  upon  the  opera-house  over  the  way. 
"Who  knows  what  might  have  been?"  said  she  to 
herself,  "and,  perhaps,  may  yet  be?  Ah!  who  can 
tell?"  added  she,  with  a  sigh.  She  did  not  feel 
like  returning  home.  It  was  a  warm  and  pleasant, 
though  an  Autumn  day.  So  she  turned  down  the 
street,  crossed  the  Schloss  bridge,  and  seated  her- 
self upon  a  bench  in  the  Lustgarten.  New  and 
strange  thoughts  were  crowding  upon  her.  She 
had  now  full  assurance  that  her  confidence  in  her 
musical  abilities  was  not  misplaced.  She  felt  her- 
self excited  and  elevated  as  after  drinking  cham- 
pagne. She  turned,  and,  looking  back  to  the  opera- 
house,  thought  of  the  then  recent  career  of  Jenny 
Lind  in  that  edifice.  An  indescribable  longing  seized 
her  to  embrace  a  theatrical  career,  and  to  live  hence- 
forth for  art,  and  for  art  alone.  She  saw  herself 
in  imagination  upon  that  stage,  the  recipient  of  all 
those  honors  which  she  had  so  often  seen  showered 
upon  some  favorite  prima  donna.  She  fancied  the 
stillness  of  the  house  as  she  — '  but  suddenly  a  mo- 
nitor within  whispered  a  word  to  her  conscience  — 
a  flood  of  recollections  overwhelmed  her.  "Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan!"  said  she,  and  arose.  She  went 
into  the  Museum,  and  tried  to  fix  her  mind  upon 
the  pictures ,  but  in  vain.  Then  she  came  down, 
and,  drawing  her  vail  over  her  face,  rambled  off 
into  the  old  town.  She  came  to  the  post-office  — 
there  was  then  no  city -post  —  and,  as  it  was 
earlier  than  Mr.  Burckhardt's  usual  hour,  she  entered 
and  inquired  for  letters.  There  was  one  for  her 
from  Madame  F.,  and  this  for  the  moment  changed 
the  current  of  her  thoughts. 
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But  she  fett  restless,  uneasy,  and  placed  the 
letter  in  her  reticule  unopened.  In  fact,  she  was 
again  in  that  state  of  tumultuous  mentral  excitement, 
when  one  cannot  fix  the  attention  upon  anything — 
when  our  thoughts,  no  longer  under  control,  rule 
us  5  and  yet  our  reflections  upon  the  grand  topic 
make  but  a  feeble  and  confused  impression  upon 
the  memory,  while  icimidents  of  little  or  no  impor- 
tance remain  indelibly  fixed.  I  suppose  this  to 
arise  from  an  instinctive  effort  of  the  mind  to 
escape  from  the  cause  of  its  morbid  excitement 
grasping  at  every  thing  which  can  for  the  moment 
relivee  it.  Thus  long  afterwards  in  talking  with  Mr. 
Burckhardt  about  this  day,  she  was  unable  to  re- 
call the  train  of  her  thoughts  after  leaving  the 
postoffice  in  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with 
the  hopes  and  wishes  aroused  by  the  scene  she 
had  just  passed  through  in  the  presence  of  Bungen- 
hagen.  And  yet  her  walk  home  was  all,  to  minute 
particulars,  present  in  her  memory.  Every  sensi- 
tive person  who  has  passed  through  periods  of  great 
mental  agitation  will  understand  this.  She  remem- 
bered  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  how,  on  leaving 
the  post-office  instead  of  returning  directly  home, 
she  went  up  Spandauer  street,  and,  soon  after  ent- 
ering JSTeue  Friedrich's  street,  passed  over  the 
bridge  to  the  right,  and  weut  into  the  garden  of 
"Mon  Bijou,"  where  Peter  the  Great  and  his  two 
hundred  women  had  their  residence  during  his 
visit  to  Berlin,  in  the  days  of  the  father  of  Fred- 
erik  the  Second.  Thence  she  went  up  Oranien- 
burger  street,  and  stopped  near  the  post-office 
stables  to  see  the  venerable  old  Humboldt  enter 
his  carriage  and  drive  away.  Thence  on,  and  finally 
through  Carl  street,  passing  the  great  barracks  and 
Toepfer's  hotel',  to  the  river,  which  she  crossed, 
and  went  on  to  the  Thiergarten.     She    crossed  the 
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Exercier  Platz,  and  stopped  again  at  the  broad 
walk,  to  look  at  a  small,  lively,  brisk,  elderly- 
lady,  with  a  handsome ,  pleasant  face ,  whom  she 
often  saw  at  concerts,  and  whom  she  loved  for  what 
she  had  written  upon  music.  It  was  Eettine  von 
Arnim,  walking  from  the  city  to  her  house  behind 
Kroll's.  Then  she  went  on  through  the  woods,  and, 
crossing  the  grand  avenue,  seated  herself  on  a  bench 
by  the  Groldfisch  Teich.  ]STow  she  opened  her  letter. 
It  was  short,  and  contained  little  more  than  con- 
gratulations upon  her  success  in  her  studies,  and  an 
urgent  invitation  to  visit  Bremen  before  her  journey. 

Journey?  what  journey?  There  was  a  slight 
allusion  to  her  teacher  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  Madame  F., 
and  that  some  plan  for  her  future  had  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.  She  hurried  home,  intending, 
after  dining,  to  go  at  once  to  his  house.  She  found 
him  awaiting  her.  She  put  the  letter  into  his  hands. 
"What  does  it  mean?"  sheasked.  "It  means  just  this 
said  he."  "I  am  to  leave  Berlin  for  Paris  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  have  written  to  Madame  E.  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  anything  to  hinder  you  from  ac- 
companying me  and  being  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  G-arcia.  I  did  not  mention  the  subject  to 
you  for  fear  of  disappointment  in  case  your 
pecuniary  resources  or  an  unfavorable  opinion  from 
Rungenhagen  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  plan. 
So  I  have  written,  as  I  said,  to  Bremen,  and  have 
taken  you  to-day  to  the  old  director.  Madame  E. 
wrote  me  that  you  have  the  means,  and  Bungen- 
hagen  is  enthusiastic,  for  once  in  his  life,  in  favor 
of  the  plan.     And  now,  it  rests  solely  with  you." 

How  joyfully  Julia  assented  to  the  plan  need 
not  be  stated.  She  paid  her  parting  visits  and  then 
weut  to  Bremen  while  Mr,  Burckhardt  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  give  up  their  lodgings  and  re- 
move to  Paris,  where,  early  in  November,  they  were 
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settled,  and  she  hard  at  work  with  the  great  vocal 
teacher.  For  six  months  she  labored  with  her  usual 
assiduity,  and  then,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
stage,  and  to  accustom  herself  to  sing  before  the 
public,  she  sought  and  obtained  an  engagement  to 
sing  some  of  the  minor  parts  in  the  Grand  Opera. 
The  language  was  no  impediment  to  her,  for,  from 
her  childhood,  she  had  known  it  as  spoken  in  Loui- 
siana, and,  during  her  school  days,  she  had  suffi- 
ciently perfected  her  pronunciation  under  a  native 
Parisian  teacher.  She  also  sang  several  first  parts 
at  one  of  the  minor  lyric  theaters,  where  she  be- 
came quite  a  favorite.  The  papers  of  the  day  no- 
ticed her  only  as  one  who  gave  promise  of  future 
excellence  —  for  she  had  not  yet  seen  fit  to  exert 
her  full  powers.  She  neither  enjoyed  the  music 
which  she  sang,  nor  was  she  at  home  with  the 
people  among  whom  she  was  thrown.  She  was 
disgusted  with  the  state  of  things  behind  the  scenes, 
but  bore  all  as  a  part  of  the  schooling  to  which 
she  must  subject  herself.  She  then  visited  London, 
but  her  means  not  allowing  her  to  visit  the  opera 
regularly,  she  sought  and  obtained  a  place  in  the 
chorus.  Thus,  in  London  and  Paris,  she  heard  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  day,  and  was  enabled  to 
improve  her  own  style,  by  imitating  their  excel- 
lences and  avoiding  their  faults.  Quietly  and  un- 
known, attracting  little  notice,  save  by  ber  beauty, 
she  thus  prepared  the  way  for  future  success.  At 
the  close  of  the  season,  she  returned  to  Paris,  and 
again  placed  herself  under  Garcia.  Hather  more 
than  two  years  had  now  elapsed  since  her  depar- 
ture from  New-Orleans  and  she  was  conscious  that 
her  improvement  had  been  all  that  she  could  wish. 
Being  now  familiar  with  the  stage,  she  sang  no 
more  in  public,  and  appeared  only  in  private  con- 
certs and  in  the  salons,  where  her  admirable  method 
gained  as  much   applause   and    attracted    as    much 
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attention  as  her  magnificent  voice  and  superb    per- 
sonal  attractions. 

She  was  now  ready  for  Italy.  The  recommen- 
dations given  her  by  the  best  musicians  of  Paris  se- 
cured her  as  many  engagements  as  she  wished ;  and 
her  touis  from  opera  to  opera  throughout  the  penin- 
sula was  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the  day  as 
truly  triumphal.  She  ended  this  tour  at  Milan,  and 
felt  herself  ready  for  that  great  effort  to  which  she 
had  all  along  been  looking  forward  as  decisive  of 
her  position  in  the  artistic  wTorld.  She  hesitated 
long  between  London ,  Paris ,  Vienna  and  Berlin,, 
from  all  which  cities  she  had  offers  of  engagements. 
Had  her  object  been  simply  the  display  of  her  vocal 
powers,  she  might  have  decided  in  favor  of  one  of 
the  two  former  cities.  But  her  ambition  was  high- 
er ;  and  only  at  Berlin  and  Vienna  could  her  round 
of  characters  include  the  masterpieces  of  Grluck  and 
Mozart,  and  the  Fidelio  of  Beethoven.  There  was- 
much  to  lead  her  to  Berlin.  She  had  studied  there, 
and  would  gladly  have  done  honor  to  her  teachers 
in  that  city,  where  she  had  laid  broad  and  deep 
the  foundations  of  her  musical  culture.  She  had  friends- 
there,  too,  who  would  sympathize  with  her  in  case 
her  success  fell  short  of  her  hopes,  or  who  would 
share  her  triumph  as  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Vienna,  she  would  stand 
or  fall  solely  upon  her  own  merits,  and  then  — 
this  decided  her  —  she  could  there  carry  out  the 
great  purpose  of  the  last  three  years  of  her  life, 
with  fewer  temptations  to  turn  aside  from  what  she 
had  long  since  determined  to  be  the  path  of  her 
duty.  And  so  she  signed  the  contract  for  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Karnthnerthor  —  the  great  opera 
of  Vienna.  The  engagement  was  for  twelve  evenings' 
performances,  with  one  extra  appearance  for  her 
own  benefit,  and,  if  successful,  it  was  to  be  renewed 
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on  still  better  terms  and  for  the  same  number  of 
nights.  A  month  was  granted  her  for  rest  before 
beginning  the  engagement,  and  this  she  spent  in 
those  parts  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol  which  she 
had  not  befoie  visited. 

During  this  tour,  she  avoided  society  as  much 
as  possible,  stopping  at  the  minor  hotels,  and  spen- 
ding the  most  of  her  time  in  the  open  air.  Mr. 
Burckhardt  noticed  in  her  a  singular  restlessness, 
and  an  evident  seeking  for  the  kindly  influences  of 
Nature  to  enable  her  to  throw  off  some  weight 
which  oppressed  her  spirits.  This  was,  however, 
not  constant,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  month 
was  one  of  much  happiness.  But  it  was  the  hap- 
piness, not  of  the  triumphant  artist  —  rather  that 
of  one  seven  times  refined  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion, purified  and  sanctified  by  sorrow.  She  talked 
much  with  Burckhardt  of  her  coming  appearance 
upon  the  Yienna  stage,  but  with  all  the  confidence 
of  one  whose  success  was  sure.  She  feared  not, 
for  a  moment.  But,  to  all  his  inquiries  in  regard 
to  her  next  step  after  its  close,  she  only  replied, 
"We  shall  see." 

He  was  unable  to  account  to  himself,  therefore, 
for  the  weight  upon  her  mind.  He  knew  she  had 
refused  two  or  three  honorable  proposals  of  mar- 
riage, and  in  one  instance  he  was  aware  that  the 
refusal  had  caused  her  not  a  little  pain.  This  ex- 
ception was  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  of  good 
station  in  life,  wealthy,  of  high  culture,  and  a  devoted 
lover  of  music,  whose  acquaintance  they  had  early 
made  in  Berlin,  and  to  whose  open,  hearty  kindness 
she  had  been  much  indebted.  She  had  met  him 
again  in  Borne,  and,  under  his  guidance,  had  made 
herself  familiar  with  the  wonders  of  the  "Eternal 
City."  He  had  come  with  them  to  Milan.  Her 
recollections  of  the  past  were  an  insurmountable 
barrier   to    her    acceptance    of  his   proposals,    and, 
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though  he  urged  his  suit  with  all  the  eloquence  of 
a  lover  confident  that  he  is  beloved  in  return,  she 
could  give  him  but  a  decided  negative,  without 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  her  course.  She  be- 
sought him  to  leave  her  free,  and  not  follow  her 
in  her  tour.  He  promised  to  obey,  and  kept  his 
word.  Though  Mr.  Burckhart  knew  all  this,  he  saw 
that  regret  was  not  the  only  cause  of  Julia's  un- 
easiness. Something  lowered  in  the  future,  but  what 
the  cloud  was,  he,  then  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

They  came  to  Ischl,  and,  by  way  of  the  Traun 
See,  to  Linz.  Thence  they  passed  down  the  Dan- 
ube, and  entered  the  Austrian  capital. 

Descriptions  of  the  ovations  paid  to  the  prime 
donne  of  the  opera  are  too  familiar  to  the  reader 
of  operatic  annals  to  require  me  to  fill  up  my 
pages  with  any  particular  account  of  Julia's  success 
in  Vienna.  The  story  of  Sontag,  of  Malibran,  or 
Jenny  Lind,  would  but  be  repeated.  Whatever  had 
clouded  her  mind,  it  was  completely  banished.  She 
lived  during  this  period  for  art,  and  gave  herself 
up  to  the  delights  of  success.  The  critics  at  length 
could  find  no  new  superlatives  by  which  to  describe 
the  grandeur  of  her  tragedy,  the  depth  of  her  pas- 
sion, the  archness  of  her  comedy,  her  marvelous 
execution,  the  purity,  compass,  power  and  delicacy 
of  her  voice,  and  the  beauty  of  her  person.  When 
she  sang  Donna  Anna,  they  reprinted  Hoffmann's 
fantasy  piece  as  the  best  description  of  her  in  the 
part,  congratulating  the  public  that  its  tragical  close 
was  not  true  of  the  new  songstress.  Never  was 
such  a  "Daughter  of  the  Regiment;"  Hossini's 
sensuous,  golden-hued  music  had  never  before  had 
an  interpreter;  and  this  they  held  to  be  her  native 
language,  until  the  severe  simplicity  of  Gluck 
showed  her  to  belong  to  a  higher  sphere.  The 
critics  knew  not  the  unspeakable  woe  which  had 
opened  all  her  fountains  of  feeling,  until  not  a  chord 
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in  the  human  heart  could  vibrate  without  finding- 
an  echo  in  her  own.  Hence  her  power  of  identify- 
ing herself  with  every  character  she  sustained.  They 
knew  not  that  the  intense  brightness  of  her  comedy 
arose  from  the  shadows  so  dark  and  deep  which 
so  long  had  lain  upon  her  soul.  The  reckless  gay- 
ety  of  the  scherzo ,  which  so  often  succeeds  the 
darkest  and  gloomist  of  Beethoven's  adagios,  gives 
a  true  picture  of  that  phase  of  our  mental  constitu- 
tion by  which,  in  our  heaviest  afflictions,  come  mo- 
ments of  extravagant  mirth.  Every  deeply-sensi- 
tive nature  which  has  passed  through  the  fire  will 
understand  what  I  would  say — will  see  how  much 
Julia's  greatness  as  an  artist  was  due  to  her  trials 
as  a  woman.  One  man  may  have  lived  who  could 
read  the  heart,  and  whose  power  was  not  based 
upon  his  own  experience.  But,  if  so,  we  may  well 
call  William  Shakespeare  superhuman. 

Hence  it  was,  that,  while  in  Bossini's  "Barber 
of  Seville,"  or  Cimarosa's  "Secret  Marriage,"  Julia 
convulsed  her  audience  with  laughter,  she  held  the 
strings  of  every  heart  in  her  terrible  pictures  of  the 
outraged  womanhood  and  lacerated  heart  of  Donna 
Anna,  or  of  the  awful  grief  of  Clytemnestra. 

The  six  weeks  of  her  engagement  were  at  an 
end.  She  was  to  appear  once  more,  for  her  own 
benefit,  and,  for  this  evering,  she  chose  the  part 
of  Fidelio.  She  had  hitherto  refrained  from  sing- 
ing in  this  opera,  that  it  might  be  her  crowning 
effort.  In  few  operas  is  the  heroine  so  from  first 
to  last  the  prominent  character.  The  music  may 
be  less  adapted  to  vocal  display,  but  how  is  each 
and  every  note  the  language  of  the  heart!  The 
music,  from  the  first  note  of  the  overture  to  the 
last  note  of  the  final  chorus,  is  an  integral  whole 
— ■  the  singer  and  the  auditor  are  alike  borne  along 
by  it  as  upon  a  resistless  current.  The  plot,  though 
simple,  is  one  of  intense  interest,  and  the  passions 
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represented  are  admirably  contrasted  -  the  hate 
and  revenge  of  a  bad  man,  with  the  patient  endu- 
rance, heroic  courage,  the  hopes  and  fears  and  the 
boundless  love  of  a  perfect  wife  Whether  with 
good  reason  or  not,  the  part  of  Fidelio  held  in  the 
mind  of  Julia  the  highest  rank;  and  when  she  saw 
it  announced  for  her  benefit,  she  almost  trembled 
at  the  task  she  had  undertaken. 

The  overture  and  the  scene  between  Marcelline 
and  Jacquino  were  over,  and  the  latter  at  length 
opened  the  gate  of  the  prison,  and  Eidelio  came 
forward  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  her  face  some- 
what pale,  and  her  dark  eyes  lighted  up  with  an 
emotion  visible  even  beyond  the  footlights,  and 
exciting,  at  the  outset,  the  sympathies  of  the  aud- 
ience. As  she  stood  at  the  front  of  the  stage,  with 
her  post-bag  and  the  chains  she  has  purchased,  the 
vast  audience,  which  occupied  every  spot  whence 
the  actors  could  be  seen,  rose  as  one  man.  The 
presence  of  royalty  was  forgotten,  and  the  theater 
rang  with  cheers. 

At  length  silence  was  restored. 

In  the  spoken  dialogue  with  old  Rocco,  Julia, 
at  first,  could  hardly  sustain  her  part ;  but,  gaining 
her  self-command  as  she  proceeded,  she  joined,  in 
the  exquisite  canon  "Mir  isfs  so  wunderbav"  — 
her  glorious  mezzo  soprano  notes  lending  it  a 
beauty  and  sweetness  until  then  unknown.  Her 
complete  identification  with  her  part  was  felt  by 
the  other  actors,  and  they,  carried  away  by  their 
sympathy  with  her,  gave  a  unity  of  effect  to  the 
performance,  which  carried  the  force  of  illusion  to 
its  furthest  limits.  The  orchestra  and  the  audience 
caught  the  spirit;  old  play- goers  renewed  the 
delights  of  childhood  in  their  complete  abandonment 
to  the  feeling  of  the  reality  of  the  history  acting 
before  them.  As  she,  during  the  chorus  of  prisoners, 
sought  in  their  faces,  one  by  one,   the    features    of 
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her  husband,  and  at  length,  in  despair,  threw 
herself  at  the  foot  of  a  column,  a  thrill  of  com- 
passion ran  through  the  house.  Had  the  audience 
known  her  real  feelings,  they  might  well  have  had 
pity  for  her.  She  was  but  acting  the  part  of  a 
devoted  wife.  Yet,  in  the  feelings  which  the  part 
inspired,  she  saw  mirrored  the  boundless  capacity 
for  domestic  love  and  happiness  which  existed 
within  her  heart.  During  her  engagement,  she  had 
banished  all  thought  of  the  future  from  her  mind, 
and  enjoyed,  with  the  keenest  zest,  her  successes  and 
triumphs.  She  had  lived  for  the  present,  and  no 
artist  ever  drank  with  sweeter  relish  ot  the  intox- 
icating cup  of  applause.  This  night,  for  its  triumph 
and  its  complete  realization  of  her  artistic  hopes 
and  aims,  was  to  have  had  the  loftiest  place  in 
future  years  among  the  pleasant  recollections  of 
the  past.     She  did  remember  it,  only  for  its  agony. 

For,  as  she  assumed,  and  identified  herself  with, 
a  character  which  could  never  be  hers  in  reality, 
and,  in  the  parquet,  her  eye  caught  a  face  which, 
in  spite  of  herself,  would  haunt  her  dreams,  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  and  the  thought  of  what  must  be, 
in  contrast  to  what  might  have  been,  come  over 
her  —  it  was  too  much. 

As  she  sat  in  her  dressing-room,  between  the 
acts,  all  the  sad  thoughts  and  feelings  which  she 
had,  for  weeks,  so  successfully  kept  at  bay,  came 
crowding,  unimpeded,  into  her  mind,  and  gained 
complete  control.  The  past  was  there.  The  future 
was  there.  The  present  was  there.  Each  brought 
its  current  into  the  overwhelming  flood  of  her  woe. 
She  drank  the  last  bitter  dregs  of  the  cup  which 
Slavery  had  put  to  her  lips,  and  she  wished  that 
she  might  die.  But,  even  then,  she  did  not,  for  a 
moment,  feel  tempted  to  abandon  the  determination 
which,  three  years  before,  she  had  formed,  and 
which,  on  the  morrow,  she  should  carry  into  effect. 
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Yet,  though  she  never  faltered  nor  hesitated  in  this, 
the  severity  of  the  trial,  the  painfullness  of  doing 
what  she  felt  her  duty,  was  not  the  less. 

But  the  overture  to  Leonore,  which  was  played 
as  an  introduction  to  the  second  act,  now  was  heard, 
veiled  and  indistinct  before  the  curtain,  and  soothed 
and  calmed  her.  The  notes  of  the  trumpet,  which 
speak  hope  and  joy  and  safety  to  Florestan  and 
Leonore,  are  introduced  into  this  overture,  and  are 
given  behind  the  scenes;  when  they  came,  they 
spoke  to  her  heart  of  a  higher  joy  and  a  nobler  sal- 
vation than  even  those  depicted  in  Beethoven's  Op- 
era. But  still,  though  she  regained  her  self-com- 
mand; the  agony  was  there. 

In  the  scene  where  she  assists  in  digging  the 
grave  for  the  prisoner,  whose  face  she  cannot  see, 
and  whose  identity  with  Florestan  she  cannot  cer- 
tainly determine,  there  was  a  terrible  force  of  truth 
imparted  to  her  acting,  by  the  struggle  within  her, 
which  was  actually  painful  to  the  audience.  She 
was  playing  as  to  an  audience  of  statues.  Rocco 
went  for  Pizarro.  He  drew  near.  He  examined 
the  grave.  He  ordered  Eidelio  to  retire,  and  then 
made  himself  known  to  his  victim.  What  passed 
between  him  and  the  prisoner  was  scarcely  heeded 
by  the  spectators;  for  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
Julia,  who,  concealed  from  Pizarro,  stood  aside, 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  attempt  the  rescue,  pale 
as  death,  and  leaning  for  support  upon  a  projection 
of  the  scenery.  The  savage  aria,  in  which  the  hate 
and  triumph  of  Pizarro  are  so  awfully  expressed, 
ended,  and  the  dagger  was  raised  to  be  plunged 
into  the  breast  of  the  victim.  As  Julia  rushed  be- 
tween the  two  actors,  the  astonishment  and  recoil 
of  Pizarro  were  not  acting.  To  him,  too,  the  scenes 
had  long  since  lost  their  unreality;  and,  as  he 
caught  and  hurled  her  from  him,  it  was  with  a 
violence  from  which    her   arm  long  felt  the  effects. 
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Again  Pizarro  rushed  upon  the  prisoner.  She  again 
interposed,  and  pointed  the  pistol  to  his  breast. 
The  trumpet  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  Florestan 
was  saved. 

As  Pizarro,  with  his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak, 
left  the  dungeon  with  old  Itocco,  Julia  followed  a 
short  distance,  then,  dropping  the  pistol,  she  stood 
as  if  bewildered.  She  looked  wildly  round,  as  if 
asking,  Is  this  all  unreal?  She  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then,  rushing  into 
the  arms  of  Florestan,  would  have  fallen,  but  for 
his  support.  The  audience  was  too  much  excited 
for  applause.  The  few  hands  which  applauded  were 
immediately  hushed,  and  all  waited  in  profound 
silence  for  the  ritornelle  of  the  duett.  It  was  played, 
but  there  was  no  response  from  the  stage.  A 
burst  of  tears  relieved  the  actress,  and  she  gave 
the  signal  for  the  orchestra  to  repeat  it.  Then 
and  there  was  heard  Beethoven's  immortal  duet, 
„0h ,  namenlose  freude"  —  ("Oh,  joy  beyond  ex- 
pression"). I  cannot  describe  it.  Some,  who  find 
in  music  the  almost  articulate  speech  of  the  heart, 
may  perhaps  imagine  the  depths  of  expression  which 
the  divine  tones  of  her  voice  conveyed.  And  yet, 
through  all  the  torrent  of  "joy  unspeakable"  which 
was  expressed,  was  felt  a  something  which  told 
too  truly  of  the  woe  of  the  singer.  Florestan  and 
Leonore  retired.  The  tears  of  the  audience  were 
wiped  away,  and  a  few  hands  began  hesitatingly 
to  applaud.  The  spell  was  broken.  The  audience 
rose.  How  many  times  Florestan  assisted  her  to 
appear,  and  bow  her  acknowledgments,  while 
wreathes,  bouquets  and  presents  of  value  were  show- 
ered upon  the  stage,  I  have  forgotten,  but  it  was 
long  before  the  machinists  could  prepare  for  the 
closing  scene. 

The  opera  was   at   last   over.     And  Julia   had 
left  the  stage   forever.     Her   triumphs    were   at  an 
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end.  Her  career  as  an  artist  was  closed.  How  she 
reached  her  carriage  she  could  never  recollect.  She 
had  a  confused  recollection  of  crowds  all  anxious  to 
do  her  honor;  of  congratulations  from  persons  of 
such  rank  that  the  mass  reverently  retired.  But 
she  could  recall  nothing  distinctly  until  the  moment 
when,  in  accordance  with  arrangements  which,  by 
her  express  orders,  Mr.  Burckhardt  had  made,  she 
found  herself  in  her  carriage  crossing  the  glacis 
before  the  Karnthner  gate,  and  sunk  back  upon  the 
bosom  of  her  old  nurse  like  a  little  child,  exhausted, 
incapable  of  thought,  and  with  an  indefinable  sense 
that  all  was  over. 

The  next  morning,  carriages  in  long  succession 
called  at  the  hotel  where  she  had  resided,  but  she 
was  not  there.  The  bookkeeper  knew  only  that 
her  bills  had  been  settled,  and  that  all  her  baggage 
had  been  removed  the  day  before. 

The  box-office  at  the  opera  house  was  beseiged. 
The  treasurer  could  only  inform  visitors  that  Julia's 
salary  had  been  paid  in  full,  and  that  she  had  left 
directions  to  divide  the  proceeds  of  her  benefit 
among  the  poorer  members  of  the  company  down  to 
the  very  errand  boys. 

But  Julia  spent  that  Saturday  in  the  solitude 
of  a  little  chamber  in  one  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  suburb,  where  she  was  already  well 
known,  and  which  had  already  been  partaker  of  her 
bounty.  It  was  liberally  with  her  a  day  of  fasting 
and  prayer.  Of  the  struggles  of  her  spirit  during 
its  weary  hours ,  she  never  spoke  beyond  a  single 
question  which  she  once  put  in  reply  to  a  remark 
of  Mr.  Burckhardt  —  "Do  you  think  it  a  small 
thing  to  give  up  an  artist's  career,  and  such  an  one 
as  mine  ?"  But  the  day  closed  on  a  mind  at  peace. 
The  sacrifice  was  made,  the  struggle   was  over. 

Sunday  morning  was  calm  and  beautiful,  and 
the  bright  sun  lighted  up  the  gay  Austrian  capital 
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with  the  splendor  of  an  Italian  day.  Burckhardt 
called  for  Julia.  She  was  still  pale  from  the  effects 
of  her  recent  agitation,  but  her  face  spoke  calm 
joy  and  peace,  and  corresponded  well  with  the  semi- 
nunlike  costume  in  which  she  was  dressed.  They 
went  out  for  a  walk. 

As  they  passed  one  of  the  smaller  churches 
of  the  suburb  and  heard  the  sounds  of  sacred  music 
from  a  building'  attached  to  it,  she  said:  "I  should 
be  glad  to  join  in"  the  worship  of  some  quiet  church 
this  morning,  and  sing  the  praises  of  him  who  has 
so  wonderfully  rescued  me  from  my  sin  and  degra- 
dation." 

They  entered  and  inquired  for  the  music  di- 
rector. The  herr  director,  said  the  servant,  was 
just  then  engaged  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  mass,  and 
would  not  like  to  be  interrupted  unless  the  lady's 
business  was  of  importance.  They  assured  him  it 
was  so ,  and  he  ushered  them  into  a  small  room 
filled  with  music  and  works  upon  the  art,  while  he 
went  for  his  master. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  little  old  man,  reminding 
Julia  of  Rungenhagen,  by  his  brisk  manner,  entered, 
evidently  feeling  their  visit  unseasonable.  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt made  known  Julia's  wish  to  sing  at  the  mass 
and  then  the  old  man  began  to  perceive  that  he 
had  before  him  her  whose  every  expression  he  had 
marked  and  every  tone  listened  to  with  such  intense 
delight,  night  after  night,  from  his  distant  place  in 
the  opera-house.  His  whole  manner  changed.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  as  one  transfixed.  Like  the 
old  musician  at  Leipzig,  who  addressed  Mozart  as 
"his  Imperial  Majesty,"  he  could  only  stammer  out 
phrases  of  like  import,  as  he  bowed  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  before  her.  His  dismay,  at  such  an  hon- 
or, was  ludicrous.  But  Julia  smilingly  repeated 
her  wish  to  join  in  the  service  if  he  could  allow 
it,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  not  some  favorite  com- 
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position,  in  which  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to 
hear  her  sing;  perhaps  he  might  have  something 
of  his  own,  &c.  Now,  he  was  one  of  those  men 
of  rare  talent,  whom  fate  condems  to  a  treadmill 
existence,  and  who  at  length  make  the  confined 
sphere  in  which  they  move  their  world.  Such  men 
are  apt  to  have  some  favorite  object  if  literary  men 
or  artists,  upon  which  they  silently  spend  the  ta- 
lents and  labor  which  might  otherwise  gain  the 
world's  applause.  A  favorite  composition  for  the 
church,  abounding  in  solos  for  a  soprano  voice,  was 
this  man's  pet  work,  and  in  it  were  the  thought 
and  study  of  many  long  years.  This  he  had  hitherto 
but  partially  heard,  from  the  want  of  an  adequate 
soprano.  Here  was  a  chance  for  his  magnum  opus; 
it  should  be  sung,  and  then  he  would  say,  "Now, 
Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace?" 

They  joined  the  choir,  the  parts  were  distrib- 
uted, and  Julia's  voice  raised  the  "Eyrie  Eleison" 
to  a  choral  accompaniment,  which  was,  indeed  very 
fine.  The  old  man  conducted  with  streaming  eyes. 
Deep  religions  feeling  pervaded  the  entire  compo- 
sition, and,  during  the  service,  as  she  sung  the 
numbers  alloted  to  her,  Julia  felt  their  influence 
upon  her  heart.  The  burden  she  had  so  long  borne 
disappeared  forever. 

"1  was  below,"  said  Burckhardt,  "and  stood 
near  the  altar,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  church. 
I  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  then,  for  the  first  time,  truly 
felt  her  greatness.  The  music  was  written  in  a 
style  of  severe  simplicity,  and  every  note  of  Soeur 
Susanne's  voice  went  to  my  heart.  In  the  Bene- 
dictus,  in  certain  long-drawn  notes  in  the  highest 
region  of  the  soprano,  her  tones  were  those  of  per- 
fect rapture.     I  shall  never  forget  it." 
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VII. 

One  more  duty  —  one  visit  to  pay  —  one 
farewell  to  take  —  and  then  "good-bye"  to  Vienna. 
The  sun  was  already  declining-,  as  Julia  and  her 
"uncle"  drove  up  to  the  gate  of  the  "Friedhof," 
(Court  of  Peace,)  at  Waehring,  for  the  last  time. 
They  rang,  and  the  sexton's  wife  greeted  Julia 
cordially,  as  she  opened  the  door  for  her  to  enter. 
She  knew  not  that  she  admitted  the  great  song- 
stress; but  she  remembered  the  sweet  voice  and 
the  beautiful  face  of  her  whom  she  had  once  led 
to  the  grave  of  Beethoven,  and  whose  visit  had 
often  been  since  repeated. 

Julia  passed  up  the  walk  and  came  to  the  spot 
more  sacred  to  her  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Be- 
neath the  granite  slab  still  mouldered  that  great 
heart  from  whence  had  proceeded  those  divine 
strains  which  had  so  often  said  to  her  own  passion- 
nate  nature,  "Peace!  be  still"  —  in  which  she  had 
found,  when  darkness  and  gloom  beset  her  path, 
such  hope,  such  comfort,  such  consolation.  Beetho- 
ven's music  was,  to  her  clear  and  quick  perceptions, 
autobiographic.  He,  too,  had  been  a  man  of  sor- 
rows and  acquainted  with  grief.  But  above  them 
all  he  had  risen,  triumphant,  to  the  regions  of  that 
joy  which  no  man  taketh  away.  And  now,  as  she 
stood  there,  by  his  grave,  her  ears  seemed  to  catch 
the  empty  accords,  with  the  sharp,  short  notes  of 
the  violin,  like  electric  sparks,  crossing  them,  which 
introduces  the  marvelous  choral  Symphony.  Of 
this  composition  she  knew  every  note;  and  now,  in 
her  imagination,  she  followed  it  through  all  its  pic- 
tures of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  and  struggle 
against  fate ;  she  saw  the  soul  turning  aside  from 
the  sources  of  true  joy,  and  seeking  to  satisfy  its 
cravings  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  of  this  world 
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do  eat;  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  adagio  speaking* 
a  heavenly  peace,  and  shedding-  eternal  balm  into 
the  sorrowing"  soul,  and  finally  burst  forth  the  song 
of  joy,  majestic,  glorious,  and  yet  so  simple  —  the 
fitting  song  of  the  redeemed,  of  the  just  made  per- 
fect through  much  tribulation. 

Just  then  the  setting  sun  tinged  the  summit 
of  the  lowly  monument  with  its  golden  rays,  its 
base  buried  in  already  deep  shadows.  Julia  clasped 
her  hands,  and,  raising  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
in  which  was  now  no  sorrow,  she  said,  "So  didst 
thou,  0  Beethoven,  rise  from  gloom  and  darkness 
into  marvelous  light.  After  the  night  came  the 
morning.  From  the  sublime  depths  of  thy  own  experi- 
ence, thou  gavest  us  that  lofty  and  prophetic  song 
to  soften,  console  and  encourage  us  when  wandering 
in  devious  ways,  when  fainting  under  our  heavy 
burdens,  or  when  beaten  by  the  storms  and  tempests. 
Hadst  thou,  among  all  Earth's  children,  found  but 
this  one  poor  soul  that  went  mourning  all  the  day 
long  to  understand  thee,  thou  hadst  not  lived  and 
suffered  and  labored  in  vain.  Would  to  God  that 
when  my  day  is  past,  and  my  night  cometh,  I 
might  lie  down  beside  thee,  and  mingle  my  ashes 
with  thine,  until  the  'faithful  tomb'  unvail  her  bosom, 
and  the  'illustrious  morn'  is  breaking!" 

Then,  gathering  a  bunch  of  clover  leaves  from 
the  grave,  and  lingering  once  more  a  few  minutes 
at  the  resting-place  of  Schubert,  hard  by,  she 
turned  away. 

Early  Monday  morning  they  began  their  jour- 
ney. They  went  up  the  Danube,  stopping  as  their 
convenience  or  fancy  dictated,  to  Katisbon  and  across 
the  country  to  Ulm.  Thence  crossing  to  Stuttgard, 
they  journeyed  by  way  of  the  decker  to  beautiful 
Heidelberg.  Again  they  visited  their  favorite  spots 
along  the  Rhine,  and  at  length  came  to  Koenigs- 
winter,    which   is    at   the    foot   of  the  Drachenfels. 
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Here,  for  a  time,  they  took  up  their  abode,  and 
Julia  again  rambled  to  all  her  favorite  spots  among1 
the  seven  mountains.  She  spent  much  of  her  time 
in  the  ruin,  and  the  little  inn  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Drachenfels.  Thence,  on  the  one  hand,  she 
looked  down  upon  Rolandseck  and  ISfonnenwerth, 
and  up  the  river,  until  mountains  and  highlands 
obstructed  the  view ;  on  the  other  opened  the  glorious 
lihine  valley,  and  her  eye  rested  upon  Godesberg 
or  beautiful  Bonn,  or  wandered  away  northwardly 
to  the  towers  of  Cologne,  faintly  seen  in  the  dim 
distance.     She  Avas  happy. 

In  that  little  inn,  she  composed  a  long  letter 
to  her  friend,  Madame  F.,  in  German.  This  she 
gave  Mr.  Burckhardt  to  correct,  and  allowed  him 
to  retain  the  original.  I  will  translate  some  pas- 
sages which  he  allowed  me  to  copy: 

"It  is  a  great  anniversary  with  me.  Three 
years  ago  to-day,  I  sat  in  my  chamber  alone,  my 
mind  filled  with  an  unspeakable  horror  at  myself. 
I  was  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  I 
had  had  two  long  interviews  with  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  feelings  which  had  been  as  dead  within 
me  revived,  and  crushed  me  to  earth.  And  yet  he 
had  lighted  a  spark  of  hope.  But  now  he  was 
away,  and  there  was  no  one  to  whom  I  could 
turn.  Suddenly,  that  divine  song,  by  Mendelssohn, 
'Cast  by  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  de- 
liver thee,'  as  I  had  heard  it  so  often  in  Boston, 
seemed  to  sing  itself  in  my  ears. 

'"Could  1  cast  my  burden  —  and  such  a  burden 
—  upon  the  Lord?  What  work  meet  for  repent- 
ance was  in  my  power?  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
something  more  were  necessary  for  my  deliverance 
than  the  merely  turning  from  the  evil  way.  I  felt 
that  I  must  be  able  to  lay  some  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar.  My  early  Roman  Catholic  impressions  were 
strongly  blended,  in  my  mind,    with  the  rigid  Cal- 
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vinism  I  had  been  taught  in  New-England.  But 
neither  system  seemed  to  me  to  meet  my  case.  It 
may  have  been  superstition,  but  the  feeling  that  I 
must  make  some  great  sacrifice,  and  that,  without 
this.  I  was  lost,  gained  full  possession  of  me.  Then 
the  seed  sown  by  my  Northern  friend  took  root, 
and  I  saw  a  way  of  deliverance  opened  to  me  by 
that  art  which,  from  earliest  dawn  of  reason,  had 
been  a  source  of  the  deepest  enjoyment.  I  felt  that 
I  had  genius,  that  my  musical  powers  were  of  no 
common  order.  I  will  try ,  and ,  by  divine  assist- 
ance —  perhaps  — !  In  that  hour  I  bowed  myself 
to  the  dust,  and  made  my  vow. 

"I  came  to  Europe.  I  have  been  blessed,  and 
have  prospered  beyond  my  highest  hopes.  You 
know  my  career.  And  now  I  go  to  fulfill  my  vow. 
I  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  go  with  joy  —  that 
my  mind  is  in  a  state  of  real,  pure,  calm  and 
hearty  happiness. 

"But,  oh,  my  mother !  the  struggle  it  has  cost 
me!  No  one  can  ever  have  found  the  sweets  of 
professional  success  more  delicious  than  I  have 
found  them.  For  a  year  I  have  lived  in  my  art 
a  glorious,  all-satisfying  life.  I  have  been  tempted 
to  stay  here,  in  Europe,  and  to  follow  up  my 
career  —  tempted  sorely  —  sorely! 

This  success,  my  glorious,  soul-satisfying  art — 
these  are  the  sacrifice  which  I  am  to  lay  upon  the 
altar.  I  can  not  reason  —  I  can  only  feel  —  and 
this  I  feel  to  be  my  duty  —  it  was  my  vow. 

"That  evening  when  I  appeared  for  the  last 
time  in  Vienna,  I  wished  to  die,  and  thought  perhaps 
I  should.  The  contrast  between  my  position  that 
evening  and  that  which  I  shall  in  a  few  weeks  as- 
sume, seemed  too  horrible.  But  that  was  the  last 
struggle.     The  path  of  duty  is  now  one  of  flowers. 

"Our  passage  to  New- York  is  already  engaged, 
in  a  vessel  lying  at  Antwerp.     I  sing  in  the  Cathe- 
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dral  of  Cologne,  at  a  festival  of  the  Church,  next 
week,  and  then  my  artistic  career  is  closed  forever." 
Again :  "I  have  read  and  read  again,  sitting  up 
here,  on  the  Drachenfels,  a  beautiful  recent  poem 
of  a  countryman  of  mine  —  a  professor  near  Boston. 
It  is  called  "Evangeline?  If  you  could  only  read 
it  in  English!  When  it  is  translated,  as  it  soon  must 
be,  get  it  and  read  it,  and  when  you  come  to  the 
following  lines  (your  niece  will  find  you  the  cor- 
responding ones  in  the  German),  then  think  of  it 
as  a  picture  of  me  —  of  Soeur  Susanne  : 

'Other  hope  had  she  none,  nor  wish  in   life  but  to  follow 

Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Savior. 

Thus,  many  years,  she  lived  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy;  fre- 
quenting 

Lonely  and  wretched  roofs  in  the    crowded  lanes   of  the 

city; 

Where  disease  and  sorrow,  in  garrets,  languished  neg- 
lected. 

"Farewell,  farewell,  my  German  mother.  I 
cannot  see  you  again.  I  dare  not  trust  myself.  I 
have  refrained  thus  long  from  writing,  that  I  might 
not  again  be  tempted,  and  again  taste  the  bitter 
cup.  May  all  the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven  fall 
upon  you!  Think  of  me  as  being  truly  happy  — 
as  one  who,  the  crushed  victim  of  the  awful  system 
of  Slavery  of  my  native  land,  has  arisen,  and  be- 
come free  indeed." 


And  thus  ends  what  I  learned  from  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt.  It  is  clear  to  me  now  that  Julia  must  have 
known  me,  and,  during  our  passage,  have  purposely 
avoided  one  who  awakened  so  many  and  sad  recol- 
lections  in  her  memory.     I  have  but  little  to  add. 

It  is  strange  how  many  friends  almost  meet 
each  other  abroad.     And,  sometimes,  most  unexpec- 
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ted  meeting's  actually  occur.  I  was  once  accosted 
in  the  Cologne  Cathedral  by  a  gentleman  whom, 
owing  to  some  changes  in  his  personal  appearance, 
I  did  not  know.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  eight 
years,  and,  when  he  told  me  his  name,  my  joy  at 
meeting  one  of  my  most  beloved  friends  of  college 
days  was  such  that  I  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

"While  Julia  was  making  her  daily  visits  to 
the  ruin  of  the  Drachenfels,  I  was  resting  my  weary 
and  worn  frame  at  Bonn,  some  half  a  dozen  miles 
only  distant.  Had  I  been  in  health,  I  should  have 
met  her ;  for  the  Drachenfels  was  also  a  favorite 
spot  with  me.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  But  I  did 
see  her,  though  I  knew  her  not.  I  was  taking  my 
coffee  at  Honecker's  little  quiet  inn,  "Zuni  Schwann," 
one  morning,  when  Cassius  asked  if  I  was  going 
down  to  Cologne  to  hear  the  mass  that  day? 

I  told  him  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

He  advised  me  by  all  means  to  go,  and  poin- 
ted out,  in  the  "Kolner  Zeitung,"  a  paragraph  men- 
tioning that,  at  the  festival  of,  I  forget  what  saint, 
one  of  the  greatest  songstresses  of  the  age  would 
assist,  ^"o  name  was  given  •  but  such  a  notice  was 
sufficient,  as  I  knew  it  would  be  given  on  no  slight 
grounds. 

I  went  down  in  the  nine  o'clock  train,  and,  at 
the  hour  of  mass,  was  in  my  old  place  behind  the 
grand  altar,  whence  through  the  iron  railings,  I 
looked  up  directly  into  the  distant  organ-loft. 

The  change  which  time  had  wrought  in  Julia 
prevented  me  from  recognizing  her  in  the  noble 
soprano  singer,  especially  as  I  had  no  reason  to 
imagine  her  filling  such  a  place. 

But  her  singing!  That  was  the  only  occasion 
upon  which  I  have  felt  that  Hoffman's  descriptions 
of  Kreissler's  beloved  might  be  real.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  solo  of  the  florid  school  — 
all  the  music   was   in    severe    church    style  —  but 
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that  solo  was  marvelous  in  its  execution.  She  had 
much  to  sing*  —  solos  both  without  and  with  chorus. 
At  times  her  voice  soared  above  the  combined  forces 
of  chorus,  orchestra  and  organ  with  a  splendor  and 
power  which  were  to  me  a  new  revelation  in  music, 
and  again  it  sunk  to  a  whisper,  but  every  note 
equally  true  and  pure. 

It  is  one  of  the  noticeable  points  in  a  voice  or 
instrument  of  great  purity  of  tone,  that  its  notes, 
though  never  so  light,  seem  to  penetrate  far  beyond 
those  of  much  greater  power  if  of  less  purity.  Thus, 
whether  Julia's  voice  swelled  until  the  vast  space 
of  the  choir  of  that  huge  edilice  was  filled  with 
the  sound,  or  sunk  to  the  whisper  of  penitence  and 
grief  in  the  Miserere,  every  note  came  distinct  to 
my  ear.  That  day  afforded  the  culminating  point 
of  the  musical  experience  of  my  life.  The  lowest 
depths  of  my  nature  were  stirred  up.  It  was  al- 
most too  much  to  bear.  I  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  been  able  to  join  some  mighty  chorus  in 
singing  "Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent 
reigneth !"  and  thus  give  vent  to  the  overwhelming 
emotions  which  struggled  within  me.  Had  the  song- 
stress been  a  mere  virtuoso  singing  for  display,  she 
would  have  had  no  such  power  over  me.  But  she 
was  one  who  had  been  raised  from  an  abyss  of 
woe  unspeakable,  and  who  now  in  joy  and  triumph 
sung  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Grod! 
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Mrs.  Smith  and  Elizabeth. 

"How  that  woman  has  changed !"  was  the  re- 
mark I  made  to  myself  after  my  first  call  since 
my  return  to  Hildale  upon  Mrs.  Smith,  the  mighty 
Mrs.  Smith,  the  blustering  Mrs.  November  Smith  — 
her  that  was  Lily  Jones.  It  was  not  that  she  had 
descended  into  the  vale  of  years,  as  ome  one  ex- 
presses it  —  that  her  more  than  three-score  years 
had  recorded  themselves  legibly  upon  her  strong 
form  and  features;  there  was  nothing  note- worthy 
in  that.  ISTor  had  my  remark  reference  to  the  ap- 
parent social  position  in  which  I  found  her.  True, 
she  lives  in  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  village 
—  that  one  with  the  front  built  upon  the  pine-plank- 
Parthenon-pediment-principle,  which  has  usurped  the 
place  of  the  old  Poster  House ,  down  the  street ; 
whereas,  she  and  Smith  began  their  married  life  in 
the  little  red  house,  with  hardly  room  enough  to 
turn  in ,  especially  upon  washing  days  when ,  in 
addition  to  the  cooking  stove  and  Smith's  cobbler's 
bench,  she  had  her  tubs  and  kettles  about.  She  re- 
ceived me  with  rather  more  dignity  and  ease  of 
manner  than  I  expected;  but,  knowing  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  American  character  to  change  in  social 
position,  I  was  in  no  degree  surprised  at  it.  The 
utter  absence  of  caste  feeling  in  our  northern  states, 
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arising  from  our  republican  institutions  and  demo" 
cratic  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  at  the  bot, 
torn  of  this ;  and  the  humble,  uneducated  mechanic 
as  he  rises  gradually  in  political  life  and  social 
position,  generally  finds  means  to  attain  the  neces- 
sary culture  to  do  himself  credit,  however  promi- 
nently he  may  stand  out  above  the  general  level  of 
the  public.  The  awkward  country  youth,  unable  to 
speak  a  half  a  dozen  consecutive  phrases  grammat- 
ically, and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his  hat 
or  his  hands  in  the  presence  of  the  village  'squire 
and  his  family,  will  in  time  do  the  honors  of  a 
chief  magistrate's  parlor  gracefully,  and  command 
the  respect  and  even  admiration  of  listening  Senates. 
With  the  women  this  adaptability  is  still  greater, 
and  the  coarseness  of  the  uneducated  country  girl 
—  when  not  in  the  grain,  and  an  essential  part 
of  her  character  —  will  in  time  give  place  to  dig- 
nity and  ease,  and  often,  even  to  elegance  of  manner. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Lily  Jones  are  of 
a  tall,  masculine  young  woman,  a  loud,  decided 
talker,  a  boisterons  laugher,  one  whose  manners 
were  pervaded  with  an  indescribable  something, 
which  filled  my  little,  fluttering  self  with  an  indef- 
inite feeling  of  fear  —  I  see  now  that  this  was  but 
the  natural,  involuntary  shrinking  of  an  extremely 
sensitive  child,  used  only  to  kind  and  gentle  words 
at  home,  from  a  rude  and  strong  nature  —  the  in- 
stinctive drawing  back  of  the  sensitive  plant  from 
contact  with  one  whose  caresses  even  might  crush. 

Later,  I  remember  her  as  the  hard-featured, 
strong-minded  woman s  the  notable  house-wife,  ru- 
ling her  house-hold,  Smith,  and  all,  with  autocratic 
sway  —  the  terror  of  school-mistresses  in  general, 
and  Susan  Bedloe  in  particular.  Smith,  in  those 
nays,  was  a  non-entity,  and  his  obedience  and  de- 
ference to  his  wife's  opinion  upon  all  subjects,  was 
a    standing  joke   in    the  neighborhood.      "I     asked 
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Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Smith,  says  she,"  was  the 
inevitable  introduction  to  all  his  expressions  of 
opinion. 

I  smiled  the  other  Sunday,  as  he  came  into 
church,  smoothing*  his  top-knot  down  over  his  wea- 
zen, dried-apple  face,  just  as  he  used  to  do  thirty 
years  ago,  and  ushered  his  wife  into  Pew  "No.  2, 
with  precisely  the  same  motions  as  into  the  cheap 
corner  pew,  which  they  occupied  in  their  day  of 
small  things. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  a  representative  of  a  class  of 
women  peculiar,  I  take  it,  to  our  country,  but  com-" 
mon  enough  here.  I  suppose  every  New  England 
village  has  its  Lily  Jones.  I  imagine,  too,  that  in 
no  country  so  many  men  are  made  —  and  ruined, 
too,  for  that  matter  —  by  their  wives.  When  young, 
she  was  ambitious,  but  not  belonging  to  the  Deacon 
Jones  family,  over  the  river,  she  had  to  depend 
upon  herself  entirely  for  any  rise  in  life.  Marriage 
was  an  indispensable  starting  point.  It  was  neces- 
sary as  the  fulcrum  upon  which  to  plant  the  lever. 
Eut  the  spring-time  of  life  was  gone,  the  summer 
was  passing,  and  Lily  Jones,  was  Lily  Jones  still. 

So  she  took  Smith  the  cobbler ;  he  certainly 
never  took  her.  When  the  girls,  her  intimates, 
rallied  her,  she  laughed  with  them.  "True,"  she 
would  say,  "Smith  isn't  a  very  great  man,  but  he 
is  a  good  deal  better  than  nothing,  and  I  guess 
we  shall  hoe  our  row  as  well  as  the  best  of  you, 
and  come  out  ahead  of  some  of  you  —  we'll  see." 

Smith  was,  in  the  language  of  the  old  ladies, 
"a  good  sort  of  a  man  enough,  but  shiftless.'  He 
was  weak  and  easily  led ;  rather  liked  to  loiter 
about  the  tavern;  was  apt  to  keep  his  customers 
waiting;  would  promise  everything  and  perform 
when  he  felt  so  disposed. 

Lily  put  a  stop  to  all  this,  and  was  shrewd 
enough  to  do  it  without  hen-pecking    and   spoiling 
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him.  She  taught  him  to  think  her  a  sort  of  vica- 
rious over-ruling"  Providence,  especially  provided 
for  him.  She  took  entire  charge  of  the  domestic 
economy,  saved  the  cents  as  well  as  the  dollars, 
and  when  the  small  farm  of  the  Fosters  came  into 
the  market,  she  ordered  her  husband  to  buy  it. 
"Where  is  the  money  to  come  from?"  asked  Smith. 
"Bid  it  off,"  said  she,  "the  money  will  come,"  and 
it  did. 

This  was  the  first  great  step.  Once  fixed  in 
the  Foster  house,  Mrs.  Smith  developed  new  qual- 
ities. What  butter  she  made!  How  fresh  the  eggs 
always  were  which  she  sold  to  the  innkeeper  or 
sent  to  market!  Her  husband  was  elevated  to  a 
shop  of  his  own,  and  took  an  apprentice  or  two, 
and  she  began  to  be  one  of  the  'powers  that  be' 
in  the  village. 

In  process  of  time  the  manufacture  of  shoes 
for  distant  markets  grew  up  in  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  Smith  the  cobbler  became  Smith  the 
manufacturer,  —  in  a  small  way,  it  is  true,  —  but 
it  was  no  small  step  onward  and  upward.  Coarse 
and  unrefined  his  wife  remained  in  feeling  and 
manners,  and  her  remarks  were  often  the  cause  of 
general  merriment  among  the  people  of  Hildale, 
but  she  would  live  respectably,  and  while  practising 
the  closest  econony,  no  one  ever  accused  her  of 
meanness.  There  was  even  a  certain  generosity  in 
her  character  —  which  sometimes  exhibited  itself 
in  the  queerest  manner.  But  what  a  blusterer! 
Truly,  Mrs.  November  Smith ! 

A  time  came  when  the  old  Foster-house  was 
too  plain  for  her,  and  as  pine-plank  Parthenons, 
were  just  then  the  exquisite  ideal  of  our  carpen- 
ters and  architects  (so-called),  she  had  one  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  old  dwelling,  a  foot  wider  and 
higher  than  the  Doctor's,  which,  until  then,  was 
considered  the  finest  house  in  the  village,  and  into 
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this  she  came  with  new  furniture,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  all ;  remarking  that  now  she  was  fixed 
to  her  satisfaction,  for  not  one  of  her  old  friends 
could  show  a  better  place  to  live  and  die  in 
than  she. 

I  was  far  away,  when  the  grand  culminating 
point  in  the  rise  of  the  Smiths  was  reached,  and 
could  hardly  trust  my  eyes  as  I  read  in  a  Boston 
paper,  in  the  list  of  representatives  chosen  to  the 
Massachusetts  Great  and  General  Court: 

"Hildale,  Jabez  Smith,  Esq.  Whig."  But  so 
it  was. 

What  did  surprise  and  puzzle  me,  as  I  left 
the  house  at  the  close  of  my  call,  was  the  strong 
impression  left  upon  my  mind,  that  Mrs.  Smith  was 
a  beautiful  instance  of  mild,  gentle,  calm  and  serene 
age.  Can  a  leopard  change  his  spots?  thought  I. 
Had  her  life  been  one  of  trial  and  misfortune,  bear- 
ing her  down  until  she  was  compelled  to  look 
beyond  earth  for  comfort,  to  lean  upon  an  invisible 
arm  for  support;  had  long-continued  ill-health  bro- 
ken her  strong  spirit,  or  had  any  great  misfortune 
fallen  upon  her  with  crushing  weight,  the  change 
in  her  would  have  caused  no  surprise.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  occurred.  Not  only  was  she  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  her  good  judgment  and  encono- 
my,  but  she  had  settled  her  "Dolphus  and  Dorindy" 
—  two  ill-conditioned,  bullet-headed  abominations 
of  my  boyhood,  reared  upon  strong  scolding  and 
"clips  'side  o'  the  head,"  but  now  very  respectable 
young  people  —  in  life,  the  one  as  a  "shoe  boss," 
in  the  other  village ;  the  other  as  wife  of  the  prin- 
cipal village  merchant,  and  they  were  "getting  on 
famously." 

What  could  have  wrought  the  change? 

Walking  by  the  river  the  other  day,  I  came 
to  the  rock  whence  the  people  in  the  neighboring 
houses  cast    all  their  rubbish  into  the  water.     The 
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last  spot  where  one  would  look  for  anything  beau- 
tiful ;  yet,  rising  from  the  bottom,  its  roots  fastened 
among  potsherds,  old  tin  vessels,  bones  and  stones, 
I  saw  a  beautiful  water-lily  floating  and  expanding 
its  petals  upon  the  dark  water  to  catch  the  morn- 
ing sunbeams,  and  exhaling  its  delicious  fragrance 
to  the  frogs  and  turtles.  This  is  no  phenomenon; 
but  I  can  never  cease  to  wonder,  when  in  a  family, 
like  the  Smiths,  I  find  a  delicate,  gentle,  refined 
being  in  strange  contrast  to  all  the  rest  —  a  single 
fragant  flower,  in  a  bed  of  mulleins  and  thistles. 

Elizabeth  Smith  is  such  a  flower.  She  is  our 
prettiest  girl,  and  does  not  seem  to  know  it.  It 
is  one  of  the  joys  of  my  life  now  to  chat  with  her; 
nor  do  I  weary  of  hearing  her  mother  talk  of  her 
by  the  hour,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Lizzy,  as  the 
neighbors  call  her,  is  the  phenomenon,  but  there 
is  no  mystery  to  me  now  in  the  change  in  her 
mother. 

The  appearance  of  Elizabeth,  after  an  interreg- 
num of  some  eight  years  from  the  birth  of  Dorinda, 
was  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  Smiths  as  to  the 
neighbors.  She  was  a  weak,  puny  infant,  and  claim- 
ed a  degree  of  attention  from  the  mother,  which 
was  uncalled  for  by  the  two  robust,  muscular  little 
animals,  abounding  in  life  and  dirt  and  temper, 
which  had  preceded  her.  As  she  grew  apace,  she 
was  a  delicate  little  creature,  quiet  and  still,  who 
by  her  odd  ways,  as  Mrs.  Smith  called  them,  oft- 
times  put  her  mother  completely  at  fault. 

"I  declare,  I  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  the 
child,"  said  she  to  me,  "I  might  cuff  and  clip  the 
other  children  all  day  long,  and  no  damage  done; 
but  this  little  chit,  looking  up  at  me  so  timidly 
with  her  half  frightened  blue  eyes,  when  she  had 
done  anything  out  of  the  way,  —  I  was  actually 
afraid  to  touch  her.  It  seemed  to  me,  a  box  upon 
the  ears   would    dissipate    her   like    a   suds-bubble, 
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When  but  two  or  three  years  old,  she  would  shrink 
and  quail  at  my  loud,  harsh  tones  of  voice,  and 
look  so  pitiful,  that  I  could  never  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  scold  her  for  anything." 

Mrs.  Haynes,  who  lives  next  door,  has  told  me 
of  the  interest  with  which  she  marked  the  singu- 
lar relations  between  the  mother  and  child,  and 
the  struggle  in  the  former  between  the  instincts 
of  maternal  affection  and  her  imperious  nature, 
strengthened  as  it  was  by  the  habits  of  all  her  life. 
The  presence  of  the  child  operated  at  all  times  as 
a  restraint  upon  her;  and  yet  it  annoyed  her,  that 
the  good-natured,  kind  simplicity  of  her  husband 
caused  the  little  one  early  to  prefer  his  cares  and 
caresses  to  her  own.  Though  oft-times  a  relief  to 
her  to  be  free  from  the  timid,  shrinking  glance  of 
those  little  eyes,  it  nevertheless  mortified  her  to 
see  the  evident  delight,  with  which  the  child  made 
herself  ready  to  "go  away  with  father." 

Though  feeble,  and  a  constant  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  parents  physically,  the  child  possessed  a 
sharp  and  quick  little  intellect,  which  was  really 
out  of  the  common  way.  As  she  grew  older  she 
became  naturally  habituated  to  her  mother's  ways, 
and  it  became  a  question  as  to  their  final  effect  upon 
her  character.  There  was  a  craving  within  her 
for  something,  which  neither  father  nor  mother 
could  give.  Her  nature  required  something  kindred 
to  it,  and  this  want  was  supplied,  when  at  the  age 
of  four  years  she  was  sent,  as  her  brother  and 
sister  had  been,  to  Susan  Bedloe's  school.  Susan's 
warm  heart,  so  rich  in  all  refinemnnt  and  affection, 
opened  to  the  child  its  widest  portals,  and  she 
entered  in  and  dwelt  there.  The  change  in  the 
child  during  the  first  year  was  so  striking  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  all  who  knew  her.  Her  eye 
gained  a  new  expression,  losing  much  of  its  timidity 
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and  a  certain  restlessness,  which  was  strange  in 
one  so  young*.  The  small,  childish  intellect  was 
no  longer  occupied  so  exclusively,  with  the  rough 
and  fearful  caresses  and  torments  wantonly  inflicted 
by  her  brother  and  sister,  who,  being  incapable  of 
conceiving  her  extreme  sensitiveness,  often  caused 
the  child  to  cry  at  really  well  meant  efforts  to 
contribute^  to  her  amusement.  Her  neat  little  figure 
and  features  filled  out  and  became  very  graceful 
and  pretty.  But  between  mother  and  daughter 
still  remained  that  invisible  wall  of  separation,  the 
natural  dividing  line  between  two  natures  so  di- 
verse in  character.  The  strongminded  autocratic 
woman  felt  it  and  struggled  against  it  more  and 
more.  It  became  a  settled  though  secret  sorrow 
with  her,  that  Lizzie's  eye  should  speak  to  Susan 
or  the  widow  Bedloe  in  a  language  so  different 
from  that  which  it  addressed  to  her  own  mother. 
As  I  said,  there  was  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the 
rough  Lilly  Jones,  now  Mrs.  Smith,  a  fund  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  but  crusted  over  by  long 
habits  of  independence,  and  by  the  necessity  which 
she  had  felt  of  fighting  her  own  way  in  life.  How,' 
oh  how  could  she  open  this  fund  to  her  child? 
How  form  a  magnetic  connection  between  their 
hearts  ?  How  conquer  that  expression  in  the  child's 
face?  When  would  Lizzy  look  into  her  eyes  with 
that  confident,  fearless,  innocent  love  which  now  she 
only  bestowed  upon  her  father  and  her  teacher? 
Well,  she  could  only  wait  and  hope. 

One  of  Susan's  daily  exercises  with  her  scholars 
was  in  singing.  She  taught  them  the  sweetest 
melodies  then  in  vogue,  and  her  exquisite  taste 
was  not  without  influence  in  giving  a  true  direc- 
tion to  the  tastes  of  many  of  the  young  people  of 
our  village,  who,  in  those  days,  were  little  child- 
ren under  her  care. 
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To  Lizzy  Smith,  who  at  home  had  heard  no 
attempt  at  music  which  had  not  grated  harshly 
upon  her  ear,  child  as  she  was,  the  sweet  yoice  of 
her  teacher,  singing  the  beautiful  melodies  which 
were  formerly  the  staple  of  our  psalmody,  was  as 
a  voice  from  heaven.  It  may  be  different  with 
others,  but  with  me  the  culminating  points  in  the 
grandest  performances  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  in  the  Oratorios  of  Handel  and  Bach,  the 
church  services  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  the  operas 
of  Mozart  and  Grluck,  the  symphonies  and  cham- 
ber music  of  Beethoven,  are  those,  in  which  I  am 
once  more  filled  full  to  overflowing,  and  am  affected 
most  nearly  as  I  was,  in  earliest  childhood  by  the 
Soprano  voice  singing  Effingham  or  New  Sabbath, 
Mear,  Hamilton,  Eaton,  or  Derwent  in  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Collection.  When  Susan  sang,  her  little 
pupil  was  in  bliss.  It  wrought  upon  her  so  power- 
fully at  first  as  sometimes  to  cause  fits  of  weeping, 
almost  hysterical;  and  of  all  enjoyments  the  highest 
was  soon  that  of  sitting  nestled  to  the  kind  breast 
of  Widow  Bedloe  and  listening  to  her  and  her 
daughter  singing.  Thus  year  a  passed  away.  Susan 
Bedloe  died  and  was  buried,  and  a  terrible  void 
was  left  in  the  child's  existence;  but  the  event 
brought  about  that  for  which  the  heart  of  Mrs. 
Smith  had  so  long  yearned. 

"It  was  not  long  after  the  funeral,"  said  she 
to  me,  —  "may  have  been  three  or  four  weeks 
perhaps,  —  at  any  rate,  it  was  the  evening  after 
the  head-stone  was  placed,  that  I  missed  Lizzy, 
then  just  five  years  old.  I  sent  out  Dolph  and 
Dorindy  to  find  her  and  finally  went  myself.  After 
hunting  all  over  the  village,  one  of  the  children 
told  me  she  had  seen  her  by  the  burying  -  ground 
gate.  Now,  would  you  believe  it?  I  found  her 
at   Susan   Bedloe's    grave,    spelling    out:    'Blessed 
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are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  Grod,'  and 
singing  meanwhile:  'Sister  thou  was  mild  and 
lovely.' 

"Years  afore,  if  one  of  the  other  children  had 
caused  me  so  much  trouble ,  I  should  have  cuffed 
its  ears  soundly,  and  brought  them  home  in  a  hurry. 
But  I  tell  you,  when  I  saw  that,  and  heard  that 
little  voice  singing  so  pretty  —  and  it  all  came 
over  me  how  poor  Widow  Bedloe  must  feel,  all 
alone  as  she  was  now,  with  her  boys  away  in  the 
world,  and  her  only  daughter  lying  there  under 
the  sods,  I  broke  right  down.  It  seemed  to  me 
then,  my  Lizzy  would  be  another  Susan  Bedloe, 
and  I  thought  to  myself,  why  should  she  and  I 
not  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind  as  Susan  and 
her  mother  had  been?  In  this  melted  mood  I 
seemed  to  see  myself  in  a  new  light,  and  felt  how 
different  I  was  from  the  widow,  and  how  little 
sympathy  there  could  be  "between  the  natures  of 
my  child  and  myself.  So  without  speaking  to  her 
I  went  into  the  burying-ground  and  sat  down  on 
the  grass  by  her.  The  dear  little  thing  was  too 
busy  with  her  own  thoughts  to  be  startled  by  my 
coming  5  keeping  her  finger  upon  the  letter ,  she 
stopped  singing,  and  looking  up,  quietly  asked: 

"  'Ma,  why  did  they  bury  school-mistress  here  ?' 

"'Because,  poor  school -mistress  was  dead.' 
said  1. 

"'And  Lizzy  —  she  go  to  school  to  her  no 
more  ?' 

"'No.    She  has  gone  away,  never  to  come  back.' 

'"What,  Lizzy  baby,  do  now?  Who'll  love 
her  now  and  sing  to  her?' 

"'I  can't  sing  to  my  baby;  but  I  can  love 
her  so  much !  Oh,  why  should  my  little  Lizzy  love 
the  school-mistress  more  than  her  mama?' 
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"At  that  moment  I  had  such  a  yearning  tender- 
ness for  the  child,  —  I  do  believe  I  was  the  bigger 
baby  of  the  two,  —  how  I  longed  to  have  her 
come  of  her  own  accord  to  my  arms!  I  believe 
in  magnetism  myself;  for  as  she  looked,  she  read 
my  feelings.  Her  hand  left  the  cold  stone;  her 
little  face  changed  in  its  expression,  she  forgot  Su- 
san Eedloe;  the  old  timid  look  gave  place  to  one 
of  loving  trust;  she  crept  up  to  me,  and  without 
a  word  seated  herself  on  my  knees,  and  nestled  her- 
self like  a  lamb  upon  my  bosom,  with  her  little 
cheek  against  mine,  her  little  arms  about  my  neck. 
And  such  a  feeling  of  sweet  joy  and  delight  sank 
down  into  my  heart  —  it  was  a  new  experience 
—  it  was  new  life.  And  so  I  carried  her  home, 
the  precious  treasure.  And  after  she  had  eaten 
her  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  and  I  put  her  in  her 
little  bed,  she  kissed  me  as  never  before,  and 
gently  whispered,  'dear  good  mama!'  I  felt  that, 
I  tell  you! 

"Widow  Bedloe  did  not  last  long,  you  know, 
after  Susan's  death,  but  she  never  wanted  anything 
I  could  give  her,  nor  anything  I  could  do  for  her." 

And  so  mother  and  daughter  became  of  one 
heart  and  one  soul. 

Still,  it  was  a  question,  what  the  result  would 
be  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  such  a  peculiar  tem- 
perament. The  influence  of  the  mother  must  in 
the  end  prove  stronger  upon  the  child,  than  the 
child's  upon  her,  although  the  delicacy  of  little 
Lizzy's  health  continued  to  act  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  strength  and  force  of  Mrs.  Smith's  natural  im- 
pulses. 

The  return  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  our  music- teacher, 
to  the  village  was  most  fortunate  for  the  child. 
Her  high  artistic  culture,  her  wealth  of  genius  and 
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refinement,  rendered  her  peculiarly  fitted  to  the 
task  of  developing  the  germs  of  good  in  Lizzy. 

With  her  the  young  girl  could  satisfy  her 
craving  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  literature  and  music. 
When  Lizzy  was  twelve  years  of  age  a  piano-forte 
appeared  in  Mrs.  Smith's  parlor,  and  thenceforth 
music  exerted  its  holy  and  refining  influence  upon 
the  family.  It  is  wonderful,,  what  depths  oi  ex- 
pression, what  an  all  soul-satisfying  language  lies 
in  tones,  to  people  of  a  certain  mental  constitution. 
Elizabeth  Smith,  through  her  feeble  and  sickly  child- 
hood, had  suffered  unappeasable  yearnings  for 
something — she  knew  not  what,  excepting  in  so  far 
as  the  melodies  of  Susan  Bedloe  and  her  mother 
had  revealed  it  to  her. 

Now  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  who  soon 
came  to  love  her  as  her  own  daughter,  and  soon 
had  the  place  in  her  heart  once  held  by  Susan,  she 
passed  rapidly  through  the  mere  drudgery  of  over- 
coming the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  instrument, 
and  began  to  find  in  music  that  for  which  she  so 
long  had  had  such  indefinite  longings. 

Her  brother  and  sister  married  and  moved 
away,  and  thenceforward  she  was  the  ruling  spirit 
in  the  house.  She  grew  apace.  Her  health  became 
confirmed.  Her  form  rounded  out  into  the  most 
perfect  proportions.  Her  features  became  very  beau- 
tiful, and  through  them  shone  the  exquisite  spirit 
within,  lending  them  an  exceeding  radiance. 

How,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  comprises  in 
her  character  more  excellences,  than  any  other  I 
have  known,  save  perhaps  one. 

She  is  all  that  Mrs.  Johnson  ever  hoped  to 
make  her  in  her  tastes  and  mental  culture  —  all 
that  her  mother  can  ask  as  a  housewife.  At  this 
very  time,  while  keeping  up  her  music  and  draw- 
ing, her  knowledge  of  books  and  her  study  of  Ger- 
man, she  has  entire  control  of  the  domestic  duties 
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of  the  farm ;  and  I  believe  she  took  more  pride  in 
the  fine  butter  and  cheese  she  sent  me  the  other 
day,  than  in  her  exquisite  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata,  Op.  26,  which  I  often  ask  her  to  play. 

JSof  Elizabeth,  it  is  no  mystery  to  me  now, 
that  your  mother,  as  she  sits  in  the  front-room 
sewing* ,  knitting  or  reading  her  Bible ,  is  such  a 
sweet  picture  of  calm,  gentle,  serene  age. 


A  New  Acquaintance. 

In  the  Spring  a  fine  young  fellow  of  some 
twenty-five  years  came  into  the  village  to  make 
sketches  for  a  popular  pictorial  journal.  He  was 
an  acquaintance  of  our  music  teacher,  and  she  sent 
him  to  me  for  information  upon  certain  historical 
points  connected  with  the  subjects  of  his  drawings. 
I  conceived  a  great  liking  for  him,  and  he  has 
been  much  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  afternoons 
with  me,  chatting  over  his  work  or  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  cigar.  He  has  the  true  artistic  spirit,  as  is 
clear  both  from  the  poetry  he  throws  into  his  draw- 
ings, and  from  the  lofty  and  truthful  principles 
which  underlie  his  conversation. 

I  like  him,  too,  because,  trusting  his  genius, 
he  has  struggled  bravely  along,  overcoming  all  ob- 
stacles, and  is  by  degrees  achieving  success  through 
hard  labor  and  unconquerable  perseverance.  He 
devoted  himself  to  Art  in  opposition  to  his  father's 
will,  who  was  willing  to  afford  the  necessary  funds 
to  enable  him  to  go  into  any  business  which  he 
would  choose,  but  looked  upon  artists  as  a  sort  of 
genteel  vagabonds.  So  he  has  had  to  work  his 
own  way.     His  name  is  Cary. 

"I  rather  got  the  better  of  father,  in  the  argu- 
ment," he  said,  when  telling  me  the   story.     "The 
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old  gentleman  had  been  urging-  me  to  give  up  the 
crazy  plan,  as  he  called  it,  of  abandoning  all  my 
excellent  prospects  of  an  honorable  career  and  a 
competency,  for  the  doubtful  chances  of  a  poor  beg- 
garly limner,  and  concluded  by  quoting  for  my  ben- 
efit, 'Children,  obey  your  parents,  for  this  is  right/ 
and  putting  the  question  to  me  whether  my  duty 
to  him  did  not  outweigh  all  that  I  had  urged  in 
favor  of  devoting  myself  to  Art.  'But,  father,'  said 
I,  'haven't  you  omitted  rather  an  essential  part  of 
that  passage?'  'How  so?'  'Why,  I  think  it  was 
thus,  "Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord, 
for  this  is  right."  Now,  it  strikes  me,  that  the 
Lord  would  not  have  given  me  my  taste  and  talent 
for  Art,  to  be  buried  in  a  napkin.'  The  governor 
laughed,  and  said,  'Well,  perhaps  you  have  the  ar- 
gument; but,  my  boy,  I  have  the  bank  stock.' 

"We  have  always  been  as  affectionate  as  one 
could  wish;  but  not  a  cent  from  him  to  oil  my 
wheels,  however  hard  they  have  run.  So  I  have 
had  to  get  along  as  I  could,  without  proper  instruc- 
tion. But  I  begin  to  see  indications  in  plenty,  that 
the  old  gentleman  is,  on  the  whole,  not' a  little 
proud  of  his  boy.  It  will  all  come  right  in  the 
end,  I  have  no  doubt." 

The  great  object,  the  longing  desire  of  his 
heart  is,  and  long  has  been,  to  visit  Europe  and 
study  in  her  noble  galleries;  and  certainly  neither 
Mrs.  Johnson  nor  myself  are  likely  to  cool  his 
ardor  in  this  regard.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
will  accomplish  his  wish,  nor,  if  he  does,  that  he 
will  make  a  name. 

The  other  day  I  lent  him  some  of  my  manu- 
scripts —  "Signor  Masoni,"  &c.  Upon  returning 
them,  yesterday,  he  said  that  there  was  one  short 
episode  in  his  own  life,  that,  he  thought,  by  dress- 
ing up  a  little,  might  be    quite    a   story.     Unluck- 
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ily,  however,  there  seemed  to  be  no  grand  catas- 
trophe at  the  end  of  it. 

"Well,  then,"  said  I,  "we  will  have  some  coffee 
under  the  big  elm,  and  you  shall  tell  me  the  story 
like  an  oriental  professional  tale-teller." 

So  as  we  sipped  our  coffee,  and  he  wrought 
on  a  sketch  in  the  shade,  he  told  me  the  story, 
which  I  note  down  to-day,  leaving  the  "dressing 
up"  for  a  more  convenient  season. 


"I  suppose  you  remember  nothing  of  the  small 
sign  of  a  couple  of  wood  engravers,  not  far  from 
your  office,  at  the  time  you  were  upon  that  great 
New  York  newspaper?"  he  began. 

"No,"  I  replied. 

"Well;  I  was  one  of  them;  for,  getting  dis- 
couraged in  Boston,  I  accepted  an  offer  to  go  on  to 
New  York,  into  the  office  of  a  capital  fellow,  who 
was  married  there,  and  doing  a  very  good  business. 
Our  room  stood  high  in  the  world,  in  one  sense  — 
say  four  flights  —  and  under  my  window  was  a 
sort  of  court  —  a  receptacle  for  old  hogsheads, 
boxes,  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  such  as  is  collec- 
ted by  grocers  and  small  traders  —  an  enlivening 
picture,  and  well  adapted  to  arouse  and  strengthen 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  an  artist.  —  Across  this 
space  I  looked  down  a  storey,  into  the  back  room 
of  a  building  fronting  upon  another  street,  where 
a  platoon  of  girls  was  employed  by  an  extensive 
wig  and  hairwork  establishment.  There  proved, 
after  a  few  observations,  to  be  nothing  very  attrac- 
tive to  me  there,  and  sitting  with  my  back  to  the 
window,  sometimes  for  days  together  I  did  not 
look  out. 

"One  morning  I  was  busy  discussing  some 
topic  or  other   with   my   friend,    and  as    we   paced 
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the  room,  we  came  to  the  window,  and  glancing 
down,  both  exclaimed  at  once,  as  our  eyes  fell  upon 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures  that  I  have  thus 
far  seen  in  life.  She  was  sitting  at  the  window 
opposite,  engaged  in  hairwork.  She  was  of  the 
dark-eyed,  dark-haired  order  of  beauty,  with  the 
very  richest  of  complexions,  her  features  not  a 
little  like  those  of  the  Dresden  Murillo  Madonna, 
judging  from  the  engraving  in  your  room. 

"At  our  exclamation  she  glanced  up,  and  her 
eye  lingered  a  moment  upon  me  with  a  sort  of 
half  recognition,  as  if  she  thought  she  ought  to 
know  me,  although  I  was  sure  I  had  never  seen 
her  before.     This  was  afterwards  explained. 

"Up  to  this  time  I  had  been  heart-whole,  my 
mind  having  been  engrossed  by  my  art,  and  my 
beau  ideal  never  having  appeared  to  me  in  the 
flesh.  At  this  moment,  as  my  eye  met  hers,  I 
experienced  that  of  which  I  had  often  read  with 
a  smile  as  being  absurd.  The  sudden  passion  of 
Romeo  und  Juliet  was  now  true  to  nature.  Like 
the  gasses  in  a  receiver,  all  changed  and  combined 
by  an  electric  shock,  so  it  seemed  to  me  as  if,  in 
the  instant,  all  my  hopes  and  ambition,  all  my 
thoughts  and  feelings,  all  within  me,  intellectual, 
artistic,  moral,  or  aesthetic,  was  transformed  and 
combined  into  one-all-absorbing,  longing,  yearning, 
burning  love  for  that  beautiful  creature.  Thou- 
sands have  no  doubt  felt  the  same,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  but  he  who  possesses  a  very 
sensitive  nature  can  feel  it  to  that  extent.  She  at 
that  moment  was  all  the  universe  to  me! 

"I  look  back  at  myself  then,  sometimes,  with 
a  smile,  oftener  with  a  shudder.  When  I  read  of 
the  horrible  crimes  perpetrated  by  desperate  lov- 
ers —  men  who  have  not  the  moral  and  religious 
principle  to  guard  them  in  such  moments  of  fren- 
zy —  from  my  heart  I  pity  them.     Why,   in  that 
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one  moment,  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  be- 
came of  no  account  to  me,  in  comparison  with  the 
delight,  the  joy,  the  all-surpassing"  happiness,  which, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  even  the  commonest  acquaint- 
ance, just  sufficient  to  admit  of  formal  social  inter- 
course with  that  girl,  would  have  afforded. 

"For  some  days  I  could  not  work.  My  friend 
joked  me  upon  my  sudden  transformation  from  a 
steady  laborer  at  my  desk,  into  a  'lover  sighing 
like  a  furnace.'  But  I  was  in  no  humor  for  jok- 
ing. Who  she  was,  what  she  was,  whence  she 
came  —  of  all  this  I  knew  nothing  —  could  think  of 
no  means  of  knowing.  I  knew  merely,  that  plaiting 
hair,  at  that  window,  sat,  day  after  day,  a  lovelier 
being  than,  in  my  wildest  flights  of  fancy,  I  had 
ever  conceived. 

"At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer.  I  had 
learned  at  school  to  talk  with  my  fingers.  I  will 
try  her  with  that,  said  I.  A  week,  perhaps,  had 
passed.  I  was  early  at  our  room,  and  saw  her  as 
she  came  with  her  work  to  her  usual  seat.  She 
glanced  upward,  and  I  bowed.  She  returned  the 
salutation  very  slightly,  but  with  that  incompre- 
hensible look  of  half  recognition  in  her  face.  In 
such  a  state  of  agitation  that  I  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  I  raised  my  hand  and  began  to  spell  out 
a  question,  the  absurdity  of  which  makes  me  laugh 
to  think  of  it:  'Are  you  capable  of  loving?' 

"She  followed  the  motions  with  her  eye,  under- 
stood them,  and  with  a  smile  spelled  in  return, 
'Yes.' 

"From  this  time  our  conversations  were  fre- 
quent. I  told  her  who  I  was,  what  my  business, 
&c,  but  received  no  such  confidence  in  return.  I 
urged  my  request  for  an  interview,  but  four  weeks 
passed  before  she  consented.  Then,  at  last,  she 
gave  me  a  name  and  an  address,  and  appointed 
an  evening. 
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"However  ridiculous  it  may  seem  —  but  I  was 
very  young  then,  and  lonely  there  in  New  York, 
and  very  much  in  love  —  I  had  looked  upon  it  as 
a  thing  of  course  to  become  acquainted  with  her 
and  offer  her  my  hand.  But  now,  when  I  was  to 
meet  her  for  the  first  time,  to  hear  her  voice,  be 
with  her,  and  talk  with  her,  a  reaction  took  place 
in  my  feelings.  A  thousand  suggestions  of  pru- 
dence came  rushing  into  my  mind  —  stories  of  sy- 
rens and  soul-murdering  maidens  —  doubts  of  her, 
natural  enough,  perhaps,  but  why  not  before?  She 
smiled  and  nodded  to  me  as  she  left  her  work, 
both  encouraging  me  and  filling  me  with  new 
doubts.  After  my  supper  I  sat  long  discussing 
with  myself  the  question:  'To  go,  or  not  to  go.' 
At  length  I  started  up,  with  the  old  saying ;  'Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,'  put  a  loaded  revolver 
in  my  pocket,  and  soon  rang  at  the  door.  What 
folly  I  had  been  guilty  of!  The  result  of  the  visit 
was  in  the  highest  degree  in  her  favor,  and  thence- 
forth I  was  much  with  her.  My  wild  passion  as- 
sumed a  rational  form,  as  I  learned  to  know  her 
better,  for  I  found  her  possessed  of  fiue  qualities, 
which  caused  me  to  respect  as  well  as  love  her. 

"In  due  time  —  or  rather  undue  time  —  for  I 
hurried  matters,  I  suppose,  I  offered  myself.  She 
was  violently  agitated,  turned  pale  and  red,  and 
at  last,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  informed 
me  that  she  was  already  engaged ! 

"What  I  said,  as  soon  as  the  shock  allowed 
me  to  speak,  I  have  forgotten ;  but  she  buried  her 
beautiful  face  in  her  hands,  and  with  tears  be- 
sought my  forbearance. 

"'0,  listen  to  me,'  she  said.  'You  already 
know  that  I  am  from  your  own  part  of  the  country, 
a  stranger  here  without  friends  or  acquaintances, 
laboring  with  my  hands  for  my  daily  bread.  Is  it 
strange  that  I  should  have    cherished    your   friend- 
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ship,  when  I  tell  you  that  your  extraordinary  re- 
semblance to  him  who  has  the  promise  of  my  hand, 
first  led  me  to  answer  your  communications  from 
the  window  ?  Those  conversations  with  our  fingers, 
begun  on  my  part  more  for  a  frolic  than  from  any 
other  motive,  became  a  delight,  as  varying  the 
cruel  monotony  of  my  daily  existence.  How  much 
more  delightful  has  been  our  acquaintance  since 
we  met,  I  need  not  say.  I  saw  your  feeling,  and 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  banish  you  and  condemn 
myself  to  my  former  loneliness.  You  have  seemed 
to  me  like  a  brother,  and  —  mercy  upon  me  — 
have  become  nearer  to  me  than  one.  Oh,  forgive  me !' 

"Whether  I  was  the  victim  of  artifice,  or  not,  I 
cannot  even  now  decide;  but  I  left  her  with  the 
understanding  that,  could  she  honorably  release 
herself  from  her  engagement,  she  would  be  mine. 
I  had  so  strong  a  feeling  of  honor  at  that  time, 
that  when  she  told  me,  afterwards,  that  we  must 
part,  or,  at  all  events,  that  she  could  not  meet  my 
wishes — and  when  I  read  her  lover's  letter,  and 
saw  in  it  his  all-absorbing  affection,  I  resisted  all 
temptation,  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  I  had 
strength  to  do  to  another  as  I  would  have  had  him 
do  to  me,  had  our  positions  been  reversed.  I  gave 
her  one  burning  kiss,  bade  her  'good  bye,'  and  left 
the  house  as  in  a  dream.  But  I  awoke  by  degrees 
to  a  consciousness  of  a  misery,  an  utter  loneliness, 
a  despair,  so  acute  in  its  agony,  that  I  shudder 
now  to  think  of  it.  The  world  was  to  me  one 
great  blank.  Since  that  time  I  have  never  spoken 
to  her  —  have  put  eyes  upon  her  but  once." 

Carey  stopped  here,  turned  to  his  drawing, 
and  began  to  hum  an  air. 

"Why,  man,  that  is  not  all  your  story,  is  it? 
I  am  just  getting  interested.  I  want  to  know"  how 
you  got  over  it;  whether  the  girl  married  Num- 
ber One,  and  all  that,"  said  I. 
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"The  fact  is,  Brown,  in  telling  the  story  it  does 
not  seem  to  amount  to  much  after  all;  and  yet  it 
was  of  immense  import  to  me.  As  to  myself,  on 
leaving  the  house,  I  was,  as  I  said,  in  perfect 
despair  —  the  world  a  blank.  I  could  not  again 
go  to  my  work.  I  could  not  remain  in  New  York. 
Where  to  go?  What  to  do  with  myself?  Cali- 
fornia!    Ho,  for  California! 

"I  rushed  like  a  crazy  fellow  to  a  relative, 
qorrowed  a  few  dollars,  ran  to  my  lodgings,  paid 
my  bill,  packed  up  a  few  clothes,  and  thence  to 
the  boat,  which  I  knew  was  to  sail  immediately. 
I  reached  the  wharf,  and  saw  her  slowly  steaming 
down  the  bay.  It  would  be  a  week  before  an- 
other left. 

"I  crept  slowly  back  to  my  office.  I  dared 
not  look  out  of  the  window.  I  did  not,  although 
I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  would  be  there, 
having  left  her  at  home  so  recently.  I  sat  down 
again,  as  in  a  frightful  dream.  I  was  alone,  and 
the  question  went  over  and  over  in  my  mind:  "And 
now,  whither?  whither?"  I  could  not  think ;  I  could 
only  feel.  My  mind  was  full  of  her  beauty  and 
my  despair  and  the  conviction  that  I  must  fly,  as 
for  my  life.  I  sat  brooding  over  the  coal  fire  in 
the  grate,  and  mechanically  picked  up  a  cigar  from 
the  table  and  a  bit  of  newspaper  to  light  it. 

"  'Wanted !  Draughtsmen,  &c,  &c,  for  a  Wes- 
tern city,'  caught  my  eye.  The  address  was  in 
Wall  street.  Down  went  the  cigar.  I  caught  my 
hat  —  down  Nassau  street  —  into  the  office  — 
and  in  fifteen  minutes  I  was  under  bonds  for  a 
year's  service  in  a  great  civil  engineering  establish- 
ment a  thousand  miles  away.  A  hurried  visit  home 
to  Boston,  for  I  was  too  restless  to  stay  any  where 
long,  and  then  away  for  the  West,  night  and  day, 
fast  as  the  wings  of  steam  would  carry  me.  Pale, 
thin,  haggard,    with  purgatory  in  my  breast,   I  en-, 
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tered  upon  my  duties.  Work,  work,  work  —  every 
moment  not  occupied  with  labor  was  torture.  Hap- 
pily I  was  free  from  any  tendency  to  strong  drink, 
and  abhorred  gambling-  in  all  its  forms  —  else,  in 
my  condition  then,  I  had  been  lost.  Week  passed 
after  week,  and  no  relief.  Would  a  time  ever 
come  —  could  it  ever  come,  when  the  wound  would 
even  superficially  heal?  Could  I  ever  again  be  at 
peace?  Oh,  those  nights!  Tossing  and  tumbling 
upon  my  sleepless  bed  until  I  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  my  imagination  calling  up  all  that  had  pas- 
sed in  Xew  York,  and  presenting  me  ten  thousand 
foolish  schemes,  not  one  of  which  would  bear  the 
cool  reflection  of  the  morning;  then  leaping  from 
my  bed,  dressing,  and  hasting  away  to  the  lake 
shore,  where  I  would  walk  back  and  forth  upon 
the  sands  until  sometimes  daylight  appeared  in  the 
East  —  then  back  to  bed  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
restless  sleep,  then  up  and  away  to  my  work. 
Night,  night,  night  within  me.  Oh,  will  it  never 
be  day ! 

mi 

"But  I  was  not  te  be  allowed  even  the  poor 
satisfaction  of  being  far  away,  and  thus  freed  from 
the  clanger  of  seeing  or  at  least  of  hearing  of  her. 
The  cholera  was  daily  drawing  nearer,  and  I  com- 
forted myself  with  the  thought  that  I  was  bound 
to  stay  where  I  was,  could  not  fly  from  the  dan- 
ger, and  had  a  secret  satisfaction  in  the  idea  that 
I  should  very  likely  be  among  the  first  victims,  in 
my  disordered  state,  and  so  be  at  rest.  The  horrid 
pestilence  came,  but  it  avoided  me.  Oh,  that  I 
could  die,  was  a  vain  aspiration.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  all  round  me  fell  —  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  good  and  bad,  the  drunkard  and  the  ab- 
stinent. I  was  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  I 
took  my  turn  in  the  temporary  hospitals,  as  waiter 
and  nurse.  I  saw  sights  dreadful  beyond  descrip- 
tion —  but  like  a  shadow,  as  I  had  almost  become, 
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I  walked  amid  the  pestilence  unharmed.  Thus  some 
three  weeks  passed  awayj,  and  the  suffering  and 
misery  I  had  seen  in  others  had  a  favorable  effect 
upon  my  own. 

"Now  my  employer  was  taken  sick.  He  sent 
for  me.  To  remain  there,  he  said,  would  be  certain 
death.  Whether  he  lived  or  died  he  could  not  have 
the  blood  of  his  assistants  required  at  his  hands. 
He  discharged  my  bonds,  set  me  free,  and  ordered 
me  to  return  home.  All  business  had  ceased;  the 
destroyer's  hand  was  upon  everything.  Work  I 
must  have,  both  for  subsistence  and  as  occupation 
for  my  mind;  and  so,  hardly  had  three  months 
elapsed  from  my  departure,  when  I  was  again  in 
my  father's  house  —  wretched,  miserable  beyond 
the  imagination  of  any  one  who  has  never  felt  the 
same  in  kind  if  not  in  degree.  But  I  must  work. 
As  nothing  else  offered,  I  took  a  room  and  began 
to  draw  portraits,  sketch  upon  wood  —  anything 
which  would  give  me  work,  work,  work.  I  took 
pay  when  I  could  get  it  —  wrought  for  nothing 
when  I  could  do  no  better. 

"As  I  look  back  now  upon  those  months,  from 
my  first  sight  of  her  at  the  window  to  the  time 
when  I  was  again  at  work  in  Boston,  they  seem 
like  so  many  years  —  long  years,  too.  This  con- 
stant occupation,  with  the  reflection  that  grief  was 
useless;  that  what  was  done  could  not  be  undone; 
that  the  past  could  not  be  recalled;  that  indeed 
all  was  over  —  began  to  have  its  effect  upon  me, 
in  relieving  and  restoring  my  peace  of  mind. 

"Now,  the  desire  to  see  him  who  was  before 
me,  and  had  been  preferred  before  me ;  to  know  how 
he  prospered,  and  to  learn  something  of  her,  began 
to  make  me  restless  and  unhappy.  I  knew  his 
name,  and  that  in  person  we  greatly  resembled 
each  other.     But  where  and  how  to  find  him ! 
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"In  want  of  subjects,  I  had  painted  my  own 
woe-begone  phiz,  and  hung  it  upon  the  wall. 

"  'Hallo,'  said  a  visitor,  one  day,  as  he  entered 
my  room  and  cast  a  glance  upon  the  pictures  about ; 
'you  have  been  painting  Bigelow.' 

"  'Do  you  know  him  ?'  I  asked  eagerly  for  he 
was  that  other  self  whom  I  so  much  wished  to  see. 

"  'Know  him !  We  board  together.' 

"'Well/  said  I,  'that  is  not  his  picture  —  it 
is  my  own.' 

"  'By  Jupiter !  so  it  is.  But  the  likeness  is  as- 
tonishing. When  he  comes  back  to  town  I'll  bring 
him  up.  He  is  in  Worcester  county,  somewhere, 
but  is  coming  down  in  the  morning  train  on 
Tuesday.' 

"On  Tuesday  morning  I  was  also  in  the  train. 
I  passed  through  the  cars,  and  at  length  saw  my 
man.  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  study  faces ,  I  was 
almost  startled  to  see  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  us.  I  sat  down  by  him.  How  I  introdu- 
ced the  conversation  I  do  not  recollect;  but  I  sur- 
prised him  by  calling  him  by  name,  and  afterward 
confounded  him  by  talking  upon  his  own  affairs, 
until ,  as  he  has  since  said ,  he  thought  the  devil 
must  be  in  me.  I  soon  saw  that  she  had  never  told 
him  of  me,  and  therefore  of  my  acquaintance  with  her 
nothing  was  said.  Some  days  afterward  he  came 
to  my  room.  During  the  interval  he  had  written 
to  her,  and  told  her  of  the  strange  occurrence  in 
the  car,  which  had  drawn  from  her  some  part  of 
my  story  —  but  how  much  of  it?  I  know  not  how 
or  why,  but  as  I  became  intimate  with  Bigelow, 
and  gained  his  confidence,  the  thought,  vague  and 
indistinct,  arose  in  my  mind,  that  he  too  might  find 
himself  deceived.  There  was,  perhaps,  something 
in  the  tone  of  her  letters,  of  which  he  read  me 
passages,  wThich  gave  rise  to  this  suspicion.  Well, 
one  evening  I  was  walking  down  Washington  street, 
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near  the  theatre,  just  as  the  doors  opened.  The 
pang  that  passed  through  and  through  me,  told  who 
that  beautiful  creature  was,  so  elegantly  dressed, 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  rather  foppishly  dressed 
stranger,  and  just  entering  the  vestibule.  I  stood 
transfixed.  Eor  a  moment,  all  my  love,  all  my 
despair,  all  my  agony,  returned.  Then  I  thought 
of  Bigelow.  I  went  into  the  theatre;  found  their 
seats,  and  obtained  one  near  them.  Of  the  play  I 
heard  nothing.  I  have  not  the  faintest  conception 
what  it  may  have  been,  for  all  my  thoughts,  during 
the  hour  I  sat  there,  were  upon  the  sketch  of  that 
stranger's  features ,  which  I  was  making  in  my 
drawing-book. 

"She  saw  me,  and,  poor  girl,  I  knew  by  a  hun- 
dred indications  that  her  misery  during  that  hour 
was  as  great  as  mine.  She  dared  not  allow  her 
companion^  attention  to  fix  itself  upon  me,  and 
by  various  means  succeeded  in  j>reventing  it. 
When  finished,  I  put  up  my  sketch  to  her  evident 
relief,  and  taking  one  'long,  lingering  look'  —  the 
last  —  of  that  beautiful  face,  I  retired,  and  left 
her  to  enjoy,  as  she  might,  undisturbed,  her  com- 
pany and  the  play. 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Bigelow  I  handed  him 
the  sketch.  'Do  you  know  the  man?'  He  turned 
pale,  and  fairly  trembled,  nor  shall  I  soon  forget 
the  anguish  of  his  tone  as  he  said,  'John  Homans ! 
That  man  will  be  the  death  of  me.' 

"In  a  few  words,  she,  whom  we  had  so  loved, 
was  poor,  was  beautiful,  was  vain,  and  loved  show. 
That  she  had  cherished  a  sincere  affection  for 
Bigelow  and  for  myself,  I  believe;  but  a  very  deep 
one  it  could  not  have  been.  Such  as  it  was,  she 
sacrificed  it,  to  marry  a  man,  who,  as  she  supposed, 
was  a  man  of  fortune.  In  temperament,  as  in 
looks,  Bigelow  wonderfully  resembles  me;  and  we 
have   both,  by  degrees ,    recovered    from  the   blow. 
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Doubtless  the  experience  is  for  our  good;  but  it 
was  a  hard  —  hard  and  cruel  lesson  to  learn. 
Bigelow  is  engaged  to  a  very  lovely  girl,  not  at 
all,  though,  like  the  old  one;  but  still  he  feels  as 
I  confess  I  do,  that  it  would  be  a  severe  trial  to 
our  equanimity  to  meet  Mrs.  Homans,  as  her  name 
now  is.  The  last  news  we  heard  of  her  was  to 
the  effect  that  her  husband,  so  far  from  being  a 
wealthy  man ,  is  but  an  agent ,  with  a  moderate 
salary,  and  an  indulger  of  expensive  habits.  Poor 
girl !  if  this  is  so,  how  sadly  in  the  end  will  she 
be  punished  for  the  agony  she  inflicted   upon    us!" 


(Some  weeks-later.) 

I  have  not  seen  Cary  for  several  weeks,  at 
which  I  marvel,  until  this  afternoon,  and  then  only 
for  a  moment.  I  was  at  the  post-office,  when  the 
carriage,  which  runs  to  the  railroad  station  in  the 
next  town,  drove  up  to  take  the  mail  in,  and  there 
he  was.     He  hailed  me. 

"I  have  been  up  to  see  you,"  he  said,  "and 
was  greatly  disappointed  not  to  find  you  at  home. 
I  have  something  good  to  tell  you." 

I  stepped  up  to  the  carriage,  and  he,  leaning 
down,  whispered  in  my  ear,  "Brown,  I  am  going 
to  be  married!" 

"Ah  ha !"  said  I,  "another  grande  passion  V 

"No,  indeed,"  he  answered ;  "that  was  a  flame 
—  a  consuming  fire  —  more  the  offspring  of  an 
artist's  imagination,  than  of  the  heart.  But  now, 
my  love  is  calm;  pure,  soul-satisfying  beyond  ex- 
pression. Why,  I  am  just  the  happiest  man  living, 
and  I  want  to  talk  it  all  over  with  you.  My  gov- 
ernor is  all  right  now,  and  is  to  give  me  the  means 
of  spending  two,  and  possibly  three,  years  with  my 
wife  in  Grermany    and   Italy.     I    shall   be    off  in  a 
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few  weeks,  and  you  must  be  sure  and  come  to  the- 
wedding." 

"But  you  haye  not  told  me  who  the  bride 
elect  is,"  I  began  to  say,  when  a  neighbor  cried 
out,  "Look  out,  there!"  and  another  caught  me 
away  from  the  carriage  just  in  time  to  save  me 
from  the  wheels. 


I  am  too  feeble  to  walk  much  now,  so  I  have 
bought  me  a  Dobbin.  He  is  a  steady  old  goer, 
and  has  a  remarkable  talent  for  standing.  I  asked 
the  jockey,  "Will  he  stand?" 

"Stand !"  said  he,  "he'll  stand  to  all  eternity." 

Seeing  me  smile,  he  corrected  himself:  "He'll 
stand  till  all  is  blue,"  said  he. 

This  being  satisfactory,  I  bought  him.  I  have 
a  nondescript  vehicle  also ,  low-wheeled ,  and  with 
an  entrance  at  the  side-,  and  Dobbin  and  the  non- 
descript vehicle  from  my  equipage,  and  I  ride  out 
in  high  state  and  grandeur.  Leaving  the  post-office, 
I  turned  old  Dobbin's  head  over  the  river,  and 
made  a  call  upon  Mrs.  Johnson,  our  music  teacher. 
I  loosened  the  check-rein,  that  the  animal  might 
crop  a  mouthful  of  grass;  and  strictly  enjoining 
him  not  to  overturn  the  vehicle,  to  which,  he  re- 
plied by  a  wink  of  the  eye  and  a  whisk  of  his 
stumpy  tail,  I  went  into  the  house. 

"Well,  well,  what  is  to  pay  now?"  was  my 
salutation,  for  Mrs.  Johnson's  face  was  half  smiles 
and  half  tears ;  little  Phcebe  was  sobbing ,  Sister 
Peters  looked  very  grave,  and  Lizzy  Smith,  who 
was  present,  was  both  smiling  and  weeping  more 
than  all  together. 

"What  under  the  canopy  has  happened,  or  is 
going  to  happen?''  I  continued.  "You  appear  to 
be    engaged    in    a    feast    of  smiling    and    a   flow  of 
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tears,  as  somebody  does  not  say.  Is  this  a  house 
of  mourning'  or  of  rejoicing?  Just  give  me  a  clue 
and  I  will  join  in  either?     What  is    the   matter?" 

"We  are  g"oing  to  lose  Lizzy,"  said  Mrs. 
Johnson. 

"Lose  Lizzy!  Better  blot  out  sun,  moon,  and 
stars!  Lose  Lizzy!  No,  no;  it  isn't  so,  is  it, 
Lizzy?" 

"I  am  afraid  it  is,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  she,  with 
a  blush  and  a  smile. 

"The  truth  is,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  our  music 
teacher,  "some  one  has  been  purloining'  that  dear 
little  heart  of  hers,  and  she  is  to  be  married." 

"And  who  is  the  culprit,  the  criminal,  the  — 
the  —  well,  there  is  no  adequate  term  to  ex- 
press it!" 

"You  must  ask  a  certain  young  artist,  who 
has  crept  into  our  paradise,  and  stolen  our  loveliest 
flower.  But  he  will  return  her  ag*ain  to  us  in  two 
or  three  years,  after  she  has  exhausted  the  music 
and  Art  of  Germany  and  Italy.  And  God  grant 
them,"  added  she,  solemnly,  "all  the  joys  my 
husband  and  I  had,  a  thousand  fold,  and  keep 
them  free  from  all  the  clouds  which  shadowed  our 
path." 

"Amen  and  amen!"  said  I. 


W  y  z  a  k  e  r. 

(In  Berlin.) 

"Hoffmann  says,  in  one  of  Ms 
note-books,  that  on  the  eleventh  of 
March,  at  half  past  eight  o'clock, 
precisely,  he  was  an  ass."  —  Hyp- 
erion, Book  III.  chap.  9. 

This  afternoon,  August.  6th  in  this  city  of  Ber- 
lin, one  hour  before  sundown ,  I  was  the  same ! 
How  could  I  have  been  so  foolish? 

Now  the  thing  was  on  this  wise,  and  this  was 
the    manner  thereof  —  but,  not  too  fast. 

He  that  takes  a  donkey  to  ascend  the  Drachen- 
fels,  pays  a  donkey  price;  for  doth  he  not  take  the 
donkey  with  all  its  donkey  nature,  and  habits,  and 
feelings,  and  affections,  and  dispositions,  and  obsti- 
nacies and  notions  and  humors?  And  does  he  not 
make  himself  subject  "to  his  cholers,  and  his  moods, 
and  his  displeasures,  and  his  indignations  ?"  If  then 
(for  four-legged  and  two-legged  asses  ofttimes  rea- 
son differently)  the  quadruped  decides  to  stop,  and 
all  argument  of  whip  and  club  from  rider  and  don- 
keyboy  prove  ineffectual  to  start  him,  and  thereupon 
the  rider  loses  his  equilibrium  of  temper  —  does 
not  the  biped  become  the  greater  ass  of  the  two? 
Though  there  be  other  and  greater  differences  be- 
tween them  than  the  mere  number  of  legs  and  length 
of  ears,  have  they  not  met  upon  the  common  ground 
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of  donkeyism?  Quod  erat  demonstrandum.  Why 
then  did  I  lose  my  temper  and  get  angry  with  Wy- 
zaker? 

Wyzaker  came  over  in  the  last  steamship  but 
one  to  'do  up'  Europe.  He  has  'finished'  England 
and  Scotland  —  scenery,  historical  localities,  Art, 
literature,  everything  —  knows  all  about  them ;  and 
is  thus  far  on  his  way  to  Italy.  Six  weeks  from 
to-day  he  will  leave  Havre  for  home,  having  accom- 
plished all? 

In  my  boyhood,  when  Tim  or  Stanly  fell  into 
a  train  of  lofty  talk,  using  high-sounding  words 
whose  significance  they  did  not  understand,  upon 
some  topic  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  Ira  Eelch 
used  to  ^call  it  'explotterating.'  In  devising  this 
word,  Ira  was  a  benefactor  to  the  English  language. 

Wyzaker's  leading  'peculiaristic'  is  to  explot- 
terate.  No  other  word  can  convey  the  idea.  He 
explotterates  on  the  greatness,  glory  and  'gumption' 
of  America  and  the  Americans }  and  is  a  very 
Smellfungus  to  all  on  this  side  the  water.  But 
above  all  he  explotterates  upon  Art.  This  was  the 
topic  to-day. 

He  came  up  after  dinner  to  make  me  and  N. 
a  call.  We  had  coffee,  sent  out  for  some  cigars, 
and  when  all  was  comfortable  and  in  order,  he 
began.  I  am  not  going  to  record  all  his  platitudes 
and  inanities  —  could  not  if  I  would  —  nor  is  it 
necessary.  After  a  long  explotteration ,  highly  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  in  which  painters  and  paintings 
were  discussed,  as  he  doubtless  thought,  highly  to 
our  edification,  I  began  to  question  him. 

—  You  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
pictures  ? 

—  No,  not  so  very  much.  But  I  have  a  great 
taste  that  way. 

—  No  doubt.     I  suppose  that  whatever  there  is 
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worth  seeing  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  our    other 
cities,  you  have  made  yourself  familiar  with? 

—  Well,  I  can  hardly  say.  I  always  calcul- 
ate to  see  the  best  that  comes  along.  But  you 
know  we  have  no  galleries. 

—  There  are  some  good  things  in  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  are  there  not  ? 

—  Nothing  of  consequence.  I  was  in  there, 
one  time,  once  when  I  had  a  leisure  hour  in  your 
Athens.  (Here  Wyzaker  smiled  —  he  is  a  New 
Yorker.) 

—  You  must  have  studied  Bryan's  Gallery 
in  New  York  pretty  thoroughly ,  it  should  seem ; 
that  is  the  best  preparation  one  can  have  in  Amer- 
ica for  the  European  collections. 

W.  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  was  there,  but  I 
always  look  in  upon  our  Art  Union  exhibitions. 
Encouragement  of  native  talent,  you  know;  and 
besides,  until  the  stupid  Court  decided  that  it  was 
gambling,  I  had  a  chance  at  a  fine  picture,  you 
see.  My  wife  wanted  a  season  ticket  to  the  Dussel- 
dorf  Gallery  last  year ,  and  so  I  took  a  couple, 
and  went  there  now  and  then  with  her. 

Mister  Brown.     Ah !  I  see. 

W.  But  one  don't  need  seeing  all  these  pic- 
tures. We  have,  sir,  implanted  in  our  nature,  a 
perception  of  beauty.  Like  truth,  beauty  is  eternal; 
it  comes  from  the  very  beginning  of  eternity ,  and 
when  we  see  that  which  has  beauty,  we  —  we  — 
we  recognize  it,  sir,  and  call  it  beautiful.  That's 
it,  sir! 

(N.  nodded  his  head  to  Wyzaker,  as  much  as 
to  say,  so  it  is.  I  knew  what  was  under  that  grave 
face,  though.) 

Mr>  B.  But  this  sentiment,  or  this  power  of 
appreciation,  must  be  developed  and  cultivated,  I 
thought. 

W.     It  is,  sir ;  to  every  thinking  and  observing 
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mind,    not   a   star   twinkles,    nor   a   rose   blossoms, 
without  cultivating"  it,  and  as 

Mr.  B.  Stop  a  minute ;  you  were  discoursing", 
just  now,  about  certain  female  figures  in  the  Gallery 
here,  and  criticizing-  them  rather  severely.  Have 
you  studied  living  models? 

W.  Do  you  think  a  respectable  man  like  me 
would  patronize  the  model  artists! 

Mr.  B.  Not  at  all.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
the  star,  the  rose,  or  a  landscape  can  develope  the 
eternal  sentiment  of  beauty,  so  as  to  make  you  a 
judge  of  the  works  of  men  whose  lives  were  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  human  form,  in  countries, 
too,  where  even  a  sister  of  an  emperor  would  sit 
as  a  model. 

W.     Who  was  that  —  who  was  that? 

Mr.  B.     Napoleon's  sister;  it  is  an  old    story. 

W.  In  painting,  just  as  in  music,  we  have  a 
natural  appreciation  of  what  is  good. 

Mr.  B.  So  you  are  fond  of  music.  You  of 
course  subscribe  to  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  and 
omit  no  opportunity  of  hearing*  the  Oratorio,  and 
other  great  performances. 

W.  Why,  the  truth  is,  that  I  don't  think  much 
of  these  Philharmonic  concerts.  It  is  all  foreign 
stuff,  and  this  talk  about  the  grandeur  of  symphonies 
and  the  like,  is  all  fudge.  They  never  have  any 
great  singers  there.  I  heard  'Elijah'  once  in  Boston, 
and  the  'Messiah'  in  New  York.  Old  -  fashioned- 
music  —  flat  —  nothing  stirring  in  it.  And  as 
these  are  said  to  be  the  best,  I  saw  it  was  of  no 
use  to  spend  time  and  money  in  this  way.  No 
sir,  those  Jullien  and  Sontag  and  Alboni  concerts 
are  the  concerts  for  me.  The  fact  is,  my  eyes  and 
ears  are  as  capable  of  letting  me  know  what  is 
good  as  those  of  anybody  else,  and  he  who  pretends 
to  deny  it  may  as  well  call  me  an  ass,  and  done 
with  it. 

15 
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Here  the  Doctor  turned  the  conversation,  and 
Wyzaker  was  drawn  off  upon  ground  where  he 
was  at  home.  He  is  a  shrewd  business  man,  cun- 
ning and  wary,  and  has  grown  rich.  Upon  busi- 
ness matters   he  talks  well,  but  on  Art !    He 

puts  me  in  mind  of  a  country  parson  turned  editor, 
arguing  with  the  Tribune  on  questions  of  political 
economy. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  roundly  disputed  some 
point  which  he  was  laying  down.  I  laugh  now  to 
think '  how  learnedly  I  talked  about  'change  and 
markets,  and  corn-laws,  and  tariffs,  and  balance  of 
trade,  of  which  last  I  only  knew  that  all  sorts  of 
money  balances  have  always  been  against  me.  At 
last  he  descended  upon  me  —  not  like  rain  upon 
the  mown  grass  —  more  like  a  hawk  upon  a  chir- 
ping squirrel.  How  could  I  know  anything  about 
such  things?  I  who  have  passed  my  life  among 
books  and  papers,  in  libraries,  or  in  roaming  over 
lakes  and  mountains,  in  writing  for  namby-pamby 
periodicals,  or  possibly  in  teaching  children  the 
spelling-book  and  Colburn's  arithmetic?  Upon  this 
hint  I  spake;  nay,  I  fear,  explotterated.  At  all 
events,.  I  exploded.  My  thermometer  had  been  ri- 
sing, rising,  until  now  it  was  almost  boiling  heat. 
I  finished  my  coffee,  laid  down  my  half- smoked  ci- 
gar, ordered  the  Doctor,  who  was  just  opening  his 
mouth  to  speak,  to  "shut  up,"  and  began: 

—  Now  look  here,-  Wyzaker,  you  are  just 
where  I  want  you.  I  am  not  a  business  man,  never 
have  been.  All  I  know  about  mercantile  and  finan- 
cial affairs  is  derived  from  books,  and  from  my 
limited  means  of  observation.  You  have  spent 
your  life  in  the  counting-room  and  on  'change.  You 
know  Wall  street,  as  I  know  my  musical  or  my 
German  lexicon.  If  I  tell  you  I  think  that  in  this 
or  that  busine'ss  matter,  such  or  such  must  be  the 
right  in  the  case,  you    are   perfectly   satisfied  with 
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me.  I  may  think  as  I  please.  You  have  no  ob- 
jection. But  just  now  when,  with  a  purpose  in 
view,  I  flatly  denied  something  you  said,  you  be- 
came offended  —  rightly  enough,  too.  You  know 
better  than  I  about  that,  and  took  me  to  task  for 
pretending  to  make  assertions  without  the  previous 
training  necessary  to  enable  me  to  form  a  judgment. 
Xow  apply  what  you  have  just  said  to  me  to  your 
own  case.  The  other  day  Mr.  A.,  who  is  also  ma- 
king a  flying  tour  through  Europe,  was  here.  He 
had  but  a  day  to  spend ;  he  saiv  what  he  could  — 
would  gladly  give  more  time  to  the  works  of  Art 
here,  but  it  was  impossible.  Whatever  chances  he 
had  ever  had  of  cultivating  his  taste  he  had  im- 
proved, and  it  was  a  hard  necessity  for  him,  not 
to  be  able  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the  master- 
works  of  Art  in  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  as  to 
be  able  to  find  out  the  secret  of  their  world-wide 
fame,  which  in  some  cases  still  defied  him.  Such 
a  man,  God  speed  him! 

But  you  —  you  galloped  on  board  the  vessel 
in  Sew  York,  galloped  on  shore  in  Liverpool,  gal- 
loped through  Scotland  and  England,  galloped  across 
the  channel,  and  hither;  have  galloped  through  the 
Louvre ;  did  not  think  Antwerp,  with  its  treasures 
of  Art,  worth  galloping  to;  galloped  through  Co- 
logne, and  yesterday  went  on  the  gallop  through 
the  Museums  here.  At  home  you  never  spent  an 
hour  in  your  life  in  really  trying  to  learn  why  one 
picture  was  considered  better  than  another;  but  you 
did  pay  one  visit  once  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum  — 
have  often  stopped  at  the  windows  of  the  picture- 
shops  ,  when  a  pretty  girl's  portrait  was  there  — 
never  went  near  Bryan,  whose  collection  is  the 
only  one  in  America  where  you  can  compare  dif- 
ferent eras  and  schools  of  painting,  and  learn  to 
feel  the  difference  between  good  and  bad,  but  did 
go  half  a   dozen   times   to   the   Dusseldorf  Gallery 
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on  a  season  ticket.  And  now  you  come  over  here 
and  undertake  to  talk  about  pictures!  The  collec- 
tion you  have  just  mentioned,  is  your  standard  of 
excellence.  You  talk  about  an  eternal  sentiment 
of  beauty,  a  sort  of  unerring-  instinct,  and  yet  judge 
of  all  by  a  single  school,  in  which  bright  and  fla- 
ming colors,  tedious,  mechanical  accuracy  of  finish, 
or  the  humors  of  low  life  in  caricature,  are  said 
by  some  to  be  the  principal  characteristics.  And 
one  collection  of  this  school  you  have  visited  half 
a  dozen  times! 

Murray's  handbook  says  the  gallery  here  in 
Berlin  "is  far  below  those  of  Munich  and  Dresden 
in  works  of  first-rate  excellence"  —  and  so  you 
turned  up  your  nose  at  it  yesterday ;  the  hour  you 
gave  to  some  two  thousand  pictures  being  exceed- 
ingly favorable  to  artistic  enjoyment,  as  it  preceded 
a  late  dinner  for  which  you  were  ravenous! 

My  quarrel  with  you  is  not  because  the  fine 
works  which  hang  on  the  walls  of  the  Museum 
give  you  no  pleasure.  Why,  they  cannot  do  it  — 
you  are  not  capable  of  it  —  that  is  not  my  cause 
of  complaint,  all  the  saints  in  the  mythology  forbid ! 
but  that  you  who  are  incapable  of  participating  in 
the  pleasure  of  the  man  of  cultivated  taste,  as  I 
am  of  sharing  the  grim  satisfaction  with  which  you 
said  to  your  wife  a  month  ago,  "Erie  is  down,  and 
Central  is  up ,  Smith  has  lost  thirty  thousand ,  I 
have  made  forty,  I'll  take  a  run  to  Europe,''  — 
—  should  dare  to  aver  that  all  the  cultivated  world 
is  wrong,  and  set  up  your  Ebenezer,  to  which  we 
must  all  do  homage.     This  I  don't  like. 

You  have  eyes  and  ears  —  enough  of  the 
latter,  heaven  knows!  can  see  and  hear,  and  if 
you  would  only  see,  if  you  loould  only  hear,  you 
are  as  capable  of  learning  to  enjoy  paintings  and 
music  as  another.  Eut  first  and  foremost,  man,  for 
mercy's    sake    forget  Dusseldorf.     Sever  speak  the 
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word  even,  if  by  any  circumlocution  it  can  be  avoi- 
ded. I'll  wager  my  hat  —  not  a  very  good  one 
to  look  at,  but  an  astonishing*  one  to  wear,  like 
Sam  Weller's  —  that  before  ten  days  are  past  I 
shall  meet  some  bland  Englishman  at  Spagnapani's, 
who  will  begin  a  conversation  with  me  (after 
finishing  the  Times,  advertisements  and  all)  with, 
"I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  countryman  of 
yours  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden,  who  spoke  often 
of  "the  Dusseldorf  Collection  to  New  York."  Avoid 
it,  Wyzaker,  avoid  the  word  as  you  would  an  oath 
in  a  company  of  clergymen.  Never  forget  those 
New  Yorkers  who  took  the  English  gentleman  to 
see  the  Park!  If  you  care  for  the  good  name  of 
your  country,  never  open  your  lips  about  Art.  A 
donkey  cannot  sing. 

Then,  too,  to  hear  you  expatiating  upon  Music, 
giving  your  opinion  of  composers  with  all  —  nay 
with  more  assurance  than  either  of  the  University 
professors  across  the  way,  for  Dehn  speaks  care- 
fully about  them  —  to  hear  you  talk  about  Beet- 
hoven and  Mozart  and  Handel  and  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  is  enough  to  make  one  forget  hospitality 
and  the  common  dictates  of  politeness.  You,  you 
who  go  to  the  fashionable  concerts  to  talk  and 
chatter,  and  thump  with  your  heels  and  toes,  and 
cane  and  umbrella,  who  are  great  at  applause,  only 
it  comes  in  the  wrong  time  —  who  did  not  go 
last  evening  to  hear  Beethoven's  Eifth  Symphony, 
because  you  had  heard  it  once  and  found  it  a  bore ! 
You  who  once  or  twice  in  your  life  have  been  to 
Oratorios  to  hear  Miss  This  or  Madame  That  sing, 
but  who  have  no  more  idea  of  such  a  work  as  a 
grand  whole,  than  the  blind  man  has  of  the  heaven 
with  all  its  glorious  gems !  You ,  who  yawn  while 
Miss  R.  plays  a  sonata  by  Beethoven,  or  a  notturno 
by  Chopin,  and  then  say,  "Ah,  sweet,  very  pretty; 
do  you  know  the    Carnival   of  Venice   with  varia- 
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tions?"  You  who  do  not  know  one  note  from  an- 
other, and  think  the  whole  orchestra  plays  the 
same  tune!  You,  who  in  your  heart  had  rather 
hear  Yankee  Doodle  on  a  hand-organ  than  the 
sublimest  strains  that  ever  made  a  cathedral  full 
of  worshippers  weep  —  you  set  yourself  up  for  a 
musical  critic,  and  talk  ex  cathedra!  You,  who 
never  saw  an  opera  properly  put  upon  the  stage, 
with  suitable  orchestra  and  chorus;  all  whose  opera 
is  of -but  one  school,  cut  out  by  one  pattern  and 
made  up  after  one  model — you  undertake  to  argue 
disputed  questions  of  the  musical  stage !  Be  a  man, 
and  say  outright  that  you  like  an  Ethiopian  quartet 
better  than  the  quartet  in  Rossini's  Stabat  Mater, 
and  that  "Sweet  Home"  is  sweeter  than  all  the 
sweetness  of  Italy.  By  this  you  will  gain  respect. 
You  are  a  great  man  in  Wall  street;  let  that 
suffice.     Why  will  you,  in  Art, 

Try  to  show  off  classical, 
And  only  show  jaekassical? 

Oh,  Wyzaker!  I  fear  me  much  thou  art  an  ass 
a  complete  ass,  an  unmitigated  ass,  an  ass  past  re- 
demption ! 

Here  I  ceased  explotterating ,  and  Wyzaker 
was  offended! 

When  Handel  held  the  final  rehearsal  of  the 
Utrecht  Te  Deum,  he  called  out  just  before  begin- 
ning, of  course  good-naturedly,  "G-entlemen,  he's  a 
rascal  (hundsfott)  who  makes  a  blunder!"  During 
the  performance  he  was  so  completely  carried  away 
with  the  sublimity  of  the  music  and  the  splendor  of 
the  execution,  that  he  forgot  everything,  and  even 
to  give  the  time  for  a  number  following,  until  the 
leader  spoke  to  him.  He  could  not  overcome  his 
emotion,  and  at  the  close,  with  tears  running  down 
his  cheeks,  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  am  the  rascal." 
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Now  Wyzaker  is  rich,  his  word  has  power. 
When  he  gets  home  he  won't  think  much  of  Mr. 
Brown;  —  met  him  abroad  —  impertinent,  preju- 
diced —  he  won't  do  much  in  the  world,  and 
so  on. 

Brown,  why  did  you  fly  into  a  passion?  You 
are  the  donkey! 

Oh  Dogberry  and  shade  of  Hoffmann! 


(In  New  York.) 

Oct.  12.  Finding  the  upper  gallery  unbearable 
for  heat  last  night  at  Sontag's  concert,  I  went  down,  and 
occupied  my  reserved  seat  in  the  parquette.  It 
was  fortunate,  for  I  found  myself  immediately  in 
front  of  my  old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Wyzaker.  Mr. 
W.  is  now  a  great  concert-goer,  and  I  seldom  miss 
seeing  him  at  all  the  principal  concerts.  The  other 
night  he  was  in  the  gallery  with  two  young  men, 
to  whom  he  was  imparting  the  benefits  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  throughout  the  perform- 
ance —  very  much  to  the  edification  of  those  near 
him.  I  entered  last  evening  just  before  the  con- 
cert began,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  conductor, 
which  was  greeted  with  some  applause,  I  heard 
the  remark  in  a  voice  of  considerable  pomp  and 
circumstance  behind  me,  "That  is  Mr.  Eckert!"  I 
knew  at  once  that  Mr.  Wyzaker  was  behind,  and 
glancing  round  saw  his  pleasant  countenance, 
between  those  of  two  ladies  —  one  of  whom  had 
a  squeaking  fan.  Mr.  Wyzaker's  conversation  at 
concerts  is  what  Mr.  Weller  would  call  "wery 
interestin'  and  improvin',''  and  I  shall  record  some 
of  it. 

During  the  performance  of  Weber's  Euryanthe 
Overture ,  Mr.  W.  imparted  a  vast  deal  of  in- 
formation upon  musical  and  other  topics,    particul- 
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arly  in  the  exquisitely  soft  passage,  with  the  muted 
violins;  but  I  was  unfortunately  too  much  engaged 
with  the  music  to  catch  much  of  it.  I  have  reason 
to  think  however  that  the  piece  meets  his  approb- 
ation ;  Avhich  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  —  to 
Weber. 

Badiali  is  a  favorite  with  me,  and  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Wyzaker  greet  him  on 
his  appearance  to  sing  the  Aria  from  Lucia,  with 
hearty  applause.  The  first  notes  of  his  sonorous 
voice  called  out  audible  expressions  of  satisfaction, 
after  which,  particularly  in  the  gentle  passages,  the 
lady  with  the  fan  fanned  with  extra  vigor. 

Now  appeared  Madame  Sontag,  whom  Mr. 
Wyzaker  pronounced  a  prodigiously  fine  woman. 
Whether  he  enjoyed  the  recitative  portions  —  can- 
not say ;  but  where  the  Songstress  utters  the  words 
"leise,  leise,"  just  above  her  breath,  with  an  accom- 
paniment like  an  seolian  harp,  so  soft  and  delicate, 
he  was  evidently  delighted  —  and  the  trio  at  this 
passage  was  very  fine.  Possibly  types  will  express  it : 

Mad.  Sontag.  Lei se,  Lei se, 

Lady  with  the  Fan.  Squeak  —  squeak  —  squeak  — 

squeak. 
Wyzaker.  Fine  —  very  good  —  very  well  —  really 

clever. 
During  the  Prayer  he  remarked  that  Der  Freyschiitz 
was  his  first  opera,  and  at  that  time  he  had  been 
carried  away  with  it.  Towards  the  close,  where 
the  Allegro  comes  in,  Mr.  Wyzaker  beat  time  for 
us  very  much  to  our  .  gratification ,  it  might  have 
been,  had  he  not  unfortunately  taken  his  time  a 
shade  or  two  different  from  that  of  Herr  Eckert. 
But  that  was  not  Wyzaker's  fault. 

Mr.  Wyzaker  was  hugely  pleased  with  little 
Jullien's  playing;  thought  it  very  creditable  —  be- 
lieved he  would  grow  up  a  great  player  —  and 
fully    concurred    in    the    oft    repeated    "beautiful," 
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"sweet  little  creature/'  "dear  little  fellow,"  of  his 
lady  companions. 

In  the  vocal  gymnastics  of  the  "Spanish  Bolero/' 
sung"  by  Sontag,  I  was  too  much  occupied  with 
wondering  how  human  throat  could  play  such  antics, 
to  attend  to  Mr.  Wyzaker. 

Part  II.  began  with  Flotow's  Martha  overture, 
during  the  performance  of  which  Mr.  Wyzaker  in- 
formed his  neighbors  that  "Elotow  was  one  of  the 
new  composers;"  a  definite  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  a  fact  of  considerable  importance  to  those 
fond  of  collecting  items  of  musical  history  and  biog- 
raphy. In  the  tamborine  and  hurdy-gurdy  p  assages 
I  heard  the  exclamation  "beautiful"  several  times, 
and  at  the  end  he  applauded  lustily. 

When  Sontag  next  appeared  he  referred  to 
his  programme  and  announced  that  she  was  to  sing 
the  Sty-rian  Song,  but  unluckily  did  not  explain 
that  term.  The  echoes,  he  let  us  know  —  some- 
what to  the  disadvantage  it  is  true,  of  the  deli- 
cate intonations  —  were  imitation  of  Jenny  Lind; 
which  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  considering  that  Son- 
tag  was  not  in  the  prime  and  glory  of  her  fame, 
in  the  very  home  of  this  kind  of  music,  until  some 
two  or  three  years  after  Jenny's  birth.  The  parallel 
which  he  drew  between  the  two  queens  of  song  I 
do  not  record,  as  other  Wyzakers  have  done  it 
perhaps  equally  well. 

Then  came  the  "Largo  at  Factotum''  by  Badiali. 
This  made  Mr.  Wyzaker  laugh,  and  he  pronounced 
it  well  sung  "and  a  very  good  thing,  too!"  He 
judged  it  equal  to  what  he  had  heard  in  Paris. 

"'Twas  within  a  mile  of  Edinboro' Town"  came 
next,  sung  by  Sontag.  Mr.  Wyzaker  rightly  judged 
that  we  should  be  able  to  appreciate  this  without 
assistance,  it  being  in  English,  and  only  remarked 
that  he,  Wyzaker,  would  prefer  to  hear  it  from 
Catherine    Hayes.      I   was    somewhat    surprised    to 
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hear  him  applaud  vehemently  at  its  close,  and 
judge  that  this  was  in  compliment  to  the  lady  with 
the  fan ,  as  that  had  squeaked  gloriously  through 
the  whole  piece.  During  the  singing  of  Wie  nahte 
mir  der  ScJilummer  —  the  "letse  leise"  piece  — 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  by  Wyzaker  and  his 
companions,  that  Sontag  would  sing  some  better 
songs  than  that,  and  this  was  apparently  one  of 
them. 

During  the  performance  of  the  last  two  pieces, 
a  Fantasia  by  Artot,  performed  by  Jullien,  and  a 
Duet  from  X'  Elisir  oV  Amove,  by  Sontag  and  Ba- 
diali,  we  had  also  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Wyzaker' s 
comments  throughout,  but  I  do  not  recollect  them 
now. 

What  renders  Wyzakers  profound  remarks  of 
peculiar  value  is  that  they  come  just  in  the  nick 
of  time.     For  instance,  when  Madame  Sontag  sings, 

Yet  still  she  blush'd,  and  frowing,  cry'd,  "No,  it  will  not  do, 
I  cannot,  wounot,  wounot  buckle  too," 

and  at  the  end  of  the  next  stanza, 

At  Church  she  no  more  frowning  cry'd,  "No,  it  will  not  do, 
I  cannot,  wounot,  wounot,  buckle  too," 

the  first  she  sings  poutingly  with  a  strong  voice ; 
the  second  blushingly  and  in  hardly  audible  tones. 
Now,  here,  one  who  is  not  initiated  might  suppose 
her  strength  was  giving  out,  and  think  she  was 
breaking  down;  but  when  Wyzaker  says  "bravo!" 
and  "clever!"  two  or  three  times  in  one's  ears,  it 
at  once  removes  all  fear;  for  who  should  know  so 
well  as  Wyzaker?  The  running  accompaniment  of 
commentary  by  my  old  acquaintance  is  an  excellent 
thing  at  a  concert,  and  being  made  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  music,  when  other  people,  who 
do  not  know  so  much,  are  still,  makes  a  lasting 
impression  upon  the  hearers;    but  where  Wyzaker' 
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shines,  is  the  opera!  There  he  is  in  the  habit  — 
.as  all  the  music  is  an  old  story  to  him  since  he 
went  to  Paris  —  of  taking  the  book  (with  the 
English  translation)  and  explaining  to  his  neighbors 
the  meaning  of  the  text  which  at  the  moment  is 
singing  on  the  stage,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  the  music,  besides  showing  his  familiarity 
with  the  Italian. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  memoranda  will 
not  get  out,  for  as  the  relatives  of  Wyzaker  are 
numerous,  some  other  member  of  the  family  than 
my  old  friend  might  possibly  take  the  praise  to 
himself. 


Monsieur  Paul. 

When  Mons.  Paul  came  to  New  York,  he  hired' 
the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  old  two  story  wooden 
houses  then  standing  in  Broadway,  which,  I  cannot 
now  remember  —  could  it  have  been  corner  of 
Pearl  St.?  —  possibly,  —  fitted  up  a  small  but 
very  neat  exhibition  room,  with  a  stage  and  his- 
own  private  room  beyond,  and  hung  a  transparent 
sign  at  the  street  door  thus: 


M 

onsietjk     Paul! 

Leger  cle  Main, 

AND    THE 

HYSTERICUS    MUSIC. 

Every  Evening  at 

7  o'clock. 

That  was  all.  He  made  no  hue  and  cry  in 
the  papers,  advertising,  if  at  all,  but  a  few  times 
in  the  penny  papers,  trusting  to  the  impression 
made  upon  his  audience  one  evening  to  fill  his 
rooms  the  next.  Not  that  he  was  niggardly  with 
his  tickets;    he  sent    a  large  package  to  our  office. 
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which  fell  mostly  to  the  boys,  I  believe,  to  their 
great  delight  and  edification.  Going*  up  street  one 
evening,  I  went  in,  having  something  of  the  boy 
in  my  composition  still,  and  was  so  much  pleased 
as  to  repeat  my  visit  several  times. 

Monsieur  Paul  —  I  should  have  said  Hew 
Paul,  —  judging  from  his  pronunciation  of  English, 
and  from  a  somewhat  Israelitish  cast  of  feature 
—  was  a  tall,  fine  looking  man,  apparently  between 
forty  and  fifty,  with  very  dark  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  over  a  broad,  lofty  forehead,  eyes  like  his 
hair  in  color  and  remarkably  observant  and  expres- 
sive, and  a  full  black  beard  well  befitting  the  face 
of  a  Sorcerer  —  Anglice,  juggler.  And  he  was  an 
excellent  one.  He  not  only  executed  his  tricks 
with  remarkable  neatness,  but  had  an  endless  va- 
riety, giving  something  new  every  evening  and  ex- 
hibiting not  merely  dexterity,  but  a  knowledge  of 
natural  science,  by  no  means  superficial,  at  least  in 
so  far  as  it  could  be  made  useful  to  him  in  his 
profession.  He  was  the  first  whom  I  ever  saw 
perform  the  trick  of  placing  a  full  grown  person 
upon  a  table,  covering  him  with  a  large  paper  ex- 
tinguisher, shoot  a  pistol  at  it  —  remove  the  ex- 
tinguisher and  the  person  was  gone !  —  a  trick 
of  which,  as  he  performed  it,  I  have  to  this  day 
heard  no  satisfactoiy  explanation,  and  which  is  just 
as  inexplicable  to  me  now  as  when  I  first  saw  it. 


A  little  circle  of  friends,  under  the  cohesive 
attraction  of  common  tastes  and  sympathies,  had 
crystallized  into  a  knot  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
drawingrooms ,  at  a  Saturday  evening  reception  at 
the  Professor's  —  his  great-hearted  and  accomplis- 
hed daughter,  Stevens  and  his  merry  wife,  Maria 
W.,  from  the  country,  one  of  the  most  remarkably 
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intellectual  girls  I  have  known,  that  sweet  little 
G-erman  woman,  Mrs.  Yan  Heid,  two  or  three  other 
gentlemen  and  ladies  and  myself.  We  were  chat- 
ting upon  the  C  sharp  minor  (Moonlight)  Sonata  of 
Beethoven,  which  one  of  the  company  had  just 
played  in  a  very  neat  and  graceful  style. 

"'No,  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this  epi- 
thet, 'moonlight' "  continued  the  young  lady  of  the 
house,  "it  does  not  correspond  in  the  least  to  the 
depths  of  passion  in  that  first  movement,  —  cer- 
tainly not  as  I  feel  it." 

"Nor  am  I,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had 
played  it;  "that  movement  is,  to  my  feelings,  the 
deepest,  most  intense  expression  of  a  longing,  yearn- 
ing desire  for  the  presence  of  the  beloved  one, 
where  two  passion-filled  hearts  are  for  the  time 
separated  —  it  is  this  expression  which  I  wish  so 
much  to  convey  in  my  execution  of  the  Sonata, 
but  which  is  beyond  my  power." 

"What  a  pity  we  know  so  little  of  the  history 
of  these  earlier  works  of  Beethoven,"  resumed  Miss 
— ,  "and  especially  of  this  one.  I  have  within  a 
few  days  past  looked  out  all  the  passages  in  the 
English  Life  of  Beethoven,  which  can  possibly  bear 
upon  it,  and  the  result  is  very  unsatisfactory.  As 
for  the  ridiculous  story  which  reappears  at  regular 
intervals  in  'Ladies'  Books  and  Magazines,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  know  that  it  makes  this  Sonata  a  youthful 
work  of  the  author  in  Bonn,  while  in  fact  it  was 
written  some  years  after  his  arrival  in  Vienna." 

"Oh,  do  bring  the  book,"  said  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  "and  show  us  what  there  is  about  it." 

"Perhaps  we  had  better  step  into  the  library," 
said  she,  "where  we  can  discuss  the  matter  with- 
out disturbing  others  or  being  disturbed." 

"Here  in  Vol.  1,  on  page  54,"  resumed  she, 
in  the  library,  "the  writer,  Schindler,  says  'it  was 
love   for   the   Giulietta   to    whom   that   imaginative  , 
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composition  is  dedicated,  which  inspired  him  while 
engaged  upon  it';  but  when,  oh  Mr.  Schindler? 
Here  on  pp.  101 — 6,  are  three  letters  of  Beethoven 
to  this  same  Julia,  which  are  the  Sonata  in  words, 
so  full  of  love  and  "sehnsucht"  are  they.  But  they 
are  dated  1806.  And  here  in  the  Appendix  to  Vol. 
11,  p.  214,  is  a  letter  of  Beethoven  to  his  friend 
Wegeler,  dated  Nov.  16,  1801,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  increasing  deafness,  of  the  unhappy  condition 
in  which  for  two  years  he  had  been  sunk,  and  of 
the  now  favorable  change  in  his  feelings;  then  he 
adds : 

"'A  dear  and  charming  girl  has  wrought  this 
beneficial  change  in  me ;  she  loves  me  as  I  do  her : 
and  this  has  brought  back  some  happy  moments, 
the  first  I  have  enjoyed  these  two  years,  &c.' 

"Now  I  cannot  make  out  how,  if  these  passa- 
ges all  refer  to  the  same  Julia  Guicciardi,  a  love 
like  this,  continuing  five  or  six  years  —  through 
the  whole  of  Ferdinand  Ries'  stay  in  Vienna  as 
Beethoven's  pupil,  could  have  escaped  his  notice; 
yet,  from  the  letters  and  anecdotes  in  the  Appen- 
dix here  translated  from  Bies,  it  is  clear  he  knew 
nothing  of  it.  It  is  all  blind  to  me.  What  do 
you  say  to  it,  Mr.  Brown? 

"Not  much;  and  as  you  all  take  so  much  plea- 
sure in  joking  me  about  my  taste  for  insignificant 
dates  and  facts,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  punish 
you  now  by  keeping  to  myself  a  thing  or  two, 
which  would  ease  your  mind  essentially  on  this 
great  'moonshine  question." 

"Now  don't  be  cruel,  Mr.  Brown,"  sang  one 
of  the  ladies,  from  the  old  song. 

"Well,  then,  the  countess  Julia  Gruicciardi,  de- 
scended from  an  old  Lombard  family,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  one  branch  of  which  was  established  in 
Austria  proper,  was  the  'dear  girl/  who  had  wrought 
so    favorable    a    change   in    the  feelings    of  Beet- 
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lioven.  At  the  date  of  the  letter  to  Wegeler  she  was 
just  seventeen  years  old,  while  Beethoven  lacked  one 
month  of  thirty-one.  She  too  was  the  person  to  whom 
the  three  letters,  here  dated  1806,  were  addressed. 
This  date  is  incorrect.  The  originals  are  without  a 
year-date,  and  Schindler  supplied  this  of  1806,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  in  his  possession.  One  fact 
is  enough  to  prove  this  —  she  married  Count  G-al- 
lenberg  in  1803,  and  gave  him  a  son  in  1805. 
The  Sonata  was  published  in  March,  1802,  having 
been  without  doubt  written  some  time  previously, 
as  in  those  days  Beethoven  was  in  no  haste  to  send 
his  works  to  the  press.  Now,  as  Julia  Gruicciardi 
could  have  had  no  such  intimacy  with  the  composer 
as  these  letters  indicate  after  her  betrothal  to  Gal- 
lenberg,  I  think  it  will  cost  you  no  great  effort  of 
your  reasoning  powers  to  refer  the  letters  and  the 
Sonata  to  1800  or  1801,  at  all  events  to  the  same 
period.  You  may  perhaps  also  find  with  me,  in 
her  refusal  of  the  musician  who  was  not  a  count, 
and  was  fourteen  years  her  senior,  and  her  accep- 
tance of  the  musician  who  was,  and  was  near  her 
own  age,  an  additional  reason  for  the  profound 
melancholy  and  sadness,  which  breathes  out  of 
every  line  of  that  remarkable  paper,  the  'Will,' 
printed  here  in  vol.  1,  p.  80,  and  dated  October, 
1802." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Brown,"  from  all 
sides;  "that  does  indeed  make  all  clear." 

'  Where  have  I  heard  that  iirst  movement 
quite  lately?"  added  I,  after  a  pause.  "Whom 
have  I  heard  play?     Or  did  I  dream  it?    Singular 

—  I  cannot  remember  to  have  heard  any  piano- 
forte playing  for  some  time,  and  yet  I  am  sure 
that  I  have  heard  this  piece   of  music,  —  oh   yes 

—  yes,  and  in  the  very  last  place  you  would 
guess,"  I  added,  laughing,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"Where,  do  tell  us." 
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"At  a  juggler's  exhibition." 

"A  juggler's  exhibition!"  exclaimed  half  a 
dozen  voices. 

"Yes,  at  a  juggler's.  Have  any  of  you  noticed 
of  an  evening,  in  Broadway,  left  hand  going  down, 
the  transparency  of  Monsieur  Paul,  with  its  inscrip- 
tion 'Mysterious  Music  ?' " 

Some  had. 

"It  was  there.  I  stepped  in  one  evening  after 
he  opened  his  exhibition  to  see  his  tricks,  not  ex- 
pecting anything  from  the  mysterious  music,  but 
I  became  so  much  interested  in  that  as  to  have 
paid  him  several  visits  since  for  that  alone/' 

"Come,  Brown,"  said  Stevens,  "take  the  great 
chair,  and  discourse,  while  we  bestow  ourselves 
upon  the  sofa  and  lounges,  —  your  small  but 
patient  auditory.  You  play  iEneas  and  we  will 
be  Dido  and  her  court.     Now,  propound." 

"About  half  past  eight,  Paul  closes  the  first 
part  of  his  entertainment,  and  coming  forward 
makes  a  little  speech  to  this  effect:  'Ladies  and 
Grentlemen;  there  will  now  be  an  intermission  of 
fifteen  minutes,  after  which  I  shall  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  for  your  gratification  the  Myste- 
rious Music.  Should  any  gentlemen  or  lady  de- 
sire to  consult  the  Fates,  any  proper  question  may 
be  written  upon  the  cards  which  my  assistant  will 
distribute  for  the  purpose.  You  can  write  in 
English,  German  or  French ,  it  is  all  one  to  the 
Mysterious  Music.  Of  the  contents  of  the  cards  I 
shall  only  announce  the  signatures  to  the  audience. 
AYhether  any  person  shall  find  his  or  her  questions 
answered  will  depend  upon  his  or  her  power  to 
interpret  the  voice  of  the  Mysterious  Music' 

"This  little  speech,  evidently  written  out  for 
him,  and  carefully  committed  to  memory,  he  speaks 
in  a  rich,  full,  mellow  voice,  and  is  made  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  by  a  very  skilful  modulation  at  each 
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recurrence  of  the  words  'Mysterious  Music,'  as  if 
he  himself  was  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  awe. 
Twice  or  three  times  he  has  invited  a  committee 
of  the  audience  to  come  upon  the  stage  and  examine 
the  pianoforte  from  which  the  music  is  to  proceed. 
I  went  up  one  evening  and  our  report  was  to  this 
effect:  'The  instrument  is  an  old  German  5  1-2 
octave  pianoforte,  at  least  fifty  years  old,  bearing 
the  address,  "Johann  Schmidt,  Klagenfurt."  One 
leg  is  gone,  another  quite  disabled,  and  the  instru- 
ment' is  held  upright  by  two  pieces  of  board  nailed 
to  the  ends  of  the  pianoforte  and  to  cleats  upon 
the  wall,  bv  which  means  a  reasonable  degree  of 
firmness  is  secured.  Inside,  from  a  quarter  to  a 
third  of  the  strings  are  gone,  and  as  to  the  action, 
not  half  the  keys  produce  any  tone,  though  the 
few  which  do,  seem  to  be  in  tune  with  each  other. 
We  notice  but  one  special  feature  in  the  instrument; 
the  sounding  board,  which  seems  to  be  double, 
very  large  for  the  size  of  the  instrument,  and  of 
the*  finest  quality  of  wood  and  workmanship.' 

"During  the  intermission  the  assistant  removes 
everything  from  the  stage  into  the  private  room 
behind,  save  the  pianoforte,  one  chair  and  a  small 
table.  These  he  places  at  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  on  the  side  opposite  the  instrument,  He  passes 
round  the  cards,  afterwards  collects  and  places  them 
upon  the  table,  and  then  retires  to  the  door  where 
he  waits  to  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  music.  Indeed  I  met  him 
the  other  day  at  a  German  eating  house  and,  as 
we  sat  by  our  beer  and  cheese,  he  assured  me  that 
this  matter  is  to  him  an  impenetrable  mystery.  In 
all  the  jugglery  he  is  a  pupil  of  Paul  and  only 
wants  practice  to  enable  him  to  exhibit  on  his  own 
account,  which  he  intends  to  do ;  but  what  the  trick 
of  this  music  is,  is  quite  beyond  him. 
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"'But  do  you  ever  hear  it  at  other  times?'  I 
asked.  'Very  seldom/  said  he,  'perhaps  three  or 
four  times.  I  assure  you  when  one  is  alone  there, 
busy  in  the  dim  light  in  preparing  for  the  even- 
ing, and  the  hall,  empty,  echoes  to  eyery  sound, 
to  hear  of  a  sudden  such  strange  ghostly  music 
stream  from  that  old  instrument,  is  enough  to 
startle  any  one.' 

'"But  when  have  you  heard  this  —  I  mean 
at  what  hours?' 

"'Only  towards  night.  I  generally  come  to 
the  hall  about  ten  in  the  morning  and  see  that  all 
is  in  order.  The  rest  of  the  day  I  have  to  myself, 
until  about  an  hour  before  the  performance  com- 
mences. Sometimes,  however,  I  do  not  come  in 
until  towards  night,  and  it  was  on  such  occasions 
that  I  heard  it." 

"  'Has  Paul  no  other  private  room  in  which  he 
could  conceal  a  player?' 

"'No.  The  entrance  hall,  the  auditorium,  the 
stage  and  his  private  room  occupy  the  entire  length 
and  width  of  the  old  house,  as  I  have  convinced 
myself  a  dozen  times.  No  sir,  I  am  just  as  much 
in  the  dark  about  it  as  you." 

"But  —  where  was  I?  After  the  intermission 
Monsieur  Paul  enters  with  a  grave  solemnity  of 
manner,  which  is,  I  assure  you,  very  imposing. 
His  magnificent  figure  is  set  off  by  a  perfectly  fit- 
ting suit  of  black,  and  as  he  walks  slowly  across 
the  stage  to  his  seat,  one  hears  softly  whispered 
words  of  admiration  all  round  the  audience.  He 
looks  over  the  cards,  selecting  some  half  dozen  and 
laying  the  rest  aside.  During  these  two  or  three 
minutes,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
reigns  the  silence  of  wondering  expectation  —  a 
feeling  which  he  himself  seems  to  share.  Every 
look,  every  gesture  on  his  part  impresses  you  with 
the  feeling  that  a  power  is  behind,   which,    though 
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obedient  to  him,  is  not  one  that  he  can  control  at 
will.  Your  reason  tells  you  that  all  is  the  effect 
of  a  most  skillful  deception  —  trickery  —  and  yet 
your  fancy  is  taken  captive  in  spite  of  yourself. 
Nor  is  there  any  settled  form  or  formula  for  the 
announcement  of  the  presence  of  the  music  or  mu- 
sician —  I  hardly  know  how  to  express  myself. 
One  evening,  while  Paul  was  reading  the  questions 
on  the  cards,  he  suddenly  paused,  raised  his  hand 
towards  the  audience,  as  if  to  say  'Hush!  hark!' 
and  we  heard  the  tones  of  music  stealing  into  the 
room,  wild,  irregular,  timeless,  but  delicate  ank 
fascinating  as  the  tones  of  an  iEolian  harp.  An- 
other evening,  it  sounded  as  if  far  away  and  swiftly 
approaching  in  a  rapid  dance  rhythm,  finally  seem- 
ing to  rush  in  like  a  corps  of  Bacchantes  crowned 
and  drunken-,  and  on  still  another,  the  audience 
waited  in  vain.  Paul  had  finished  his  inspection  of  the 
cards  and  sat  with  his  arms  folded,  but  no  sound 
of  music  broke  the  silence.  People  began  to  look 
at  each  other,  and  to  make  their  remarks  in  a  low 
tone,  when  all  were  startled  by  a  succession  of 
strange  chords  in  fortissimo,  as  if  from  an  angry 
spirit.  Even  Paul  was  startled  —  or  pretended  to  be." 

"But  about  the  Sonata,  Mr.  Brown?"  said  one 
of  the  ladies. 

„I  am  coming  to  it  presently.  The  last  time  I 
was  there,  the  prelude,  announcing  the  presence 
of  the  music ,  was  like  that  which  I  have 
just  compared  to  an  ^Eolian  harp  in  effect,  al- 
though something  ike  a  theme  was  traceable.  After 
it  had  died  away,  Monsieur  took  up  a  card,  and 
with  a  glance  of  jhis  dark  eye,  which  seemed  to 
take  in  every  person  in  the  room,  he  twice  pronounced 
the  signature.  It  was  'Meta,'  the  response  being 
a  delicate  piece  of  music,  but  with  no  distinct 
character.  The  next  had  a  German  signature, 
,Der  Unglucklicher,'  and  called  out  a  sad,    sorrow- 
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ful  march,  closing  with  a  reminiscence  of  'Erne 
teste  Burg".'  Two  more  followed  with  nothing 
noteworthy  in  their  character,  though  they  strength- 
ened the  impression  already  made  upon  the 
audience.  The  next  gave  Paul  opportunity  to  ex- 
hibit his  presence  of  mind.  The  signature,  as  he 
read  it,  was  'Teetoos  ah  Pape'  —  'Titus  A.  Peep, 
you  Dutchman,"  cried  a  voice  near  the  door.  'So 
imprompt,  so  ill  prepared  to  stand  the  shock  of  this 
as  the  audience  was,  in  such  ridiculous  contrast 
to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  no  wonder  that  one 
universal  peal  of  laughter  shook  the  room.  It  was 
almost  like  that  of  Homer's  gods,  inextinguishable; 
burst  after  burst  followed,  and  when  all  for  a 
moment  was  still,  somewhere  would  leak  out  again 
a  light  cachinnation ,  —  a  spark  to  the  laughter 
magazine.  But  when  the  audience  had  fairly  laughed 
itself  out,  Paul  raised  his  hand  imploringly  for 
silence.  !Now  here  was  a  case  for  which  I  do  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  for  him,  a  foreigner,  to 
have  been  prepared,  and  yet  the  manner  in  which 
the  joke  was  met  seems  to  me  a  wonderful  proof 
of  readiness  and  skill. 

"We  first  heard  groups  of  irregular,  broken* 
chords,  orderless  and  without  apparent  connection, 
out  of  which  suddenly  sprang  'Get  out  of  the  way, 
old  Dan  Tucker,'  followed  by  'Oh  Susannah',  and 
the  whole  winding  up  with  'Yankee  Doodle'  bedev- 
illed. 

"Glancing  over  the  remaining  cards,  he  selec- 
ted one  and  read  the  signature  "Die  feme  Geliebte," 
(the  distant  beloved  one),  and  to  this  the  reply 
was  the  delicious  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in 
C  sharp  minor.  Whoever  played  it,  man  or  woman, 
in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  is  no  stranger  to 
the  feelings  which  Beethoven  cherished  for  the 
Countess  Giulietta. 
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"After  this  the  music  seemed  to  depart,  grow- 
ing fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length  ceased  as  if 
lost  in  distance,  and  the  exhibition  closed." 

"Why,"  said  Stevens,  "it  is  really  worth  hear- 
ing, isn't  it?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  I,  "suppose  we  make  up  a 
party  and  go  some  evening  next  week." 

"We  will,"  from  all  sides,  and  we  went. 

We  went  early  and  secured  seats  near  the 
stage,  that  we  might  the  better  observe  and  after- 
ward compare  notes.  Some  time  before  seven  o'clock 
every  seat  in  the  room  was  filled' and  many  stan- 
ding in  the  side  passages.  The  first  part  of  the 
evening's  performance,  the  jugglery,  was  remarkably 
fine,  Paul  producing  many  of  his  finest  and  most 
elegant  tricks;  but  it  was  clear  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  audience  was  impatiently  waiting  for  the 
music.  Many  persons  present  I  had  seen  there  be- 
fore —  people  with  dreamy  looking  eyes  and  high 
thin  heads  —  phrenologically  speaking,  with  large 
ideality  and  reverence  and  small  perceptive  facul- 
ties. Such  seemed  to  listen  to  the  music  with 
awe  and  to  connect  it  with  the  pseudo-wonders 
of  Spiritualism,  which  at  that  time  was  just  be- 
ginning to  supply  the  credulous  with  a  substitute 
for  Miller's  exploded  Last  Judgment  theory.  Such 
canine  minds  must  have  some  intellectual  bone 
to  gnaw. 

During  the  intermission,  while  the  assistant 
was  clearing  the  stage  three  gentlemen  of  the 
audience  examining  the  old  piano-forte,  and  people 
were  writing  their  problems  on  the  cards  for  Fate 
to  solve,  there  was  but  little  conversation,  and  that 
was  carried  on  in  low  tones,  as  you  hear  it  in  a 
church  when  the  time  of  service  draws  near.  Never 
was  an  audience  in  a  fitter  mood  for  one  who 
would  play  upon  their  feelings.  My  first  thought 
as  Monsieur  Paul  entered  was :  "How  magnificently  , 
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he  is  made  up !"  His  black  suit  set  off  his  noble 
figure  more  splendidly  than  ever;  his  hair,  parted 
in  the  middle,  contrasted  wonderfully  in  its  raven 
darkness  with  the  broad,  high,  white  forehead;  the 
beard  just  touched  his  breast  and  gave  an  extra- 
ordinary dignity  of  effect;  while  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  an  expression  of  grave  and  solemn  feel- 
ing. Amid  profound  silence  he  crossed  the  stage 
to  his  seat,  bowed  slightly  and  looked  through  the 
cards,  selecting  some  half  a  dozen,  as  usual,  and 
laying  the  rest  aside. 

Half  the  delusion  in  cases  of  ventriloquism  de- 
pends upon  the  demeanor  of  the  performer.  You 
see  him  apparently  listening  with  the  most  intense 
expectation  for  sounds  below,  above,  or  from  the 
inside  of  a  box,  and  when  they  come  you  seem 
really  to  hear  them  from  the  quarter  to  which  he 
has  thus  so  strongly,  by  bis  manner,  directed  your 
attention.  So  Monsieur  Paul's  rapt  attention,  as  if 
to  sounds  from  another  and  an  invisible  world,  and 
his  apparent  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  audience 
—  except  at  the  moment  when  he  announced  a 
signature  upon  a  card,  when,  as  I  have  already  said 
he  glances  round  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  decides  correctly  who  the  writer  of  the 
card  is  —  to  these  he  owed  much  of  his  singular 
power  in  exciting  the  imagination  of  his  auditors. 
I  was,  therefore,  particularly  struck  with  the  fact 
that  now  there  were  moments  when  Mons.  Paul's 
manner  seemed  to  lose  a  shade  of  its  usual  imper- 
turbable calmness,  and  his  eyes  would  involuntarily 
seek  our  party  and  linger  for  an  instant,  as  if  some 
face  exerted  upon  his  fancy  a  strange  and  irresistible 
fascination.  I  had  often  caught  his  eye  during  the  first 
part  of  the  evening,  but  that  is  a  part  of  a  jugler's 
stock  in  trade  —  this  use  of  the  eye  —  and  had  nothing 
noticeable  in  it:  but  now  the  case  was  different. 
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Meantime  he  had  finished  his  examination  of 
the  cards  and  sat,  as  we  all  sat,  listening  in  pro- 
found silence  for  the  announcement  of  the  presence 
of  the  Mysterious  Music.  Singularly  enough,  even 
I,  whose  mind  runs  all  to  the  perceptive  faculties, 
being  almost  destitute  of  imagination  and  fancy, 
began  to  feel  strongly  the  influence  of  the  mood 
of  those  around  me  upon  my  own  feelings,  not- 
withstanding my  perfect  conviction  that  the  whole 
was  jugglery  —  the  music  the  product  of  direct 
human  agency  —  with  no  other  mystery  than  how 
that  agency  was  applied.  An  accidental  circum-. 
stance  added  to  the  effect;  the  gas  burned  feebly 
that  evening  and  threw  but  a  sort  of  moonlight 
radiance  into  the  room. 

Hush!  hark!  Paul  raises  his  hand,  with  a  ges- 
ture, as  if  to  signify  that  he  heard  already  tones 
still  inaudible  to  us,  and  then,  faint,  distant  sounds 
of  music  in  measured  accent  fell  softly  upon  the 
ear  —  at  first  single  accords  with  intervals  of  si- 
lence —  but  ever  nearer  and  nearer,  until  we  heard 
the  connecting  links  in  the  chain  of  harmonies  — 
a  slow ,  funeral  march ,  sad  in  expression ,  as  the 
cry  of  a  broken  heart.  It  was  like  Ariel's  solemn 
music  in  the  Tempest,  and  one  involuntarily  asked 
with  Ferdinand: 

'Where   should    this  music    be?    I'the  air  or  the  earth?" 

and  was  almost  ready  to  say  with  him : 

"This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes !" 

What  a  curious  fact  in  our  mental  constitutions  is 
this  power  of  sympathy!  x\nd  what  a  multitude  of 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  Superstition  are  readily 
explained  by  it !  Here  were  some  two  hundred  per- 
sons, a  majority  of  whom  held  this  music  to  be  but 
a  splendid  trick  based  upon  some    simple   scientific ' 
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principle,  but  all  so  carried  away  by  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  those  in  whose  faces  one  read 
nothing"  but  awe  —  almost  fear  —  that  for  the 
moment  they  were  led  to  believe  that  it  came  from 
some  such  source  as  that  which  startled  the  guests 
in  Hawthorne's  tale  of  the  old  Province  House.  For 
my  own  part  I  confess  myself  to  have  become  so 
wrought  up,  that  as  it  approached  and  at  length 
seemed  to  enter  the  room,  my  fancy  peopled  the 
stage  with  a  funeral  train  of  shadows,  and  as  the 
march  ceased  with  a  few  powerful,  despairing  chords, 
I  should  not  have  started  had  I  heard  the  words, 
which  frightened  Paul  Flemming  from  his  sleep  in 
that  nightride  to  Innspruck  —  "They  have  brought 
the  dead  body  !" 

My  friends,  as  I  noticed,  were  greatly  excited, 
especially  that  quiet  little  woman,  Mrs.  Van  Heid, 
to  whom  I  had  given  little  credit  for  fancy  or 
imagination.  The  sonata  form  in  music,  in  which 
the  adagio,  touching  the  depths  of  feeling,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  allegro  or  scherzo,  is  founded  in  our 
nature.  Where  the  soul  has  not  been  broken,  or 
crushed  until  its  elasticity  is  destroyed,  the  hours 
of  greatest  agony  are  followed  by  those  of  most 
unrestrained  mirth.  Thus  nature  keeps  up  a  ba- 
lance —  else  we  die  —  at  least  spiritually.  Paul 
was  too  wise  and  skillful  a  player  upon  the  heart- 
strings of  an  audience  not  to  know  this,  and  that 
the  profound  impression  which  he  wished  to  make 
could  be  more  certainly  effected  by  granting  peri- 
ods of  relaxation  to  the  strained  attention  and  feel- 
ings of  those  before  him.  Hence  such  a  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  questions  propounded  to 
his  musical  oracle ,  as  brought  in  the  responses  a 
due  variety  of  character  in  the  music,  and  yet 
never  failed  to  work  upward  by  sure  steps  to  a 
powerful  climax  at  the  end   of  the  evening. 
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Thus  adagios  by  the  great  masters  were  min- 
gled with  touching  or  merry  improvisations,  some- 
times with  Strauss  and  Lanner  waltzes  —  on  this 
evening  a  favorite  and  popular  one  by  Grungl  set 
all  heads  and  heels  in  motion  —  and  yet  so  skil- 
fully introduced,  that  the  state  of  feeling  which 
the  introductory  march  at  this  exhibition  had  exci- 
ted, though  at  times  relieved,  was  kept  up  and 
rendered  even  more  intense  as  the  evening  waned. 
Another  remark  may  find  a  proper  place  here ;  that 
few  comparatively  have  ever  felt  the  power  of  music 
upon  the  feelings  and  imagination,  because  few 
have  given  themselves,  either  in  private  or  in  the 
concert  room,  fully  up  to  its  influence.  This  Paul 
also  knew  and,  in  securing  a  fixed  and  earnest  at- 
tention to  the  Mysterious  Music,  he  gained  the  ben- 
efit of  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  many  an  imagina- 
tive hearer,  that  no  mere  earthly  tones  could  in- 
duce the  strangely  beautiful  but  powerful  emotions 
so  new  to  them. 

The  evening  passed  on.  A  card  signed  "Kreissler" 
had  been  responded  to  by  a  short  fantasia  of  wild 
and  touching  sadness  ,  and  Paul  took  up  another. 
As  he  glanced  it  over,  I  saw  he  hesitated  a  moment 
and  threw  a  sudden  glance  at  our  party.  I  thought 
for  a  moment  that  he  would  exchange  it  for  another; 
but  not  so.  His  hesitation  was  but  momentary, 
and  he  read  the  signature  in  his  usual  calm,  gentle 
voice,  in  G-erman,  "Thy  still  sorrowing  sister."  As 
he  pronounced  it  the  second  time,  I  followed  the 
glance  of  his  eye,  and  saw  that  Mrs.  Van  Heid  was 
excessively  pale. 

Music  low  and  sweet,  as  if  from  the  spirit  of 
a  loved  and  lost  one,  came  stealing  forth  from  the 
instrument,  soon  swelling  into  a  solemn  but  joy- 
ous choral  —  yet  speaking  of  no  common  joys. 
All  was  calm  as  if  the  spirit  which  sang  was  at 
rest  and  all  was  peace.     Then  sweet    and  delicate 
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fancies  began  to  weave  themselves  with  the  steady 
onward  march  of  the  choral,  and  by  degrees  to 
work  out  an  expression  of  deep,  passionate  love 
and  yearning-  for  the  presence  of  the  "still  sorrow- 
ing" sister." 

A  sudden  sigh  —  a  gasp  —  Mrs.  Van  Heid 
had  fainted.  With  as  little  disturbance  as  possible 
we  took  her  to  the  air,  where  she  soon  recovered. 
Her  husband  persuaded  our  party  to  return  to  their 
seats,  all  save  our  Professor's  great-hearted  daughter 
and  myself,  whom  he  invited  to  take  the  other  two 
seats  in  the  carriage  which  he  called,  and  accom- 
pany them  home. 

In  the  carriage  Mrs.  Van  Heid's  overstrained 
feelings  relieved  themselves  in  tears,  and  she  wept 
silently,  only  once  speaking  during  the  ride,  and 
then  to  say: 

"Oh,  Heinrich !  that  was  the  spirit  of  Paulina !" 

"Calm  yourself,  my  love,"  said  her  husband, 
"your  fancy  has  completely  overcome  your  reason." 

Arrived  at  Eighteenth  St.,  the  young  women 
retired,  and  Van  and  I  sat  and  talked  the  matter 
over,  with  a  flask  of  Rudesheimer  before  us. 

"Curious !"  said  he  at  length,  "strange !  I  never 
supposed  she  had  fancy  enough  to  be  so  wrought 
upon.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  in  her  before. 
One  reason  why  I  fell  in  love  with  her  was  on 
account  of  her  calm,  equable  temperament,  which 
was  a  true  complement  to  my  opposite  nature. 
There  is  something  in  this  business  beyond  me. 
My  philosophy  does  not  quite  come  up  to  it.  That 
card  was  written  by  her,  and  you  heard -what  she 
said  in  the  carriage?" 

"Yes" 

"As  we  came  into  the  house,  she  whispered 
to  me:  'Heinrich,  that  vjcis  Pauline's  spirit  —  I  know 
her  playing  as  well  as  I  know  your  handwriting.' 
I  can't  make  it  out." 
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"But  what  was  the  meaning-  of  the  signature,. 
'Thy  still  sorrowing  sister?'"  I  asked,  "who  was 
this  Paulina?" 

"Has    she   never  told  you    about  her  sister?' 
returned  Van. 

"No," 

"That's  strange,  so  well  acquainted  with  us  as 
you  are,  and  so  long  in  Berlin,  too.  Did  you  ever 
go  to  Meske's  baths?" 

"Yes;  after  an  attack  of  fever,  when  conva- 
lescent, I  went  through  a  regular  course.  By  Jove, 
I  have  it  —  that  blind  girl  that  used  to  play  the 
piano-forte  so  beautifully,  so  irregularly,  and  some- 
times so  incorrectly,  her  name  was  Paulina!" 

',Yes,  and  she  was  my  wife's  sister." 

"What  an  interesting  —  yes,  I  may  say,  beau- 
tiful —  creature  she  was !  Her  eyes  ceased  to  be 
a  deformity  when  one  had  become  accustomed  to 
their  want  of  'speculation,'  as  Macbeth  calls  it." 

"She  ivas  a  beautiful,  and  the  most  loving, 
creature  in  the  world.  Would  you  believe  it,  her 
home  was  not  a  happy  one  for  her,  poor  child;  I 
would  have  taken  her  with  me  when  I  married 
Hedwig,  if  I  could  have  done  it,  but  I  was  poor. 
Would  God,  I  had!  For  the  second  letter  we  re- 
ceived —  the}-  came  only  at  long  intervals  —  told 
us  that  Pauline  had  disappeared.  The  police  had 
been  set  at  work  to  discover  if  any  blind  girl 
answering  to  her  description  had  left  the  city  by 
any  of  the  public  means  of  conveyance  or  had  had 
her  passport  viseed  at  any  of  the  stations  on  the 
borders  of  Prussia.  But  they  could  learn  nothing. 
The  only  probable  solution  of  the  mystery  is  that 
she  may  have  fallen  into  the  Spree  from  a  balcony, 
which  was  her  favorite  place  to  sit  and  dream. 
There  is  an  iron  railing  to  this  balcony  in  which 
is  a    gate,    where    goods    are    sometimes    delivered 
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from  boats  on  the  river  below,  and  the  morning 
when  her  loss  was  first  noticed  this  gate  was  open." 

"But  it  does  not  seem  very  probable  to  me 
that  she  was  drowned,"  said  I,  "for  how  could 
her  body  pass  the  toll  barrier,  which  crosses  the 
river  by  the  bridge  near  the  Charite?" 

"That  is  a  strong  objection.  'But  you  know 
sometimes  the  current  is  strong  and  before  it  rose 
to  the  surface  the  body  might  easily  be  swept 
through  when  of  a  dark  morning  or  in  the  even- 
ing the  barrier  is  withdrawn  for  the  passage  of 
boats.  Then,  too,  how  else  to  account  for  her 
total  disappearance  without  a  passport  and  blind? 
So  we  settled  upon  this  as  the  most  probable  the- 
ory, and  now  that  two  years  have  passed  without 
the  least  tidings  in  relation  to  her,  we  have  no 
longer  a  doubt.  But  it  is  strange  that  Hedwig's 
imagination  could  be  so  wrought  upon;  I  had  no 
idea  of  it;  but  that  Paul  is  a  wonderful  fellow, 
and  had  everything  most  skilfully  fitted  to  make 
the  strongest  impression." 

This  event  was  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  our 
circle,  and  then  Monsieur  Paul  was  forgotten  — 
who  still  night  after  night  astonished  a  crowded 
audience  —  except  that  we  occasionally  joked  Mrs. 
Yan  Heid  upon  her  powerful  imagination,  who 
took  it  in  good  part  and  prophesied  that  she  should 
yet  astonish  the  world  by  some  marvellous  romance 
or  poem. 


As  two  or  three  of  our  editorial  corps  could 
speak  German ,  French  and  Italian  with  greater 
or  less  fluency,  and  the  head  editor  was  noted  for 
his  charities,  hardly  a  day  passed  in  those  times 
without  calls  upon  us  from  political  refugees,  Ger- 
mans,   Poles,  Hungarians,   Italians  —  all   manner 
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of  "nationalities"  —  for  advice  and  assistance  — 
the  first  of  which  they  of  course  seldom  followed, 
and  with  the  other  were  seldom  satisfied.  As  a 
general  —  not,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  universal  — 
rule,  those  for  whom  we  did  the  most  were  the 
most  conspicuous,  so  soon  as  they  began  to  take 
part  in  New  York  politics,  which  often  happened 
within  a  few  weeks  of  their  escape  from  some  con- 
tinental police  "hue  and  cry"  —  in  denouncing 
us,  our  journal,  and  the  principles  which  we  con- 
scientiously sought  to  enforce.  But  so  soon  as  they 
were  in  trouble  again  —  and  not  until  then  — ■ 
they  were  sure  to  lift  up  the  light  of  their  recon- 
ciled countenances  upon  our  sanctum,  to  our  great 
edification  and  satisfaction;  men,  who  wore  finer 
though  not  cleaner  linen  than  I  can  afford ;  who 
swore  at  fate  if  their  dinner  with  wine  for  a  dollar 
at  Dietz's  had  to  be  omitted  for  a  day,  and  they 
be  forced  to  put  up  with  one  for  two  or  three 
shillings  in  a  cellar,  where  I  was  glad  to  eat, 
hesitated  not  to  come  begging  or  borrowing  of 
such  as  I.  My  conscience  is  clear  of  having  aided 
that  class  of  men  to  live  a  life  of  idleness. 

All  sorts  of  mechanics  and  men  of  "sedentary 
professions"  —  such  as  tailors  and  shoemakers  — 
too,  came  to  us  for  work,  and  in  this  way  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Schulz,  the  bookbinder,  who 
proved  an  honest,  steady  fellow,  a  capital  workman, 
and  —  a  phenomenon  —  one  who,  if  he  promised 
you  a  book  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  kept  his  word! 
I  had  given  him  some  work  and  various  friends 
had  followed  suit.  Towards  the  end  of  May  I 
received  a  note  from  Whitney,  requesting  me  to 
see  Schultz  about  some  binding,  and  in  the  after- 
noon —  the  time  I  usually  devoted  to  rambling 
and  getting  ready  for  the  labor  of  the  night  —  I 
went  round  to  his  place,  up  a  narrow  lane,  among 
a  mass  of  old  houses,  which  have  now   given  way 
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to  huge  blocks  of  stores  and  offices.  I  found  Schulz's 
shop  full  of  men  and  girls,  and  was  sent  up  into 
the  attic  to  find  the  man  himself. 

"So,  Schulz,  you  are  getting-  up  in  the  world," 
said  I. 

He,  of  course,  took  me  literally,  and  answered: 
"Yes,  my  business  has  increased  so  that  I  was 
crowded  out  of  the  shop,  and  about  six  weeks 
ago  I  had  this  place  fitted  up,  where  I  do  my  fine 
finishing.  You  see  I  have  had  this  large  window 
put  into  the  roof,  and  it  is  a  capital  place,  airy 
and  light;  only  now  that  summer  is  coming  I  find 
it  rather  hot  at  times." 

"Where  is  that  fine  piano-forte  that  I  hear?" 
"Just  across  the  alley.  Since  the  warm  weath- 
er came  on,  and  the  windows  are  open,  I  hear 
it  by  the  hour  together,  and  I  assure  you  it  is 
not  bad  playing.  It  comes  from  a  window  that 
you  can  see  just  down  there,  and  the  projecting 
roof  of  my  window  catches  the  sounds  as  they 
rise,  like  a  great  ear.  I  say,  Mr.  Brown,"  and 
Schulz  dropped  his  work  and  folded  his  arms,  for 
having  something  important  to  say,  he  could  not 
work  and  talk  too,  and  shaking  his  head  with  an 
air  of  wise  gravity,  "there's  something  there  I  can't 
quite  make  out.  Here,  I  will  swing  the  window 
so  as  to  throw  the  sun  down  there  —  now  look." 
He  made  way,  and  I  looked  directly  down, 
across  the  narrow  passage,  into  the  upper  part  of 
a  casement,  which  swung  back  in  the  European 
style,  and  which  was  now  open.  Against  the  wall 
on  the  right  stood  what  I  took  to  be  an  upright 
pianoforte  of  a  very  peculiar  from,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  a  Grand,  upon  which  a  young 
woman  was  playing.  Her  back  was  towards  me 
and  her  face  of  course  hidden;  but  there  was 
something   in   the    attitude,    in   the  motion    of  the 
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arms,  head,  hands,  which  —  was  it  imagination  ? 
—  reminded  me  of  the  blind  girl  of  Meske's  baths. 

"There,"  resumed  Schulz,  "you  would  take 
that  room  to  belong  to  that  house,  but  it  doesn't. 
It  has  a  separate  passage  and  entrance  running  up 
from  the  lane  below,  and  in  that  room  that  girl 
and  an  old  woman  live  all  alone,  and  the  girl 
is  blind." 

"What's  that?~Schulz,  blind?" 

"Yes ,  stone  blind  But  now  comes  the  curi- 
ous part.  Every  morning,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  a  splendid  looking  man " 

"A  tall,  grand  looking  man,  towards  fifty  years 
old,  with  a  long  black  beard ?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Schulz,  "a  handsome  young 
fellow,  with  a  moustache.  Well,  he  comes  there, 
takes  the  girl  down  the  lane  to  a  carriage  and 
drives  away.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
she  returns  and  plays  the  pianoforte  two  or  three 
hours,  as  now.  After  which  the  old  woman  brings 
her  tea.  A  few  times  in  the  evening,  when  the 
old  woman  has  come  into  the  room  with  a  light, 
I  have  watched  her  playing  apparently  on  the 
upright  instrument  against  the  wall,  but  I  have 
never  heard  anything.  I  have  only  noticed  this 
two  or  three  times,  for  they  seldom  have  a  light 
and  the  shutters  are  almost  always  carefully 
closed." 

While  Schulz  was  speaking  my  mind  had  rap- 
idly made  a  diagram  of  the  cluster  of  houses  be- 
fore me,  and  I  felt  very  sure  that  the  room  in 
which  the  pianist  sat  must  nearly  adjoin  Monsieur 
Paul's  exhibition  room. 

"What  time  is  it,  Schulz  ?" 

"Half  past  four." 

"Half  past  four,  five,  six;  an  hour  and  a  half 
good,"  cried  I,  and  forgetting  all  about  Whitney's 
books,  I  caught  my  hat,  and  saying    to    the   book- 
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binder,  who  was  all  astonishment  at  my  sudden 
excitement:  "I'll  be  here  again  in  an  hour."  I 
rushed  to  the  street,  jumped  into  the  first  omni- 
bus, and  was  soon  in  Eighteenth  Street. 

"Is  Mrs.  Van  Heid  in?" 

"Yes,  she  is  up  stairs,"  said  the  girl. 

"Tell  her  I  want  to  see  her,  at  once;  I'm  in 
the  most  tremendous  hurry." 

The  girl  smiled  and  ran  up  stairs,  and  I  stepped 
into  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Yan  Heid  may  have  been 
five  minutes  in  finishing  dressing  —  it  was  near 
their  dining  hour  —  but  it  seemed  to  me  ten  times 
as  long.  I  fidgetted  from  picture  to  picture,  turned 
over  the  music  on  the  pianoforte,  and  had  looked 
through  half  the  "Yiews  in  Berlin"  which  lay  on 
the  table. 

"Well,"  said  she,  as  she  entered. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Yan  Heid,  put  on  your  bonnet  and 
go  with  me  at  once.  The  mysterious  music  you 
know;  I  have  made  a  discovery;  don't  wait;  we 
"must  be  off." 

"But  it  is  just  dinner  time,  and  Mr.  Yan  Heid 
will  be  here  soon." 

"No  matter;  no  matter;  do  come,  there  is  a 
blind  girl  in  the  next  house  to  Paul's  rooms,  — 
and 

"What!"  she  almost  shrieked,  "a   blind   girl?" 

"Plays  the  piano  like  an  angel,"  said  I.  "Ah, 
what  a  fool  I  am  to  burst  out  so,  I  might  have  known 
better,"  added  I,  seeing  how  pale  she  grew.  She 
drank  a  glass  of  water,  sat  for  a  moment,  ran  up 
stairs,  and  returned  with  bonnet  and  shawl.  As 
we  came  into  the  street  an  empty  carriage  was 
passing;  I  hailed  it,  gave  the  coachman  the 
direction. 

"Now,"  said  I,  "drive  as  if  the  devil  was 
after  you." 

17 
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"I  guess  he's  goin'  as  a  passenger,"  grinned 
the  coachman. 

We  were  soon  at  Schulz's,  and  bidding  the 
carriage  wait,  I  led  the  way  at  once  up  into  his 
little  room  in  the  attic.  During  our  ride  I  had 
explained  all  to  Mrs.  van  Heid,  and  she  was  now 
a  great  deal  calmer  then  I  was  —  we  both  trem- 
bled. The  windows  were  still  open,  and  as  we 
entered  the  little  room  the  tones  of  the  pianoforte 
sounded  loud  and  clear.  "Hush,"  said  I  to  Schulz, 
"let  the  lady  come  to  the  window  —  in  all  prob- 
ability that  blind  girl  is  her  sister." 

"Du  lieber,  Grott!"  cried  Schulz,  as  he  made 
way,  "is  it  possible!" 

Mrs.  van  Heid  gave  but  a  glance  —  she  clasp- 
ed her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with 
an  expression  of  joy  and  thankfulness,  which  I 
cannot  describe.  Then  succeeded  an  expression  of 
trouble,  and  I  noticed  she  shuddered  at  some  thought,, 
which  came  into  her  mind.  Meantime  the  girl 
played  on  and  we  listened  in  silence.  I  had  drawn 
to  the  window  also  and  was  considering  what  to 
do  next.  But  Mrs.  van  Heid's  instinct  was  better 
than  my  reason,  for,  as  soon  as  the  last  chords  of 
the  piece,  which  the  girl  was  playing,  had  died 
away : 

"Pauline!"  she  cried.  The  blind  girl  started 
and  turned  toward  the  window. 

"Pauline!" 

The  girl  pressed  her  hands  against  her  brow  as 
if  bewildered,  sprang  forward,  her  face  now  flushed, 
now  pale,  then  spread  her  arms  as  if  to  clasp  her 
sister  to  her  bosom. 

"Pauline!"  repeated  my  companion,  in  a  voice 
almost  stifled  with  emotion.  But  the  blind  girl 
heard  it;  all  doubt  vanished.  She  clasped  her 
hands,  raised  her  sightless  eyes  towards  us  — 

"Oh  Hedwig!  Hedwig!  my  sister!" 
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We  were  soon  round  the  corner,  up  the  lane, 
and  at  the  door.  The  blind  girl  was  alone.  She 
drew  the  bolt  and  the  next  moment  she  was  on 
her  sister's  knees,  her  bosom  beating-  against  that 
of  Hedwig,  while  the  glad  tears  streamed  down 
their  cheeks  —  and  down  mine  too  —  for  that 
matter. 

While  they  sat  thus,  I  tore  a  leaf  from  my 
note  book  and  wrote  to  this  effect: 

"Monsieur  Paul  can  find  his  pianiste  at  the 
house  of  her  sister,  Mad.  van  Heid,  at  such  a 
number,  in  Eighteenth  St.'' 

"Come,"  said  Hedwig  at  length,  "come  home, 
Pauline." 

"Home!"  said  she. 

"Yes,  to  my  own  delightful  home,  where  Hein- 
rich  and  I  and  little  Marie  will  all  make  you  so 
happy." 

"Do  let  us  go,"  returned  she,  apparently,  in 
her  great  joy,  forgetful  of  the  existence  of  Mons. 
Paul  —  for  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner, 
which  betrayed  any  desire  to  leave  him —  her  ex- 
pressive features  spoke  only  of  her  delight  to  be 
again  with  her  sister. 

"But  old  G-retel  has  gone  out  and  we  must 
not  leave  anything  exposed,"  said  she. 

"Gretel  has  a  key,  has  she  not?" 

"Oh  yes." 

"Well,  here  is  another  hanging  by  the  latch, 
with  which  I  will  lock  the  door,  and  leave  it  where 
it  will  find  its  proper  owner." 

We  were  soon  in  the  carriage,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  key  and  my  note  at  Paul's  ticket  stand, 
we  drove  to  Eighteenth  St. 

That  evening  Monsieur  Paul's  exhibitions  ceased, 
and  disappointed  people  enough  were  turned  from 
the  door,  to  have  filled  a  larger  hall  than  his. 

17* 
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Next  day  came  old  Gretel  with  Pauline's 
trunk  and  clothes,  but  not  a  word  from  M.  Paul, 
"who,"  said  Gretel,  "smiled  wondrously,  and  just 
told  me  if  I  wished  to  go  to  Pauline  to  pack  up 
all  her  things  and  go.  And  so  I  did,  and  here 
I  am." 

Two  days  passed  in  the  affectionate  intercourse 
of  sisters  with  hardly  an  allusion  to  Monsieur  Paul 
and  Paulina's  recent  life;  but  on  the  third,  Hedwig 
besought  her  sister  to  give  her  the  history  of  the 
past  two  years.  To  understand  it,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  Paulina  was  gifted  by  nature 
with  a  most  powerful  talent  and  a  remarkable  taste 
for  music,  which  had  been  developed  and  strength- 
ened, by  her  want  of  sight  and  being  thrown 
upon  it  as  almost  her  only  resource  for  amusement, 
into  the  all-absorbing  passion  of  her  soul.  But  the 
means  of  the  bathhouse  keeper  were  not  sufficient 
to  give  her  the  instruction  she  needed,  and  thus 
she  had  been  forced  to  depend  upon  her  own 
taste  and  instinct  for  what  progress  she  had  made, 
except  for  the  occasional  hints  from  some  kind- 
hearted  musician  who,  after  a  bath,  would  devote 
a  few  moments  to  the  blind  girl. 

"Stepmother  was  not  cruel,  you  know,  Hed- 
wig," said  she,  "but  she  was  so  cold,  and  had  no 
fine  feelings,  and  did  not  care  for  music,  and  I  had 
to  knit,  knit,  knit  all  day  long,  for  I  could  do 
nothing  else  but  play  a  little,  and  I  must  do 
something,  she  said,  to  earn  my  bread.  So  not  long 
after  you  married  I  was  only  allowed  to  play  an 
hour  or  so  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  even 
then  I  had  to  play  mostly  pieces  I  had  learned, 
because,  as  she  said,  the  bath  customers  did  not 
like  to  hear  a  person  studying  out  new  pieces  from 
memory,  and  half  the  time  all  wrong.  So  I  was 
very  sad,  and  lonely,  and  unhappy.  Steinberg  used 
to  come  every  Saturday  to  the  bath " 
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"Steinberg?    who    is    Steinberg-?"    asked   Mrs. 
Van  Heid. 

"Paul  Steinberg,  with  whom  I  have  been." 
"Ah,  so,  Steinherg  is  the  name  then?" 
"Why  yes,  to  be  sure ;  and  when  he  came  he 
would  play  to  me  so  beautifully!  0,  if  you  could 
hear  him  play!  Then  he  began  to  come  oftener; 
and  he  saw  how  unhappy  I  was ;  and  how  I  longed 
to  become  a  good  player;  and  how  my  whole  soul 
was  wrapped  up  in  music.  One  evening  I  was  on 
the  balcony,  and  he  came  and  sat  down  by  me  and 
talked  a  long  time  about  music ;  you  have  no  idea, 
Hedwig,  how  he  can  talk  about  music !  Father  and 
stepmother  had  gone  out  Moabit,  and  there  we  sat 
until  almost  ten  o'clock.  Just  before  he  went  away 
he  said:  'Ah,  my  poor  Pauline,  if  you  could  trust 
me  and  go  with  me,  I  could  supply  you  with  the 
best  of  teachers,  and  who  knows  but  that  you  might 
become  as  wonderful  a  player  as  the  blind  Fraulein 
Paradies,  who  astonished  all  Europe  fifty  years 
ago.'  And  that  was  all  he  said  then;  but  it  put 
a  new  idea  into  my  mind,  and  as  I  sat  knitting 
hour  after  hour,  with  nothing  to  occupy  my  thoughts, 
and  at  the  same  time  having  such  a  hunger  and 
thirst  for  music,  his  words  would  go  over  and  over 
in  my  poor  little  head,  and  I  would  build  such 
beautiful  air  castles !  When  the  weather  and  water 
grew  warm  enough  for  the  great  swimming  baths, 
he  came  no  more  to  the  bath  house,  but  sometimes, 
when  little  Carl  led  me  out  into  the  Thiergarten, 
where  stepmother  sent  us  often  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  as  she  said,  and  I  sat  in  the  shade  knitting 
and  Carl  played  with  other  boys,  he  would  come 
and  sit  by  me,  and  tell  me  about  the  Paradies,  and 
Leopoldine  Blahetka,  and  Fraulein  Bellville,  and 
Clara  Schumann,  and  other  famous  women,  pianistes. 
He  explained  to  me  how  much  I  had  to  learn  and 
unlearn    before   I    should   be   able    to    extemporize 
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properly ;  and  at  other  times  described  the  wonder- 
ful music  which  they  performed  in  the  great  con- 
certs, oratorios  and  symphonies  and  concertos,  where 
you  know  we  never  had  money  to  go.  I  used  to 
pray  father  to  take  me  to  Liebig's  concerts,  and 
he  did  a  few  times,  and  there  I  heard  some  of 
Beethoven's  and  Mozart's  Symphonies.  They  made 
me  crazy.  Then  came  a  long  rain  storm ,  and  for 
more  than  two  weeks  I  did  not-  go  into  the  Thier- 
garten.  Stepmother  was  ungracious,  and  1  felt  so 
unhappy  and  so  holpless,  that  I  would  sit  and  cry, 
and  that  made  her  worse.  It  is  dreadful  to  be  a 
poor  blind  girl,  and  useless  to  everybody.  But  the 
glad  sun  came  again  and  one  morning  stepmother 
said  to  me :  'Get  you  out  into  the  Thiergarten  again, 
and  bring  home  a  pleasant  face.'  Carl  led  me  to 
one  of  the  benches  by  the  Goldfish  pond  and  left 
me  to  my  knitting  and  my  thoughts.  I  knew  his 
step,  Hedwig,  among  a  thousand,  and  it  was  as  if 
the  warm  sun  shone  all  through  and  through  me, 
when  he  came  and  said:  'So,  here  is  my  little 
friend.  Pauline,  once  more,'  and  sat  down  by  my 
side.  After  talking  some  time  he  told  me  he  was 
going  away  to  England.  Then  I  dropped  my  knit- 
ting and  trembled  all  over.  And  whes  he  went 
on  to  say  that  he  very  much  needed  some  one  to 
go  with  him  to  play  the  pianoforte,  for  he  was  to 
give  public  exhibitions,  then  I  trembled  all  the 
more.  At  last  he  spoke  very  seriously  and  earn- 
estly, and  told  me  if  I  would  go  with  him,  he 
would  be  father  and  brother  to  me,  that  I  should 
never  know  want,  should  always  have  the  best 
music,  have  the  best  instruction  money  could  get, 
everything  that,  with  my  simple  tastes,  my  heart 
could  wish.  'But  I  cannot  go  with  you  alone,'  said 
I.  'Certainly  not,'  said  he,  and  leaving  me  a  few 
minutes,  he  returned  with  old  Grretel,  the  very 
old  Gretel  now  here,    and  as  soon  as  I  heard  her 
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kind  voice,  and  felt  the  warmth  and  kindly  pres- 
sure of  her  hard  hand,  I  knew  I  could  trust  her. 
When  it  was  time  to  go  home,  he  said ;  'and  you  will 
go  with  us,  Pauline?'  'Yes,'  said  I.  Then  he  took 
my  hands  in  his,  and  said  solemnly:  'God  do  so 
to  me,  and  more  also,  if  ever  harm  come  to  you 
through  me!' " 

"Has  no  harm  come  to  you,  my  sister?"  asked 
Mrs.  Van  Heid.  Something  in  the  tone  with  which 
this  was  said  struck  the  blind  girl. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Hedwig,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Mrs.  Van  Heid  did  not  press  the  question,  but 
turned  it. 

"Have  you  always  been  happy?  no  misfortune, 
no  harm  come  to  you?"  said  she. 

"Nobody  could  be  happier?  But  you  have  in- 
terrupted my  story." 

The  substance  of  the  remainder  of  Pauline's 
story  was  this :  A  few  evenings  after  this  inter- 
view in  the  Thiergarten,  Steinberg  received  Pauline 
from  the  balcony  into  a  boat,  crossed  the  river, 
and  putting  her  into  a  carriage  with  old  G-retel, 
left  Berlin.  By  driving  to  a  small  unimportant 
station  upon  the  railroad,  and  by  taking  tickets  for 
only  short  distances  in  the  way  trains,  and,  some 
miles  from  the  boundary,  leaving  the  railroad  al- 
together, Mons.  Paul  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
passport  officers,  and  getting  his  companions  upon 
a  vessel  bound  for  Hull.  During  more  than  a  year's 
stay  in  England,  the  party  was  alternately  in  Lon- 
don and  in  the  country.  In  London  Pauline  was 
instructed  by  the  best  teachers  and  heard  music,  as 
had  been  promised  her.  In  the  country  she  played 
at  Steinberg's  exhibitions  and  proved  a  great  attrac- 
tion. Meantime  he  had  devised  a  plan  for  adding 
an  entirely  new  feature  to  them.  To  this  end  he 
had  paid  particular  attention  to    the    cultivation    of 
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Pauline's  talent  for  extemporaneous  playing,  and  in 
the  selection  of  pieces  which  she  committed  to 
memory  he  had  always  this  end  in  yiew. 

"After  rather  more  than  a  year  had  passed," 
continued  Pauline,  "he  began  to  talk  of  coming 
to  America.  In  America ,  he  said ,  I  should  not 
have  to  play  in  public,  but  in  my  own  room,  for 
he  had  devised  a  plan  by  which  it  would  sound 
to  the  audience  just  the  same.  The  only  difficulty 
was  how  to  let  me  know  when  and  what  to  play, 
and  when  I  extemporized  to  know  what  character 
to  give  my  improvisations.  On  this  we  worked  a 
long  time.  I  remember  we  were  in  a  cottage  near 
Hampstead  —  by  London,  you  know  —  once  for 
six  weeks,  and  hardly  went  out  of  the  house,  we 
were  so  busy  upon  this.  But  we  conquered  at  last." 

"And  how  was  it  finally  done?"  asked  Mrs. 
Van  Heid. 

"You  must  ask  him  about  that,  it  is  his  secret, 
I  have  no  right  to  tell.  So  at  last  all  was  ready 
and  we  came  to  New  York." 

"But  why  have  you  never  sought  us  out?" 
asked  her  sister. 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  Pauline.  "Perhaps 
he  did  not  know  where  you  lived,  or  was  not  yet 
ready;  he  used  to  speak  of  you  sometimes.  I 
don't  know." 


Whether  it  was  wise  just  then  to  have  caused 
Pauline  thus  to  dwell  upon  the  last  two  years,  is 
a  question.  But  thus  vividly  recalled  to  mind,  it 
was  clear  that  Pauline  began  to  banish  her  newly 
found  sister  from  her  thoughts.  She  became 
restless  and  uneasy.  The  pianoforte  ceased  to  have 
charms  for  her,  and  before  the  week  was  out, 
the  change  in  her  became  very    apparent.     To   her 
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sister  she  made  no  allusion  to  Paul  —  or  Stein- 
berg, rather  —  but  with  old  G-retel,  she  would 
talk  of  him  and  of  the  scenes  through  which  thev 
had  passed,  or  sit  alone  buried  in  thought,  yet 
with  that  listening  expression  which  is  so  common 
on  the  faces  of  the  blind,  who  can  only  perceive 
the  approach  of  friends  through  the  sense  of  hearing. 
At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  we  began  to  feel  anxious 
about  her.  Van  Heid  shook  his  head,  wished  that 
Paul  would  make  known  his  whereabouts  —  "for," 
said  he,  "this  will  never  do,  the  girl  is  in  love 
with  him,  and  will  go  crazy  at  this  rate." 

But  Paul  came  not,  wrote  not,  gave  us  no  hint. 
His  transparency  disappeared  with  the  departure 
■of  Pauline,  and  his  premises  were  advertised  to 
let.  We  may  have  met  him  a  dozen  times  in  the 
street,  but  without  his  false  beard,  in  a  different 
dress,  and  with  his  hat  on,  how  could  we  know 
him? 

I  was  at  my  desk  in  the  office  one  evening, 
busied  in  the  mountain  of  "exchanges"  which  a 
dozen  mail  routes  had  brought  from  all  points  of 
the  compass,  when  Van  Heid  came  in  and  laid  a 
letter  in  G-erman  before  me.  It  was  from  Stein- 
berg. It  was  short  and  respectful ,  simply  asking 
permission  to  call  at  his  house  next  morning  at 
ten  o'clock  to  see  him,  and  closing  with  an  urgent 
request  that  he  would  not  mention  his  coming, 
nor  even  hint  at  it  to  any  member  of  his  family. 

"What  answer  have  you  sent?"  I  asked. 

"What  could  I,  under  the  circumstances,  but 
that  I  would  receive  him  with  great  pleasure,  and 
that  I  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  his  request  for  se- 
crecy? JSTow,  my  dear  Brown,  I  want  you  to  be 
there,  if  you  can.  Suppose  you  drop  in  acciden- 
tally, half  an  hour  before,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  you  could  manage  to  bring  up  the  Profes- 
sor's daughter  with  you." 
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"Certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

Next  morning,  on  my  way  up  town,  I  stepped 
in  at  the  Professor's,  and  the  young  lady  at  once 
accepted  my  invitation  to  make  a  call  with  me 
upon  our  friends,  the  Van  Heids.  Yan  was  busy 
writing  in  his  library,  and  we  sat  chatting  with 
his  wife,  by  the  back  windows  of  the  parlor  which 
opened  out  upon  a  few  square  feet  of  garden. 
Poor  Pauline,  the  change  in  whose  appearance 
was  very  striking,  sat  sad  and  silent  a  little  apart. 
Precisely  at  the  hour  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
house,  and  the  servant  immediately  afterward 
showed  a  stranger  into  the  library. 

"Some  one  must  have  important  business  with 
Heinrich,"  said  Mrs.  Yan  Heid,  "not  to  wait  for 
him    at   the    store.     One    of  his  partners,  perhaps." 

Pauline  knew  better.  I,  only,  sat  so  as  to 
watch  the  expression  of  her  face,  but  I  saw  that 
she  recognized  the  footstep;  and  the  faint  murmur 
of  men's  voices,  which  came  to  our  ears,  was  suffi- 
cient for  her  sensitive  organ  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ferent speakers  with  absolute  certainty.  She  sat 
perfectly  still,  with  her  lips  a  little  apart,  her  ear 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  library,  pale  as 
marble.  Meantime,  utterly  unconscious  that  the 
"moment  was  big  with  fate,"  the  young  women 
chatted  on,  I  occasionally  throwing  in  a  word  to 
keep  their  thoughts  occupied  and  their  attention 
away  from  Paulina. 

Some  fifteen  minutes  passed  and  we  heard  the 
gentlemen  leave  the  library.  Pauline  pressed  her 
hands  together,  but  sat  just  so  silent,  a  shade  paler, 
if  that  was  possible. 

"There  goes  Heinrich's  visitor,"  said  Mrs.  Van 
Heid.  "Now  they  are  stopping  at  the  door,  having 
as  many  'last  words  and  dying  speeches'  as  Hein- 
rich laughs  at  you  and  me  so  about.  I  declare 
they  are  coming  into   the   parlor,   and    I    certainly 
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am   not   fit  to  see  a  stranger.  What  does  Heinrich 
mean  ?" 

Van  Heid  opened  the  door  and  ushered  a  fine 
looking-  young"  man  of  some  thirty  years  into  the 
room  — 

"Herr  Paul  Steinberg." 

Steinberg  silently  bowed,  and  we,  except  Pau- 
line, rose  and  also  in  silence  bowed  in  return.  He 
merely  glanced  at  us  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
blind  girl,  whose  agitation  was  piteous  to  see.  But 
in  his  eyes  we  all  read  that  he  deeply,  passiona- 
tely returned  her  love. 

"Paulinchen !"  was  the  first  word  he  spake, 
and  it  came  from  his  lips  lingeringly,  invitingly,  as 
only  such  a  German  word  ean. 

Paulina  turned  restlessly  from  side  to  side, 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples,  then  to  her 
breast,  as  if  to  prevent  its  bursting,  but  said  not 
a  word. 

"Paulinchen  !'"  Then  another  moment  of  hesi- 
tation, a  short  panting  sigh,  almost  a  gasp,  as 
if  for  air,  and  she  sprang  across  the  room  and  si- 
lently threw  herself  upon  his  bosom.  He  drew 
his  right  arm  about  her,  smoothed  back  the  curls 
from  her  fair  forehead  with  the  other  hand,  and 
looked  into  her  sightless  eyes  with  a  wbole  world 
of  proud,  triumphant  love  and  tender  affection  in 
his  own.     How  grand  and  noble  he  looked! 

Of  course  the  two  women  began  to  cry  — 
they  always  will,  you  know,  in  such  cases  —  and, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Van  and  I  felt  a  little 
spooney  ourselves ,  just  for  sympathy.  At  last 
Monsieur  Paul  looked  round  upon  us  again. 

"I  appeal  to  you  all ;  has  not  Pauline  here,  in 
my  arms,  found  her  home  ?  When  I  first  saw  her," 
added  he,  after  a  pause,  ashe  was  unhappy.  I  pro- 
mised to    make  her  happy.     Have  I    not   done  so? 
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And,  Madam,  is  she  not  as  pure  and  innocent  as 
when  you  last  saw  her?" 

"That  she  is,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Yan  Heid. 

"Originally  my  only  object  was  —  I  am  now 
ashamed  and  sad  to  confess  it"  —  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  corroborated  his  words  —  "to 
make  a  speculation  of  her  talents.  But  I  have 
learned  to  love  her  as  my  own  soul,  and  would 
gladly  have  her  with  me  forever." 

After  another  pause,  no  one  speaking,  he  con- 
tinued; "I  have  taken  berths  in  the  California 
steamship,  which  sails  this  afternoon,  for  myself 
and  wife  and  her  companion." 

At  the  word  wife ,  Pauline  uttered  a  cry  and 
shrank  from  his  breast;  he  smiled,  pressed  her  more 
closely  to  himself,  and  said: 

"Fear  nothing,  Paulinchen,  if  you  do  not  oc- 
cupy my  wife's  berth,  it  will  remain  empty."  Then 
addressing  Mrs.  Yan  Heid  again,  he  said:  "Your 
husband,  Madam,  knows  my  pecuniary  resources 
and  is  satisfied.  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should 
not  become  the  legal  protector  of  this  dear  child?" 

There  could  be  none. 

"Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  Paulinchen?" 

"If  I  do  not,  I  shall  die." 

Well,  it  was  of  no  use  to  struggle  against  it 
—  I  suppose  it  was  because  1  was  ill  and  my 
nervous  system  sadly  weakened  —  but  I  dropped 
into  a  chair  and  wept  like  an  old  fool.  Yan  threw 
open  a  shutter  and  beckoned,  where  upon  some  one 
left  the  carriage  and  soon  entered  the  room.  The 
stranger  Avas  introduced  to  us  as  a  magistrate,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  in  presence  of  us  as  witnesses, 
Monsieur  Paul  and  the  creator  of  his  Mysterious 
Music  became  husband  and  wife. 

During  the  few  hours  which  remained  before 
we    bade    them    farewell    on    board   the    steamship, 
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the  good  impressions  which  Steinberg  had  at  first 
made  upon  us,  were  stregthened  to  a  marvellous 
degree.  Of  the  vast  flood  of  talk  which  filled  those 
hours,  I  record  these  few  words:  — 

"But  how  youDg  you  look!"  said  Mrs.  van 
Heid,  "I  thought  on  that  evening  you  were  a  man 
of  fifty." 

"Why,  you  would  not  have  a  sorcerer  appear 
like  a  young  fellow,  would  you,  when  a  big  beard 
and  a  little  making  up  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  him  as  imposing  as  one  of  Belshazzar's  ma- 
gicians' ?■ 

"Do  you  know  you  have  to  answer  for  a  great 
deal  of  disturbed^sleep,  and  a  great  many  horrid 
dreams  since  that  evening?"  returned  she. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  —  but  it  is  rather 
a  compliment,  too.  The  truth  is  that  I  half  sus- 
pected you  to  be  Pauline's  sister  from  a  certain  fam- 
ily resemblance  which  my  eye  caught  as  it  first 
fell  upon  your  party.  I  am  quite  unable  to  ex- 
plain what  motive  I  had,  but  i  felt  curious  to  see 
how  strong  a  power  I  could  exert  over  your  imag- 
ination ,  and  exerted  my  utmost  skill  in  acting  my 
part,  and  in  the  selection  of  pieces  for  Pauline  to 
play.  I  am  sorry  it  turned  out  so  unluckily  for 
you  —  and  for  the  Sorcerer  —  perhaps  not,  though, 
for  the  lover  —  ah,  Paulinchen?" 

"But  how  could  you  inform  Paulina  so  exactly 
what  you  wished  her  to  play? 

"Married  people  have  a  right  to  their  own 
secrets  havn't  they,  Paulinchen?  and  that  is  ours," 
he  replied  with  a  smile. 

Before  I  left  New  York  to  bring  my  poor  worn 
out  body  to  Hildale ,  to  die  m  the  house  of  my 
fathers,  I  went   over   to  Staten  Island  to  spend   a 
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few  days  with  my  friends,  the  Van  Heids,  who  had 
removed  thither.  One  evening,  as  Yan  came  in 
from  the  city,  he  handed  a  small  package  to  his 
wife.  She  opened  it  and  found  a  box.  In  the 
box,  packed  in  cotton,  was  an  exquisitely  wrought 
cup  of  gold,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  German: 
"Pauline  to  Hedwig." 

"Have  you  no  letters?" 

"Yes,  Steinberg  writes  that  he  has  gone  into 
business,  and  is  making  money  hand  over  hand. 
San  Francisco,  he  says,  is  the  place  for  that,  and 
he  advises  me  to  come  and  join  him,  but  I  think, 
Hedwig,  Sew  York  is  good  enough  for  us." 

"But  Heinrich,  is  there  nothing  for  me?" 

"What  an  insatiable  Hedwig,  this !  Is  not  the 
cup  enough?  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  anything  in 
my  pocketbook." 

He  opened  it  and  handed  his  wife  a  small  slip 
of  paper,  on  which  was  written  in  pencil,  in  the 
large  irregular  characters  of  a  blind  person:  — 

"Theure,  liebe  Hedwig  —  du  kannst  es  nicht 
denken  —  ich  bin  so  gliicklich. 

Deine  Pauline. 

Dear  beloved  Hedwig,  thou  canst  not  imagine 
it  —  I  am  so  happy.     Thy  Pauline. 


Note.  The  following  passage  from  "Zamminer;  Die 
Musik  unci  die  Musikalwchen  Instrumente ,"  &c.  8vo. 
Giessen.  1855 ,  translated  from  p.  83 — a  work  which  has 
appeared  since  the  death  of  my  friend  Brown  —  will 
explain  the  scientific  principle  on  which  Mons.  Paul  based 
his  mysterious  music. 

"The  main  body  of  tone  in  the  pianoforte,  as  in  all 
string  instruments,  proceeds  from  the  sounding  board. 
No  more  direct  proof  of  this  could  be  imagined  than 
that  which  Pellisor  has  given.  All  the  strings  with  the 
bridge  of  a  grand  pianoforte,    were  taken  out  of  the  in- 
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strument  and  strung  in  a  perpendicular  position  upon 
the  wall  of  a  room.  By  means  of  an  action  like  that 
of  an  upright  pianoforte,  they  were  put  in  vibration.  A 
strip  of  pine  board  was  carried  through  the  wall  from 
the  bridge  to  the  sounding  board  of  the  grand  piano- 
forte in  another  room.  Here  we  heard  the  music  in  full 
tones,  while  the  performer  himself  was  sensible  of  but  a 
gentle,  hardly  audible,  buzzing  of  the  strings." 


tM 


The  Philister's  Reminiscence. 

A  right  pleasant  week  of  this  delicious  Sep- 
tember weather  have  I  spent  here  in  old  Frankfort 
on  the  Main.  I  have  renewed  my  acquaintance 
with  all  the  interesting  places  mentioned  in  "Hy- 
perion," and  have  gaped,  stared,  approved  and  dis- 
approved, in  all  due  regard  to  red- covered  Murray 
—  equal  to  any  London  cockney  of  the  first  water, 
I  have  heard  Roger  in  La  Dame  Blanche  —  he 
singing  in  French  and  the  others  in  German  —  a 
pleasing  and  effective  arrangement  —  but  what  a 
singer  and  actor  he!  And  yesterday  afternoon  the 
"Caecilia  Yerein"  gave  Handel's  "Messiah."  A  fine 
chorus  that,  and  the  solos  good;  but  Handel's  music 
never  produces  its  full  effect  upon  me,  as  performed 
in  Germany,  either  owing  to  its  translated  text, 
or  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  the  traditions, 
or,  what  seems  more  probable,  that  the  great  com- 
poser had  caught  a  certain  English  spirit ;  which 
his  continental  performers  cannot  feel,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  express. 

After  the  concert  I  rambled  for  an  hour  in 
the  beautiful  public  grounds,  which  now  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  old  imperial 
city,  and  then  returned  to  "mine  inn,"  to  take 
"mine  ease."     In  the  public  room,  sitting  at  a  table 
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by  the  window,  I  sipped  my  "schoppen"  of  Mosel, 
as  lazy  and  comfortable  and  careless  and  easy  as 
the  finest  old  Philister  of  them  all.  Why  not? 
Must  I  keep  up  my  American  hurry  and  fidget 
and  worry  and  fuss,  and  not  be  contented  without 
making  myself  as  miserable  in  a  quiet  Grerman  inn, 
as  in  our  national  caravansaries  ?  Gott  bewahr  ! 
By  and  by  comes  in  a  tall,  stout,  rosy-faced  old 
gentleman,  who  glances  round  the  room,  nods  to 
two  or  three  individuals,  and  then  with  a  pleasant 
"Guten  Abend!"  takes  a  chair  at  my  table,  and 
calls  for  his  Schoppen  Wein.  Before  taking  his 
pinch,  he  passes  me  his  snuff-box.  Of  course  I 
return  his  politeness  by  taking  a  pinch  myself  and 
sneeze  some  six  times  in  consequence.  And  then 
we  chat  as  if  we  were  old  acquaintances. 

Some  time  I  must  write  a  eulogy  upon  Phi- 
lister  life  in  these  quiet  little  German  inns,  with 
their  jolly  old  habitues  playing  dominoes  and  "sixty- 
six,"  smoking  their  long  pipes,  and  sipping  their 
wine  —  but  not  now. 

JSow  comes  in  a  little,  black-eyed,  nervous 
old  fellow,  whom  the  jolly  old  landlord  receives 
as  an  honored  guest,  and  who,  after  disposing  of 
his  thin  overcoat,  and  giving  his  order  for  a  cutlet 
and  a  Schoppen  Frodheimer,  comes  up  and  shakes 
hands  with  my  stout  gentleman. 

"Good  evening,  Herr  Bok,"  says  the  little  man. 

"Good  evening,  Herr  B,echnungsrath,"  returns 
the  other.  "So  you  have  come  down  from  Melheim 
to  hear  oratorio." 

"Always,  when  they  sing  Handel  —  my  idol, 
you  know." 

"Ah,  a  heavenly  performance !"  says  Herr  Bok. 

"Very    good,    very    good,    but     the    contralto 

18 
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singer  wanted  feeling.  I  shall  never  hear  true 
feeling  in  that  part  again!"  and  the  little  man 
drank  off  his  glass,  sighed,  nodded  his  head  like  a 
porcelain  mandarin,  and  pursed  up  his  lips  as  who 
should  say  "there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about 
it"  —  then  suddenly  turned  to  me;  "Englander, 
mem  HefrV  "No,  Sir,"  said  I.  "French  perhaps?" 
"No,  Sir."  "Not  a  Russian?"  No,  Sir,  an  Ameri- 
can." "So-o-o-o-o!  Long  here?"  "In  Germany, 
some  time."     "You  find  our  language  rather  difficult 

—  not  so?"  "Yes,  rather,"  then  again  to  Herr 
Bok,   as  if  no    such   person  as  I  were  in  existence 

—  "No,  I  shall  never  hear  true  feeling  in  that 
part  again !  never !  never !  never !" 

His  cutlet  came,  and  the  little  man  devoted  himself 
for  the  next  half  hour  to  his  supper,  chatting  in 
the  mean  time  upon  all  sorts  of  topics,  changing 
them  in  the  most  abrupt  manner,  and  keeping  me 
in  a  constant  query,  whether  the  little  man  was 
all  right  in  the  attic. 

The  waiter  cleared  the  table,  brought  another 
Schoppen,  the  little  man  lighted  his  pipe,  smoked 
in  silence  a  few  minutes,  and  then  addressed  me 
again : 

"No,  I  shall  never  hear  that  part  with  real 
feeling  again:  Shall  I  tell  you  the  story  Herr 
Amerikaner  ?" 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  Mein  Herr," 
said  I. 

"You  have  heard  of  Thibaut?" 

"Thibaut,  the  great  civil  law  professor,  over 
here  at  Heidelberg  ?     Yes." 

"Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  of  his  work  on 
'the  Purity  of  the  Tone-Art?'" 
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"Yes,  I  have  it,  and  'Nageli's  replies  to  it, 
also." 

"Nageli  me  no  Nagelis,"  said  he,  "Thibaut's 
book,  that  is  a  book !  It  set  us  all  to  singing*  the 
'Messiah.'  Ach,  du  lieber  Gottl  I  was  a  young 
man  then,  and  had  studied  with  him  and  sung  in 
the  chorus  in  his  house.  When  the  book  came  out  I  was 
already  in  Melheim,  and  it  made  such  a  sensation  that 
we  formed  a  singing  union  for  the  study  of  Handel's 
music,  and  took  up  the  'Messiah.'  There  was  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  'Men's  Vocal  Union/ 
and  the  best  boy  altos  of  the  Gymnasium  and  all 
the  best  amateur  singers  of  the  town.  We  had  a 
hundred  voices,  good.  In  time  it  was  thoroughly 
rehearsed  and  we  prepared  to  sing  it  in  public. 
We  had  a  good  soprano,  a  good  tenor,  and  as  to 
the  bass  solos,  I  took  them  myself — in  those  days 
I  could  sing  a  little  myself.  Nicht  xwahr .  Herr 
BoW 

Herr  Bok  nodded  a  very  strong    affirmative. 

The  little  man  hummed  a  few  bars  of  "Why 
do  the  nations"  and  then,  shaking  his  head  with 
such  a  comical  expression  of  sorrow  that  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  countenance,  continued: 

"But  where  to  find  a  contralto  for  those  soul- 
touching  solos?  Where  to  find  a  voice  full,  deep, 
and  overflowing  with  pathos  and  sympathy,  that 
could  discourse  adequately  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
Son  of  Man!  I  went  to  Heidelberg.  I  wrote  to 
Frankfort,  but  in  vain.  I  was  in  despair.  I  saw 
no  way  but  to  give  those  numbers  to  one  of  our 
boys,  which  would  have  secured  a  technically  cor- 
rect performance,  but  one  as  cold  and  unsympathetic 
as  correct.  The  directors  of  the  Society  were  very 
well  satisfied  with  this  arrangement,  but  it  grated 
harshly  upon  my  feelings.  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it. 

18* 
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"Well,  we  engaged  a  director  and  an  orches- 
tra and  appointed  the  day  of  performance,  some 
four  weeks  later. 

"Mean  time  legal  business  called  me  to  a  do- 
main upon  the  Neckar,  a  day's  journey  from  Mel- 
heim,  and  detained  me  there  several  days.  The 
first  night  I  dreamed  that  the  day  of  performance 
had  come,  and  that  all  went  well,  the  boy  contralto 
and  all,  until  at  the  close  of  the  chorus,  'Behold  the 
Lamb  of  Grod,'  the  conductor  looked  about  in  vain  for 
the  boy  who  was  to  sing  the  next  air.  I  could  see 
myself  standing  at  the  head  of  the  basses,  in  an 
excitement  increasing  every  moment,  and  spreading 
through  the  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  extending  to 
the  audience  below.  Then  the  fantastic  confusion 
of  a  dreadful  dream  followed,  of  which  I  remember 
nothing  distinctly,  and  then  I  found  myself  unac- 
countably standing  in  the  open  air.  I  was  upon 
Calvary  weeping,  as  a  female  form,  in  a  nun's  dress, 
pointed  to  a  cross  and  sang  in  accents  of  super- 
human sorrow:  'He  was  despised  and  rejected  of 
men!'  As  I  awoke  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard 
a  faint  echo  of  these  tones  dying  away  upon  the 
midnight  air. 

"The  next  night  the  dream  in  substance  re- 
turned, but  I  awoke  with  the  first  note  of  the  nun, 
and  heard  distinctly  through  the  open  casement  the 
voice  I  had  so  vainly  sought  —  full,  mellow,  touch- 
ing —  chanting  an  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin. 
As  midnight  struck  the  voice  ceased. 

"The  next  day  I  could  hardly  attend  to  my 
business.  The  voice  haunted  me.  I  scanned  the 
faces  of  my  hostess  and  her  two  grown-up  daugh- 
ters; two  young  women  upon  a  visit  from  Prank- 
fort;  the  governess  of  the  younger  children.  Neither 
of  them  could   be    the  singer.     I    talked   about  the 
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family,  but  could  hear  of  no  member  whom  I  had 
not  seen.  At  table  I  turned  the  conversation  upon 
music  and  in  the  evening"  Ave  had  a  family  concert. 
x4.ll  took  part.  Poh!  mere  dilettantism  —  and  yet 
good  enough.  I  could  have  enjoyed  it  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.     That  voice  was  not  there. 

"That  evening"  I  sat  at  my  window,  and  wai- 
ted for  the  evening-  hymn.  Five  minutes  to  twelve 
—  and  I  heard  it  sweetly  swelling*,  soft  and  clear. 
I  leaned  out  of  the  window,  but  could  by  no  effort 
decide  whence  it  came.  It  seemed  to  float  down- 
ward to  me,  as  from  the  heavens,  pure,  divine, 
holy.     Was  it  of  earth?   I  grew  superstitious. 

"The  next  day  at  table  I  made  the  proposed 
performance  of  the  'Messiah'  the  topie  of  conver- 
sation, and  my  host  and  his  family,  who  had  read 
Thibaut's  work,  decided  at  once  to  visit  Mehlheim 
upon  the  occasion.  I  had  thus  an  opportunity  to 
speak  of  our  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  alto  solos, 
and  keeping"  the  unknown  songstress  of  the  night 
in  view,  I  described  the  person  we  needed.  I  did 
not  speak  of  what  I  had  heard  directly,  but  saw 
no  evidence  that  my  description  had  called  up  any 
associations  in  the  mind  of  any  one  present.  It 
was  very  mysterious.  The  family  was  Roman  Ca- 
tholic in  faith,  and  the  priest  of  the  village  dined 
with  them  this  day.  I  found  him  an  affable,  agree- 
able man,  a  lover  of  music  and  particularly  interes- 
ted in  that  of  the  church. 

"Towards  evening"  I  walked  with  him  to  a 
height,  whence  we  had  a  glorius  view  of  the  Neckar 
valley.  In  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  related 
to  him  my  dream,  and  how  I  had  been  wrought 
upon  by  the  voice. 

"'I)id  you  only  dream  this?'  asked  he. 

"'The  next  night  and  the  next  it  was  no 
dream,'  said  I. 
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"We  walked  on  some  time  in  silence. 

"'But  about  this  Oratorio  —  under  whose 
auspices?  the  object  of  it  and  so  forth/  said  her 
at  length. 

"  'It  is  to  be  given  in  the  cathedral,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  and  reverend  clergy,  and 
the  proceeds  are  to  go  to  the  convent  of  Marien- 
walde/  I  replied. 

"'Here  is  the  best  point  of  view  for  this  part 
of  the  valley/  said  he,   changing  the  conversation, 

"When  we  parted  upon  our  return,  as  he  bade 
me  good-night,  he  said:  'And  you  think  that  voice 
such  as  you  need? 

"  'Indeed  I  do   —  I   never  heard  the  like !' 
"That  night  I  heard  no   evening  hymn. 

"Upon  reaching  Melheim  three  days  later,  I 
found  a  letter  from  my  priest,  containing  a  request 
that  I  should  send  him  a  copy  of  the  'Messiah,  if 
one  could  be  obtained,  with  the  remark:  cEs  ist 
vielleicht  dock  Rath  zu  schaffen  —  there  may  pos- 
sibly, after  all ,  be  a  way.  I  sent  him  one  by  the 
next  post. 

"Our  rehearsals  went  on,  a  boy  as  usual  ta- 
king the  alto  solos.  At  one  of  them,  a  week  be- 
fore the  performance,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my 
priest,  as  he  was  passing  out  of  the  hall,  but  was 
unable  to  find  him  afterward.  A  note  next  morn- 
ing informed  me  that  the  singer  would  be  present. 
Our  conductor  had  much  to  say  of  the  necessity  of 
her  appearance  at  least  at  the  final  rehearsal,  and 
I  wrote  to  the  priest  to  that  effect.  'Fear  not/ 
was  his  answer;  'she  needs  no  rehearsals,  let  your 
orchestra  be  firm,  all  will  go  rightly.' 

"The  time  of  the  performance  came.  It  was 
a  delightful  afternoon,  and  the  huge  church  was 
filled.     A    temporary    platform    had    been    added  to 
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the  organ  gallery,  where  our  forces  were  mustered. 
All  was  ready ,  except  our  promised  solo  singer. 
The  committee  of  the  Society  was  at  its  wits'  end. 
18  o  one  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  I  was  upon 
thorns.  Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed.  The 
conductor  called  the  boy  soloist  to  his  side  and  took 
his  place.  He  waved  his  baton,  and  the  first  per- 
formance of  Handel's  immortal  Oratorio  in  that  part 
of  the  land  began.  Overture,  recitative,  air,  chorus 
.and  so  on  followed  in  order,  and  the  vast  audience 
felt  them  as  a  new  revelation  of  the  power  and 
grandeur,  the  beauty  arid  heavenly  serenity  of  sacred 
music.  In  cities  where  the  high  mass  is  sung  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath  by  an  adequate  choir,  the  taste 
even  of  the  peasant  is  insensibly  cultivated  to  the 
extent  of  appreciating,  even  at  first  hearing  music 
which  otherwise  would  be  beyond  his  reach.  But 
for  an  audience  like  that  which  filled  the  edifice 
now,  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  masses  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  and  the  other  great  composers,  who  have 
written  for  our  church ,  the  'Messiah'  was  an  aes- 
thetic and  intellectual  treat  of  the  highest  order. 

"We  rose  to  sing  the  chorus,  'And  he  shall 
purify,'  and  still  our  expected  singer  had  not  appear- 
ed. But  before  we  closed  a  form  glided  down  the 
platform  to  the  conductor's  side.  It  was  a  young 
woman,  at  the  most,  nineteen  years  of  age,  tall 
and  of  exquisite  proportions,  a  face  not  perfect  in 
its  features,  but  rendered  inexpressibly  beautiful 
—  though  very  pale  —  by  its  rapt  and  holy  ex- 
pression, which  spoke  even  more  plainly  than  the 
dress  and  the  small  crucifix  at  her  side  of  a  life 
of  devotion  and  religious  contemplation. 

Her  appearance  seemed  as  unearthly  to  me  as 
the  tones  of  her  voice  had  sounded  at  midnight 
upon  the  domain.  A  single  timid  glance  around 
her    and    upon    the    conductor,    and  from  that  mo- 
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ment  she  seemed,  though  with  us,  not  of  us.  The 
chorus  closed,  and  silence  —  that  awful  silence  of 
a  multitude,  which  finds  expression  in  Art  only  in 
the  pianissimo  of  an  immense  choral  force — ensued 
for  a  moment.  Every  eye  in  the  vast  audience, 
every  eye  in  the  choir,  was  fixed  upon  that  statue- 
like figure,  as  the  momentary  stillness  was  broken 
by  the  soft  introductory  chord  of  the  organ,  and 
the  divine  promise :  'Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive, 
and  bear  a  Son!'  was  recited  in  tones  so  clear  and 
distinct,  though  not  loud,  as  to  penetrate  into  every 
nook  and  corner,  floating  away  among  the  arches 
and  vaultings  of  the  cathedral.  Each  tone  spoke  of 
confidence  mounting  up  to  the  certainty  of  perfect 
faith  —  was  pervaded  by  the  very  spirit  of  ancient 
prophecy.  And  what  divine  joy,  what  glorious 
triumph,  in  every  tone  of  the  air  which  followed : 
'Oh,  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings!' 

"As  she  went  on,  a  faint  flush  began  to  over- 
spread her  pale  cheeks.  The  spirit  of  the  music 
was  mastering  her.  It  was  evident  enough  that 
this  was  ail  new  to  her,  and  wrought  upon  her,, 
down  to  the  very  dephts  of  her  nature. 

"She  closed  her  air,  took  the  seat  provided 
for  her,  bowed  her  head,  and  hid  her  face.  But 
when  we  rose  to  sing  the  chorus,  'Eor  unto  us/ 
that  climax  hardly  equalled  in  all  music,  she  rose 
suddenly,  stepped  to  the  ranks  of  the  altos,  and 
with  streaming  eye  and  quivering  lip ,  gave  vent 
to  the  emotion  which  was  fast  overcoming  her,  by 
joining  in  with  her  noble  voice.  From  this  moment 
she  joined  in  all  the  choruses,  with  a  firmness  and 
decision  which  added  infinitely  to  the  success  of 
our  performance.  It  was  wonderful.  When  and 
where  had  she  acquired  such  musical  knowledge  as 
enabled  her  to  sing  thus  without  rehearsal,  —  a 
stranger  among  strangers?     We  never  knew! 
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"There  were  at  length  a  few  minutes  of  in- 
termission. She  sat  as  in  a  dream.  JSio  one  ven- 
tured to  speak  to  her.  She  was  as  of  another 
world;  and  for  the  time  being  her  very  existence 
was  but  in  this  mighty  music. 

"And  now  came  the  chorus  so  sad,  so  sorrow- 
ful: 'Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!'  In  this  she  sang 
not,  but  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  great 
crucifix  suspended  near  the  grand  altar.  Her  emo- 
tions were  becoming  so  powerful,  her  excitement 
so  intense,  that  I  left  my  place  at  the  head  of  the 
basses  and  drew  near,  fearing,  I  knew  hardly 
what,  almost  expecting  to  see  her  drop  —  or  even 
vanish  from  our  view  —  for  my  imagination  was 
wrought  up  to  a  wondrous  degree,  and  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  this  music  almost  overcame  my 
common  sense  —  and  she  began  to  seem  to  me  a 
being  not  of  earth. 

"'He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a 
man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.' 

"JSo,  mein  Herr,  I  cannot  describe  it!  She 
felt  the  agony  she  described.  She  could  but  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  command  her  voice.  The 
tears  rolled  down  her  pale  cheeks.  Sobs  almost 
choked  the  tones.  Her  emotion  was  infectious  and 
spread  through  the  choir  and  through  the  church. 
The  air  was  given  entire;  the  second  part,  which 
is  usually  omitted,  as  well  as  the  first.  Before  its 
close  tears  were  streaming  from  all  eyes.  She, 
herself,  had  acquired  self-command  as  she  went  on, 
but  the  heart-piercing  pathos  of  her  voice  lost  not 
a  jot  or  a  tittle  of  its  power.  With  the  last  note 
she  gave  way.  We  caught  her  as  she  sank  back, 
and  conveyed  her  to  the  room  behind  the  organ. 
The  priest  was  already  there,  and  a  couple  of 
nuns,  to  whose  care  we  resigned  her.  No,  no, 
I  shall  never  hear  true  feeling  in  that  part  again !" 
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Here  the  little  man  ceased,  and  swallowed 
rapidly  two  glasses  of  wine. 

"But,  Herr  Rechnungsrath,"  said  I,  "what  be- 
came of  her?" 

"Mein  Herr,"  said  he,  "there  was  a  mystery- 
there.  When  we  finished  our  performance,  we 
found  no  one  in  the  room  back  of  the  organ,  nor 
has  any  one  of  us  ever  heard  a  single  syllable  in 
relation  to  her." 
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